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BOOK  I 
THE   EXODUS 


From  a  cork  bench  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  cloister,  the 
monk  Antonio  gazed  over  dim  orange-groves  and  vine- 
yards towards  the  quiet  Atlantic.  For  many  a  day  no 
wind  had  vexed  the  waters,  and  the  ocean  swell,  as  it 
searched  the  creeks  and  caves,  hummed  no  loudlier  than 
a  bee  mining  deeply  in  the  bells  of  flowers.  Overhead 
thousands  of  stars  burned  mildly.  The  May  night's 
soft  airs  were  rich  with  scents  of  lemon-blossom  and 
honeysuckle  :  and,  like  a  perfume  from  a  great  hidden 
lily,  peace  filled  earth  and  heaven. 

Peace.  It  was  th6  watchword  of  Antonio's  Order. 
Pax  was  chiselled  boldly  in  the  old  stone  lintel  over 
each  choir-monk's  door ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  lay- 
brethren  whose  Latin  was  less  fluent  than  their  Portu- 
guese, Paz  had  been  painted  between  each  pair  of 
windows  on  the  kitchen  walls.  On  every  one  of  the 
monastery's  books,  both  in  the  library  and  in  the  choir, 
Pax  was  stamped  in  dull  gold ;  and  from  the  lips  of 
St.  Benedict's  sons  as  they  met  in  cloister  or  garden 
the  salutation  was  ever  going  forth :  Peace  be  with 
thee. 

Peace.  Within  Antonio's  breast  as  well  as  without 
there  reigned  on  this  summer  night  a  peace  which 
passed  understanding.  Hardly  fifteen  hours  before,  the 
apostoUc  hands  of  a  saintly  bishop  had  raised  the  young 
monk  to  the  awful  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  had 
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given  him  power  to  oflfer  aaorifioe  for  the  dead  «nd  for 
the  uving. 

With  eyes  at  rest  upon  the  dreaming  sea  the  young 
Antonio  reoaUed  some  of  the  hours  he  had  spent  sitting 
upon  this  same  cork  bench.    AU  of  them  had  not  been 
hours  of  peace.    Antonio  remembered  Uarch  nights  <^ 
storm,  when  mountainous  waves  uplifted  white  crests 
m  the  cold  shine  of  a  racing  moon.    He  remembered 
August  dusks,  when  the  thunder  pounded  and  boomed 
like  great  guns,  or  like  enormous  breakers  on  a  sandy 
shore,  while  the  lightning  unsheathed  its  blinding  blade, 
bright  and  jagged  as  a  scimitar.   He  remembered  Decem- 
ber gales,  with  the  pine-trees  cowering  and  creaking 
before  the  blast  and  January  floods  raging  down  the 
mountain.    But,  most  vividly  of  aU,  Antonio  recaUed 
his  hours  of  inward  strife  and  tempest.    He  remembered 
that  long  night's  vigil  when  he  wrestled  and  prayed 
agamst  a  sudden  temptation  to  renounce  the  religious 
life  and  to  go  back  to  the  warm,  sweet  world.    And  he 
remembered  those  many,  many  hours  of  less  sultry, 
more  nipping  and  stinging  tempest  when  aU  the  argu- 
ments against  religion  in  general,  and  against  monasti- 
cism  m  particular,  went  on  bursting  like  hailstones 
about  his  head.    Thrice  during  his  noviciate  and  once 
inore  on  the  very  eve  of  his  full  profession  a  tornado 
of  doubt  had  well-nigh  swung  him  oflF  his  feet  and 
hurled  him  back  into  the  world.     But  on  this  May 
night,  within  him  and  without,  there  was  peace. 

Peace.  Better  still,  there  was  peace  at  last  in  An- 
tonio's beloved  fatheriand,  in  beautiful  Portugal.  For 
more  than  five-and-twenty  years  the  garden  of  the  West 
had  lam  under  the  blight  of  war.  At  the  bidding  of 
Wellington  had  not  the  peasantry  laid  waste  their  fields, 
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•o  that  there  shotild  be  neitber  ft  blade  of  gnm  nor  a 
cob  of  maise  for  Napoleon's  horses  and  men?  And 
after  Napoleon  was  flung  back  had  not  the  ancient 
kingdom  sunk  to  be  a  mere  oolonj  of  Brasil,  with 
Englishmen  lording  it  amid  the  ruins  7  Worse  still, 
had  not  the  fratricidal  strife  of  the  Absolutists  and  the 
Constitutionalists  soaked  Portugal's  hill-sides  with  her 
best  blood?  But  now  the  civil  war  was  ended.  Napier, 
the  amasing  Englishman,  had  done  his  work,  and  Dom 
Miguel's  cause  was  lost.  At  Evora  Monte,  with  the 
coming  of  May,  the  faithful  remnant  of  sixteen  thousand 
IfigueliBtas  had  broken  their  swords  across  their  knees 
and  dashed  their  muskets  to  pieces  against  the  stones 
at  the  news  of  their  betrayal  by  a  selfish  and  ungrateful 
master. 

During  the  long  si^e  of  Oporto  the  echoes  of  the 
bugles  had  often  resounded  in  Antonio's  cell,  ntiallonging 
him  to  imitate  many  a  monk  of  bygone  ages  and  to 
exchange  the  cowl  for  the  helmet  This  was  one  of  the 
most  frequent  shapes  in  which  his  doubts  assailed  him. 
He  was  young,  he  was  ardent,  he  loved  his  country ; 
and  sometimes  a  flush  of  shame  would  bum  his  cheek 
as  he  heard  of  some  desperate  sortie  from  the  beleaguered 
city.  To  be  praying  in  a  cloister  at  such  a  time  was  a 
good  work :  but,  so  long  as  the  battles  were  actually 
raging,  was  it  not  a  work  for  women,  like  preparing  lint  ? 
Once,  indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to  approach  the  abbot 
for  leave  to  interrupt  his  monastic  life  while  he  struck 
a  good  blow  for  Portugal :  but  the  abbot  confounded 
him  by  demanding  sadly  on  which  side  Antonio  felt  it 
his  duty  to  fight.  To  the  old  man's  question  the 
young  one  could  give  no  clear  answer.  His  poUtical 
sympathies  were  with  sterling  liberalism  :   but  he  had 
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iMd  eoough  hiitocy  and  Meo  enough  of  Um  world  to 
taow  tii»t  thoie  who  preMh  moit  of  Uberly  often 
totorate  othen'  Uberty  iMat,  Mid  th»t  both  the  ooo- 
^tatiooalinn  of  Dom  Pedro  ud  the  abMlatJnn  of 
1^  Ifigoel  were   mere  pMeworda   of  opportnnkti 
rather  th«a  tinoere  nttenmoee  of  conviotioiii  and  pria- 
djjee.    In  response  to  his  gilenoe  Mid  confusion  the 
•bbot  ohMged  him,  under  obedience,  to  dismiss  the 
Idea  of  soldiering  from  his  mind:  but  whenew  tidings 
of  fresh  OMnage  on  the  buiks  of  the  Douro  reachedlbe 
monastery  Antonio's  heart  bled  anew.     Tha;  Portu- 
guese should  have  helped  to  sUy  the  thousands  of 
Frenchmen  whom  Mass^na  had  flung  at  the  ridges  of 
Bussaco  was  a  thing  for  which  Mass^na's  mastw  was 
atone  to  blame :  but  the  shooting  down  of  Portugues«« 
by  Portuguese  was  a  different  thing.    And  so  it  was 
Witt  a  brimming  heart  that  Antonio        he  sat  on  his 

oork  bench  under  the  mild  stars,  than*      Qodforpeaoe 
at  last  in  Portugal.  r— ~- 

*  ^!?*^*^  <»**"' P«»<»«»med  to  have  begun  even 
for  the  Church  and  for  her  religious  Orders.  It  was 
true  ttat  the  victorious  Liberals  had  decreed  the  ex- 
pected confiscation  of  the  miUtary  Orders*  rich  posses- 
wons :  but.  instead  of  heeding  the  firebrands  from 
Jftance  and  suppressing  the  religious  Orders  altogether, 
the  new  Government  had  contented  itself  with  dosing 
the  smaUer  houses  and  distributing  their  old  inmatM 
amo^g  the  larger  monasteries.  Again,  it  was  true  that 
tne  btate  was  seeking  to  impose  vexations  upon  the 
Oiuroh :  but  it  seemed  probable  that  patience  and 
chanty  and  prudence  on  the  Oiurch's  part  would  soon 
make  the  crooked  straight,  and  that  the  Portuguese 
family  would  once  more  dwell  in  harmony  and  pcMe 
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Aom  Om  peAM  of  tk»*  ma  Antonio't  ejM 
waodtnd  ftl  iMt  to  tbe  peMe  of  the  ewth.  Roving 
over  wood  and  meadow  uid  itreMB,  hia  gMo  came  to 
rat  ftt  iMt  in  a  little  dealing  between  the  ««^fa«fl  of 
the  ocange-grorei  and  the  beginning  of  the  Tineyacda. 
This  wae  the  monks'  oemetety.  It  was  three  handled 
yttn  old,  and  the  bones  of  nearly  all  the  men  who  had 
lived  and  breathed  and  walked  in  the  cloister  nnder 
his  feet  lay  beneath  its       ^«ant  turf  and  flowers.    In 


the  midst  <rf  the  deariai 
mwed  pale  through  the 
Tliere  was  not  a  traee 
Antonio  behekl  God's 
of  shrinking.    On  so  so#* 


4i  and  iiiiider  oross  glim- 

A^vbidi^  in  ftii  mood ;  yet 
^fitix  BMTe  of  i«»»g«ng  than 
d  gracMMM  a  ajght  even  a 


pagan  would  have  foewt  aom»iikm$  a^iri^  in  the 
tiion^^t  of  death.  After  the  <fe»y  •  ^are  UaB  dimness 
was  like  a  veil  for  tirad  syes.  immI  ^m  sootted  air  was 
like  caressing  arms,  wooing  owte  m  everiasting  rest, 
^tonio  was  no  pagMt  and  no  v^rrfvptT  siy.  He  wanted 
-e  strenuously  foir  God.  iiiiwfiiii^  to  the  Holy 
Buiu  :  but  it  was  gewid  to  ^eel  that,  whenever  the 
body  shcmld  be  worn  md  wear  a  Mrto  de^h,  there 
would  be  this  plot  d  ha^w^^  ^wth  for  its  repose. 
With  his  eyes  upoB  the  pd  eroM  Antcmio  looked 
through  it  into  his  future,  h  •■  tured  himself  living 
his  life,  as  the  hundreds  of  de*^  ^  in  the  cemetery 
h^.d  lived  theirs,  in  the  cdl,  ib  i  chapel,  and  in  the 
cloister,  studjring  the  divine  *  fsteries,  ever  advancing 
t^»wards  perfection,  praying  foj  those  who  woukl  not 
pray  for  themselves,  rendering  to  God  some  of  the 
praise  and  worship  whereof  the  careleft3  deprive  Him, 
and  striving,  as  it  were,  to  redress  the  baUnce  of  the 
world.    He  saw  himself  giving  his  keen  mind,  his  eager 
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5pWt,  hi*  young  ttnogtli,  hit  whole  numhood  to  the 
diThM  office,  ec  th«t  the  pnidng  of  God  ihoiikl  not 
•11  he  left  to  the  wedr,  the  simple,  the  agwi.  wd  to  the 
feMfol  toule  in  the  ihikdow  of  deeth.    He  knew  fuU  weU 
th»t  the  world  did  not  understand  suoh  *  SMrifioe.  and 
that  the  mass  of  men  were  so  entirely  blind  to  the 
monastio  ideal  that  they  would  look  on  him  either  ae  a 
cowardly  shirker  of  life's  duties  or  as  a  fanatical  ab- 
stainer  from  its  joys.    But  he  had  long  ago  learned  to 
despise  the  judgments  of  the  world.    His  sacrifice  was 
•oceptaWe  to  his  Lord  and  it  was  the  groundwork  of 
his  spirits  peace.     It  was  as  though  Antonio  heard 
from  the  midst  of  the  stars  His  voice  saying,  Paum 
ratnquo  vobis,  paeem  mtam  do  vobi»:    non  qmmodo 
Jjuiw*  *  dai,  ego  do  eo6»»-' Peace,  I  leave  with  you, 

Jlyp   '^  I  give  to  you  :  not  as  the  world  giveth  give 
I  to  you.'  "         • 

Humility  made  haste  to  stifle  the  beginnings  of  pride. 
This  sacrifice  of  hi»— what  was  it,  after  all  ?    What 
great  merit  was  there  in  yielding  back  to  God  his  body 
soul,  and  spirit  ?    They  were  God's  own,  and  at  any 
moment  He  could  revoke  them.    Antonio  brought  his 
mmd  back  firmly  to  the  stupendous  happening  of  the 
morning,  and  to  the  scene  in  the  chapel  when  the  bishop 
laid  hands  upon  his  head.    He,  Antonio,  with  aU  his 
unworthiness,  was  a  priest  at  last,  and  very  soon  he 
would  be  caUed  upon  to  offer  that  ineffable  Sacrifice 
compared  with  which  his  own  was  nothing  worth' 
He,  Antomo,  would  soon  sttvnd  before  the  altar,  offerimr 
up  the  Lord  and  Maker  of  aU  these  stars  and  seas  imd 
mountains,  the  very  God  of  very  God.  for  the  dead  and 
for  tne  uving. 

For  the  dead.    StiU  gazing  at  the  pale  cross,  he  vowed 
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to  nmcmbw  in  hii  flnt  BIms  the  fftithfnl  departed 
whoM  dntt  lay  bmeath  its  pitiful  amu.  Abd  for  the 
living.  A  league  away  two  l^hts  still  beamed  liom  the 
windowB  of  a  farm-house,  and,  far  out  at  sea,  the  mast- 
head lamp  on  a  fisherman's  boat  twinkled  like  another 
star.  Iliey  reminded  him  of  the  toiling  men  and 
women  whose  cheerful  labour  is  the  7«  Dewn  most 
bdored  of  heaven,  and  he  vowed  more  heartily  still 
that  he  would  always  exercise  his  priesthood  in  spiritual 
communion  with  these  obscure  saints.  And,  £rom  them, 
his  charity  widened  to  all  Portugal.  Portugal  had 
reeled  \<mg  enough  under  the  shocks  of  war,  even  as  her 
difb  had  seemed  to  reel  and  shudder  under  the  enormous 
assault  and  battery  of  wintry  storms :  and  Antoiao 
yMrned  over  her,  almost  as  if  he  akeady  held  the  chalice 
in  his  hand,  praying  with  his  whole  heart  that  this  May 
night,  with  the  soft  waters  nestling  to  Portugal's  side 
and  crooning  a  lullaby,  might  be  an  earnest  of  his 
country's  abiding  peace. 

He  rose  from  the  bench  and  sought  the  stone  stair- 
way. Lees  than  a  mile  from  the  monastery  gate  two 
lanterns  were  bobbing  violently  up  and  down  on  tiie 
road,  as  if  they  were  being  carried  by  galloping  horse- 
men. Antonio  strained  his  ears,  and  made  out  the 
clattering  of  many  hoofs  and  a  faint  clink  of  steel. 
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•Go  down  quickly  and  meet  them  at  the  gate  '  «aid  f  h« 

S:°^pid^3t:^^"Tth"*'^^ 

they  SLTZ\.ZZ\Te  "^rtX*^"  *^- 
and  we  have  suffered  enough'  ^         ™  ''  ^^^'^ 

*  And  what  if  they  are  Liberals  ?  ' 

^i^'i:^.  ^^r^'  rjte"^-  «^r  '■• 

legate.   M ehe.. „, theXo't" ^Te^    MeftZ:i' 
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'  Don't  wait  for  me.  Bun  on/  he  panted. 
Antonio  plunged  into  the  dark  tunnel.  Before  he 
had  run  half  its  length  the  cracked  bell  at  the  monastery 
I  gate  broke  into  an  insolent  din.  Where  the  camellias 
tended  he  slackened  pace  and  allowed  his  habit  to  fall 
jonoe  more  in  dignified  ampUtude  to  his  feet.  Mean- 
I  while  somebody  was  noisily  clanking  the  scabbard  of 
la  Bword  against  the  iron  bars  of  the  gate.  He  drew 
I  nearer  and  made  out  a  throng  of  cloaked  men  on  little 
[white  horses. 

"  We  demand  entrance,"  piped  a  weak  voice,  as  a 
trooper  flashed  the  light  of  a  lantern  through  the  bars 
into  Antonio's  face. 

*  If  you  are  Miguelistas,'  returned  Antonio,  '  I  must 
refuse.' 

•  Miguelistas  ?  '  squeaked  the  weak  voice.  *  Miguel- 
istas I  If  we  were  Miguelistas  you  would  make  us  wel- 
come, like  the  traitors  you  are.  Miguelistas  !  We  are 
no  Miguelistas.    Open  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.' 

'  Why  ?  '  asked  Father  Sebastian  quietly,  as  he  took 
[  his  place  at  Antonio's  side. 

The  beam  of  the  lantern  searched  Father  Sebastian's 

face  also.    Then  the  weak  voice  began  again.    But  it 

was  immediately  drowned  by  the  strong  and  hearty 

tones  of  an  officer,  who  plucked  the  lantern  out  of  the 

[soldier's  hand  and  held  it  close  to  his  own  face  so  that 

Ihe  could  be  seen  while  he  was  speaking. 

I     '  Your  Reverences,'  he  said,  '  we  ask  pardon.    But 

Iwe  must  enter.    We  are  simply  doing  our  duty.    Your 

[Reverences  have  not  heard  of  the  decrees.' 

'Your  Excellency  is  wrong,'  answered  Father  Sebas- 
jtian.  •  We  have  studied  them  aU.  The  miUtaiy  orders 
I  are  suppressed;  but  ours  is  not  a  military  order.    The 
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smaller  monasteries  are  to  be  closed ;  but  this  is  not 
one  of  the  smaller  monasteries.  Wliat  have  the  decrees 
to  do  with  us  ?  ' 

*  Everything,'  retorted  the  weak  voice  in  triumph. 
The  officer  turned  in  his  saddle  and  held  the  lantern  up 
so  as  to  exhibit  a  squat,  blonde,  elderly  man,  clinging 
precariously  to  a  thick-l^^ed  horse.  '  Yes,  everything. 
The  new  decree  is  only  forty-eight  hours  old.  All  the 
orders  are  suppressed.  All  of  them,  big  and  little. 
All  of  them,  in  all  Portugal.  All  of  them,  bag  and 
baggage,  root  and  branch,  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  It 
was  high  time.  Here  is  the  decree  in  my  hand.  Open 
the  gates  before  we  smash  them  down.' 

'  If  this  is  true,'  flur'*  back  Antonio  in  an  outburst 
of  indignation,  '  the  Go  amment  has  broken  its  word. 
But  I  don't  believe  it.  Your  decree  is  a  forgery.  You 
have  come  here  to  cheat  and ;  bus.   You  have  come— ' 

'Be  silent,  Father  Antoniu,'  said  Father  Sebastian. 
'  Help  me  to  draw  the  bolt.    Leave  this  affair  to  me.' 

The  principal  gate  had  not  been  opened  since  the 
days  when  Wellington  and  his  staff  had  made  the 
monastery  their  headquarters  :  but  the  bolt  gave  way 
at  last.  The  gates  turned  upon  their  rusty  hinges  witix 
a  piercing  sound  which  cut  through  the  darkness  like 
a  wail.  One  might  almost  have  believed  that  the 
genius  of  the  place  was  crying  to  heaven  for  help. 
Men  and  horses  began  pressing  through  the  gate,  but 
Father  Sebastian  stood  in  their  way. 

'Senhor  Captain,'  he  said,  'our  Prior  is  at  your 
Excellency's  service.  But  our  Abbot  is  Ijong  sick.  He 
is  nearly  eighty  years  old.  This  path  leads  to  our  guest- 
house. The  Prior  begs  that  he  may  attend  you  there. 
It  is  not  far.    We  will  show  your  Excellency  the  way.' 
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The  captain  hesitated.  Even  the  feeble  light  of  the 
lanterns  was  enough  to  show  that  he  did  not  relish  his 
task.  But  before  he  could  speak  the  squat,  blonde  man 
piped  out : 

'Moat  decidedly  and  emphatically  not.  The  sick 
and  the  aged  shall  have  every  consideration :  but 
there  are  no  longer  people  here  entitled  to  call  them- 
selves Priors  and  Abbots.  Senhor  Captain,  our  duty  is 
clear.    Let  us  get  on.* 

*  Your  Reverence,'  said  the  captain  to  Father  Sebas- 
tian. '  I  am  sorry.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  My  instruc- 
tions are  to  support  the  Senhor  Visconde  in  taking 
possession  of  the  monastery.  The  Prior  shall  see  the 
decree.  I  will  do  my  best  not  to  distress  the  reverend 
Abbot.    But  I  cannot  follow  you  to  the  guest-house.' 

He  leapt  down  from  his  horse,  and  led  it  behind 
Antonio  and  Sebastian  into  the  avenue  of  camellias. 
The  squat  civilian  followed,  without  dismounting,  and 
about  thirty  troopers  brought  up  the  rear.  The  two 
monks  walked  with  bowed  heads,  Sebastian  praying, 
Antonio  burning.  No  one  spoke:  but  the  rattle  of 
hoofs  and  weapons  was  so  loud  that  the  Prior  guessed 
the  failure  of  his  ambassadors  almost  as  soon  as  the 
last  soldier  had  crossed  the  sill  of  the  gate. 

Before  the  noisy  procession  clattered  into  the  paved 
space  in  front  of  the  monastery,  the  eighteea  choir- 
monks,  with  the  Prior  at  their  head  and  the  lay  brethren 
behind,  were  already  assembled  under  the  stone  vault 
of  the  vestibule.  As  every  one  of  them  had  issued  from 
his  cell  carrying  a  lamp  or  a  candle  they  seemed  to  be 
assembled  for  some  solemn  religious  function,  such  as  a 
mass  of  requiem.  Most  of  the  monks  were  old  men  ;  for 
the  long  years  of  foreign  invasions  and  civil  wars  had 
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not  been  fertile  in  religious  yooations.  To  more  than 
half  of  them  the  monastery  had  been  their  only  home 
for  forty  years  or  more.  Hardly  ten  words  had  been 
exchanged  among  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Prior's 
summons ;  yet  one  and  all  of  them  divined  their  fate. 
Two  or  three  of  the  oldest  and  weakest  huddled  against 
their  younger  and  stronger  brethren,  with  the  look  of 
hunted  animals  who  hear  the  dogs  beginning  to  nose 
and  work  at  the  mouths  of  their  burrows. 

Expressing  his  failure  by  a  sad  gesture,  Father 
Sebastian  bowed  to  the  Prior  and  passed  in  to  join  the 
crowd  in  the  vestibule,  with  Antonio  in  his  wake.  The 
captain  followed  on  their  heels,  uncovering  respectfully 
as  the  Prior  advanced  to  meet  him.  There  was  a  silence  : 
but  it  was  quickly  ended  by  a  wheezy  cry  from  without : 
'  Wait  for  me  !  This  is  my  business.  Wait  for  me, 
I  say.' 

*We  are  waiting  for  the  Senhor  Visconde,*  rapped 
back  the  captain  with  a  touch  of  scorn. 

'Then  bring  me  a  stool,'  the  Visoount  demanded. 
'  Help  me  down.  Bring  me  a  stool  or  a  chair.  Here, 
Ferreira,  you  fat  dog,  help  me  down.' 

The  fat  dog  Ferreira  backed  up  and,  with  his  arms 
clasped  round  tLe  burly  trooper's  neck,  the  Viscount 
was  rescued  from  the  perils  of  the  thick-legged  horse. 
Either  from  stupidity  or  from  malice,  Ferreira  did  not 
set  him  down  upon  his  feet  but  carried  him  up  the 
monastery  steps  as  sailors  cany  land-lubbers  ashore 
through  the  surf.  When  he  finally  landed  on  the 
vestibule  floor  the  Viscount  might  have  recovered  his 
dignity  had  not  another  trooper,  safely  hidden  in  the 
outer  darkness,  uttered  a  loud  guflfaw.  He  turned 
round  angrily  with  a  threat  at  his  tongue's  end  :   but 
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the  '▼drd  black  ranks  of  monks  silently  staring  at  him 
in  the  smoky  light  soared  him  into  speechlessness. 

'The  most  illustrious  and  most  excellent  Senhor 
Visconde  will  explain  to  your  Reverence  why  we  are 
here,'  announced  the  captain  dryly. 

'  I  am  at  your  Excellency's  service,'  said  the  Prior, 
stepping  forward  and  looking  the  Viscount  in  the  face. 

For  two  whole  days  during  his  carriage*ride  from 
Lisbon  the  Viscount  had  been  jotting  down  a  discourse 
on  the  inevitable  victory  of  the  emancipated  human 
intellect  over  priestcraft  and  superstition.  It  was  in 
the  best  French  manner.  Even  during  his  fearsome 
hour  on  the  thick-l^ged  horse,  after  the  roughness  of 
the  by-roads  had  compelled  him  to  descend  from  his 
chariot,  he  had  contrived  to  add  a  flourish  or  two  to 
his  pororation.  But  the  steady  eyes  of  the  Prior  burned 
up  all  the  Viscount's  fine  phrases  like  stubble,  and  he 
could  only  stutter : 

'  You  are  suppressed.  All  convents  are  suppressed. 
Tbia  Order  is  suppressed.  Here  is  the  decree.  I  tell 
you,  you  are  suppressed.' 

An  indescribable  sound  burst  from  the  b'stening 
monks.  It  was  compounded  of  the  prayers  of  some, 
blent  with  the  moans  of  despair  or  the  cries  of  incredulity 
or  indignation  of  the  others.  The  smoky  vault  re- 
echoed it  strangely.  But  the  Prior  turned  upon  his 
brethren  sharply. 
•  We  wiU  be  silent,'  he  said. 

They  were  silent.     A  few  lips  moved  in  prayer. 
Many  eyes  flashed  fire  at  the  despoiler  and  more  than ' 
one  fist  was  fiercely  clenched.     But  not  a  word  was 
spoken  until  the  Prior  demanded 
'  Let  me  read  the  decree.' 
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Without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  took  the  papers 
out  of  the  Viscount's  clasp  and  perused  them  from 
beginning  to  end.  Then  he  handed  them  back  and 
began  to  think  deeply.  At  last  he  raised  his  head  and 
said  loudly : 

'  Senhor  Viscount ;  Senhor  Captain  ;  soldiers — ^you 
have  come  here  to  rob  God.  For  years  your  comrades 
have  been  pouring  out  their  blood  in  civil  strife — and 
why  ?  On  the  plea  that  Portugal  must  be  ruled  by  the 
will  of  the  people  instead  of  by  the  will  of  kings.  Is 
this  the  will  of  the  people  ?  Answer  me.  If  Dom 
Pedro  had  told  you  amidst  the  shot  and  shell  of  Oporto 
that  these  were  to  be  the  first-fruits  of  his  victory,  I 
say  that  Donna  Maria  would  never  have  reached  her 
throne.  You  have  been  deceived.  You  were  fighting 
for  Absolutists  after  all.  It  is  not  Liberalism  to  trample 
on  every  liberty  save  your  own.' 

•  This  is  stark  treason,'  sputtered  the  Viscount. 

•  It  is  stark  truth,'  rejoined  the  Prior.  *  But  I  will 
return  to  our  business.  Senhores,  give  me  leave  to 
prepare  him  for  your  visit,  and  I  will  lead  you  to 
the  cell  of  out  Abbot.  Father  Isidore,  go  and  make  all 
ready.' 

'  The  Abbot  ?  '  echoed  the  captain,  astonished.  And 
the  Viscount,  turning  very  red  as  Father  Isidoro  dis- 
appeared, gasped  out : 

'  The  Abbot  ?  No.  Certainly  not.  Decidedly  not. 
The  Abbot  is  very  old  and  very  ill.  Your  young  men 
have  told  me  so.  It  is  imnecessary.  Decidedly  not. 
We  will  treat  the  sick  and  the  aged  with  more 
humanity.' 

'These  papers,'  said  the  Prior  curtly,  tapping  the 
roll  in  the  Viscount's  hand, '  are  addressed  to  the  Abbot. 
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They  are  his  death-warrant ;  and  your  Exoellenoy  shall 
not  shirk  executing  it.* 

'  It  is  inhumanity  I '  the  Viscount  cried. 

•  Not  on  our  part,'  answered  the  Prior.  *  We  are  his 
children,  and  we  know  our  Abbot.  He  shall  not  be 
carried  away  in  a  litter  to-morrow  to  die  among  stran- 
gers. Kill  him  here.  Kill  him  now.  Our  beloved  father 
would  have  it  so.  Senhores,  excuse  me.  In  five  minutes 
I  will  return.' 

Before  the  Prior's  sandals  had  ceased  to  resoond  on 
the  cloister  flags  twenty  tongues  were  loosened.  The 
ranks  ot  monks  broke  up  into  little  groups,  some  dis- 
mayed, others  defiant.  As  for  the  V  ount  he  turned 
upon  the  captain  wrathfuUy. 

'  We  are  fools  to  allow  it,'  he  cried.  '  What  have  we 
to  do  with  dying  old  men  ?  It's  a  trick  to  work  on  our 
feelings.  They  mean  to  turn  the  soldiers  against  us. 
Yes,  we're  fools.    I  say  we're  a  pair  of  fools.' 

'Perhaps  your  Excellency  will  speak  for  himself,' 
grunted  the  captain,  whose  disgust  for  his  work 
was  growing  as  rapidly  as  his  contempt  for  the 
civilian. 

'  Aren't  we  masters  here  ?  '  the  Viscount  demanded. 
'  We  will  parley  with  no  Abbots.  Aren't  we  in  posses- 
sion ? ' 

'  I  think  not,'  said  the  captain.  '  I'm  no  lawyer :  but 
the  Prior  says  these  papers  are  addressed  first  and  fore- 
most to  the  Abbot.' 

A  confused  murmuring  had  been  growing  louder  and 
louder  among  the  troopers  who  crowded  the  doorway. 
All  of  a  sudden  it  rose  to  an  uproar,  and  two  struggling 
I  len  lurched  into  the  light,  locked  in  a  fierce  embrace. 
The  captain  sprang  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  two 
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fighting  terriers,  oufBng  them  roundly  about  the  ears 
till  they  fell  apart. 

'  What  is  this  ?'  he  thundered. 

'  It's  about  religion,'  sang  out  the  fat  Ferreira. 

The  two  men  bent  their  shoulders  and  eyed  one 
another  with  tigerish  eyes  as  they  prepared  for  a  second 
q>ring:  but  their  comrades  rushed  upon  them  and 
held  them  apart. 

'  Miguelite  hunchback  I  *  snarled  the  one. 

'  Liberal  nigger  I '  hissed  the  other. 

'  Hold  your  tongues  I '  roared  the  captain,  firing  a 
volley  of  oaths. 

They  held  their  tongues.  But  the  Viscount  did  not 
hold  his.  'Captain,'  he  piped  out,  'this  is  mutiny, 
rank  mutiny.  Nigger,  Liberal  nigger,  indeed  t  Surely 
you  will  do  your  duty.  This  man  is  a  Miguelista.  He 
is  a  spy  and  a  traitor.   He  must  be  shot.' 

'Let  your  Excellency  mind  his  business  with  the 
Abbot  and  I'll  mind  mine  with  my  men,'  retorted  the 
officer,  thoroughly  roused.  And,  ignoring  the  Viscount's 
sputterings,  he  strode  up  to  the  soldier  who  had  cried 
'  Liberal  nigger  '  and  demanded  : 

'  Jos6,  you  were  wounded  in  Oporto  ?  ' 

'  Three  times,'  said  Joe^  sullenly.  There  was  a  sabre- 
wound  in  his  cheek  and  two  fingers  were  gone  from  his 
left  hand.  As  he  spoke  he  laid  his  thumb  and  two 
fingers  upon  some  third  wound  hidden  by  his  thread- 
bare coat. 

'  And  cholera  ?    You  L^d  cholera  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Senhor  Captain.  They  gave  me  up  for  dead. 
A  monk  saved  my  life.  And  by  all  the  saints  of  God,' 
he  cried,  raising  his  voice  to  a  shout,  '  I'll  be  shot  before 
I  do  such  dirty  work  as  this.' 
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The  Visoonst  threw  out  two  stumpy  anna  wide. 
But  the  captain  was  too  cunning  for  him. 

'  And  sunstroke  ?  '  he  put  in  quickly.  '  I  remember. 
Sunstroke.  What  do  you  mean,  enlisting  again  when 
yon  know  you  ought  to  be  in  a  mad-house  7  Where  do 
you  live  ?  * 

'  At  Pedrinha  das  Areias.' 

*  Near  Oliveira  ?  ' 

'  It  is  fourteen  leagues  from  here.' 

*  Then  take  youraelf  off.' 
'  Senhor  Captain ' 

'Take  yourself  off  before  you  are  shot  or  hanged. 
Ferreira,  Da  Silva,  take  his  weapons.  He  can  keep  his 
horse  because  it's  his  own.' 

The  scarred  peasant  flushed  and  would  have  answered. 
But  his  boor's  personality  was  top-heavy  and  lopsided, 
and  he  went  down  like  a  skittle  before  the  captain's 
next  ball. 

'  Go  home  this  instant  I '  bellowed  the  captain.  And, 
helped  by  the  friendly  hustling  of  his  wiser  comrades, 
Jos6  soon  found  himself  hoisted  on  his  old  horse  and 
ambling  under  the  camellias  towards  his  mother's  roof- 
tree. 

Meanwhile  a  lay-brother  had  returned  from  the 
Abbot's  cell.  In  a  loud  voice  and  with  a  ceremonious 
air  he  said : 

'  The  most  excellent  and  most  reverend  Lord  Abbot 
is  at  the  service  of  your  Excellencies.' 
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Thb  cell  of  the  Abbot  was  a  room  about  twenty  feet 
square.  Its  furniture  consisted  of  a  small  painted  table, 
tiro  stools,  two  straight-backed  chairs,  a  portrait  of 
Saint  Benedict,  a  very  large  crucifix  of  ebony  and  ivory, 
an  old  oak  desk  covered  with  papers,  and  a  narrow  bed. 

To  his  surprise  and  relief  the  Viscount  found  the  bed 
empty  and  the  Abbot  throned  upon  one  of  the  high- 
backed  chairs.  But  his  fears  returned  when  a  lay- 
brother  set  eight  candles,  in  a  bronze  candelabrum,  upon 
the  painted  table.  By  their  light  he  saw  a  face  which 
seemed  to  gaze  on  him  from  beyond  the  grave.  To  the 
old  man's  right  and  left  stood  the  Prior  and  Father 
Isidoro,  supporting  him.  They  had  vested  the  Abbot 
in  a  cope  stiff  with  gold  embroidery,  and  they  had 
placed  lus  mitre  on  his  head  and  his  crozier  in  his 
hand. 

The  captain  paused  in  the  doorway,  embarrassed. 
Then  he  ducked  his  head  and  crooked  his  knee  in  awk- 
ward obeisance  and  blurted  out,  *  Your  Reverence,  here 
is  the  Senhor  Visconde.' 

'  To  what  noble  Visconde  am  I  speaking  T  '  asked  the 
Abbot. 

The  civilian  recovered  himself  and  answered  proudly  : 
•Your  Excellency  is  speaking  to  the  Visconde  de 
Ponto  Quebrada.' 
•  I  thought  I  knew  all  the  titulars  of  Portugal,'  the 
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Abbot  retarned  in  his  nnaU,  ole«r  tonei,  '  but  I  do  not 
know  the  ViaoondM  of  Ponte  Quebradft.' 

The  Visoonde  was  nettled,  but  he  held  his  ohin  high 
•nd  retorted: 

*'  It  is  a  new  creation.  I  am  the  first  Visoonde.  I 
am  proud  to  say  I  have  won  the  title  by  my  own  merits, 
and  not  merely  because  I  am  my  father's  son.' 

'  Your  Excellency  has  commanded  in  action  ?  '  the 
Abbot  asked.  '  No  doubt  Ponte  Quebrada  was  the 
scene  of  a  battle — a  victory  ? ' 

'  Tour  most  reverend  Lordship  is  wrong,'  interrupted 
the  captain.  '  The  illustrious  Visoonde  has  served  her 
Majesty  in  other  ways.  To  hire  the  English  transports 
for  Belle  Isle  and  the  Afores  meant  money.  To  pay 
the  French  and  Belgian  and  English  officers  and  men  at 
Oporto  meant  more  money.  The  English  Admiral 
Napier,  who  destroyed  the  Bfiguelista  fleet,  required  still 
more  money.  Money  was  hard  to  find :  but  the  noble 
Visoonde  has  powerful  friends  in  London.  He  knows 
the  Senhor  Rothschild,  that  clever  man  who  kept  back 
from  the  English  the  news  of  Waterloo  while  he  made 
his  own  fortune  in  the  Funds.  The  Visoonde  helped  to 
find  the  money.* 

'  At  what  rate  of  interest  ?  '  asked  the  Abbot  quietly. 
And  when  the  officer  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  he 
added,  '  Is  the  noble  Viaconde  a  bom  Portuguese  ?  * 

The  Viscount  boiled  over  with  rage.  'I  have  not 
come  here  to  be  cross-examined  and  insulted,'  he  cried, 
'  I  am  here  to  execute  a  decree  of  the  Government. 
This  monastery  is  suppressed.' 

'  I  am  told  the  Government  has  sent  a  strong  force 
of  soldiers,'  the  Abbot  answered.  '  Why  7  Because 
the  Government  fears  we  may  tear  the  decree  in  pieces. 
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I  hftye  not  nuettioned  your  Ezoelknoy  out  of  idle 
onriosity.  I  am  the  father  of  this  fMnily ;  I  am  re- 
•ponsible  for  their  little  p»trimony ;  and  when  I  go  to 
stand,  M  go  I  so  loon  must,  before  my  Lord,  I  mnst  not 
go  M  Ml  unfaithful  steward.* 

'  The  monastery  is  suppressed,*  the  Viscount  repeated. 

'  The  question  for  me,'  continued  the  Abbot,  ignoring 
him, '  is  whether  I  can  obey  Uiis  decree  or  not.  We  have 
always  rendered  unto  Cnsar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's ; 
but  we  cannot  render  unto  Cnsar  the  things  that  are 
God's.* 

'The  monastery  is  suppressed.  It  belon^p  to  the 
Portuguese  people,'  piped  the  Viscount. 

This  time  the  Abbot  did  not  ignore  him.  'Portu- 
guese ?  *  he  echoed.  '  All  these  fathers  wd  brethren 
are  Portuguese.  The  Senhor  Captain  is  a  Portuguese. 
The  humblest  of  these  soldiers  is  a  Portuguese.  Ap- 
parently we  are  all  Portuguese  save  your  £zoellenoy. 
The  Portuguese  people  I  Yes.  Here  it  is,  in  the  decree. 
From  this  date  the  possessions  of  the  religious  orders 
are  declared  to  be  the  possessions  of  the  Portuguese 
people.  Senhor^,  listen.  In  time  of  need  we  have  never 
failed  to  share  our  last  crust  and  our  last  coin  wiUi  the 
Portuguese  people.  We  are  Portuguese  as  well  as 
monks.  When  the  French  were  in  the  land  we  cheer- 
fully gave  up  all  we  had  to  drive  them  out.  More. 
There  are  three  fathers  standing  here  who  hide  soldiers' 
scars  under  their  habits,  and  there  is  one  who  carried 
despatches  under  a  hotter  fire  than  any  of  your  Worships 
have  even  seen.' 

'  This  is  not  the  point,'  whined  the  Viscount. 

'  It  is  the  only  point  there  is.  Your  Excellency  shall 
answer  me  plainly.    If  we  bow  to  this  decree,  which  of 
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"tha  Pwkigneie  people"  will  enjoy  our  hotiie  and 
goodi?  Will  they  be  sold  to  feed  the  poor  Aod  to 
olothe  the  hungry  And  to  p*y  the  just  debto  of  the 
SUtet' 

*  I  My  the  monastery  is  suppreMed,*  the  Viscoiuit 
responded  uneasily.  '  My  duty  is  simply  to  take  posses- 
sion. How  do  I  know  what  the  Government  will  do 
with  it  ? ' 

*  Your  Ezcellenoy  knows  one  thing  at  least.  He  cttn 
assure  the  fathers  and  brethren  that  he  has  no  secret 
authority,  no  plan,  no  ambition  of  keeping  this  {dace 
for  himself  or  for  his  friends  7  ' 

The  Viscount  of  Ponte  Quebrada  clutched  the  back 
of  the  unoccupied  chair  for  support.  Outside  his  darling 
business  of  usury  he  had  always  been  a  weak,  foolish, 
poor  creature,  easily  cowed  by  any  strong  man  who 
stood  up  to  him ;  but  the  Abbot's  words  doubly  terri- 
fied him.  Not  only  did  the>  forbode  the  miscMTiage 
of  his  plans;  they  also  filled  him  with  supematuxal 
dread.  The  dying  man  had  spoken  in  low  and  even 
tones,  as  if  he  and  his  visitors  were  discussing  some 
commonplace  transaction :  but  the  unearthly  face, 
almost  immobile  between  the  cope  and  the  mitre, 
would  have  frightened  the  Viscount  out  of  his  wits  if 
he  had  not  averted  his  eyes  from  it.  But  while  he  could 
turn  away  his  eyes,  he  could  not  close  his  ears  ;  and  tbo 
Abbot's  final  question  probed  the  depths  of  the  Vis- 
count's schen-ug  so  unexpectedly  that  the  schemer 
quailed  in  superstitious  horror.  For  a  moment  or  two 
the  cell  and  the  black  figures  and  the  smoky  lights 
swung  round  with  him. 

'  Also  our  gold  monstrance,'  the  low,  even  tones  per- 
siated,  'our  Limoges  triptych,  our  two  chalices  with 
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the  great  rubies,  our  Saint  Jerome  in  the  Wildemeea, 

painted  on  wood  bjr  Gran  Vaaco,  our  five  silver  reli- 

quft 't..^,  the  seven-branched  candlestick  from  Venice, 

>br  iUuminat-M  Conferences  of  the  Solitaries  of  Cassian, 

tid  all  our  plate  and  vestments?    We  saved  them 

vOii  the  ii:aoh,  burying  them  in  the  woods;    and 

i'attoer  Leo  was  shot  because  he  would  not  reveal  the 

hiding-place.    What  about  these  things?    Will  they 

be  respected  ?    Will  they  be  honourably  preserved  in 

our  Portuguese  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  ?    No 

doubt  his  Excellency  does  not  know  :  but,  I  repeat,  he 

can  assure  us  that  he  will  not  lay  a  finger  upon  them 

for  his  own  profit  ?  ' 

Every  face  turned  towards  the  Viscount  of  Ponte 
Quebrada.  Fifty  eyes  seemed  to  be  boring  like  fifty 
white-hot  gimlets  into  his  most  secret  thoughts.  He 
pulled  himself  together  for  a  final  attempt  at  bullvimr 
bluster.  ^^^ 

•  I  have  been  insulted  enough  ! '  he  screamed.  '  You 
are  suppressed.  That's  enough.  You're  suppressed, 
and  you  ought  to  have  been  suppressed  long:  ago.  You 
are  the  Queen's  enemies.  You've  given  shelter  to  every 
traitor  that  knocked  at  the  door.' 

•  This  latest  war,  thank  God,  ahnost  passed  us  by,' 
said  the  Prior,  stepping  forward.  '  While  it  lasted  we 
gave  shelter  to  five  combatants  only.  Two  were  Dom 
Miguel's,  three  were  the  Queen's.  They  were  aU 
wounded.  If  they  came  here  wounded  again  we  should 
once  more  take  them  in.' 

•  My  questions  have  not  been  answered,'  interrupted 
the  Abbot's  clear,  small  voice. 

'And  they  shan't  be,'  retorted  the  Viscount,  who 
had  regained  his  courage.    *  And,  hark  you  all,  you  are 
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on  sufferance  here.  Keep  civil  tongues  in  your  heads 
and  clear  out  quietly.  We  have  the  right  to  pitch  you 
out  into  the  road.' 

•I  think  not,*  the  Abbot  answered.  'The  decree 
speaks  of  to-morrow  noon.  We  shall  remain  here  until 
that  hour ;  and  perhaps  longer.  Meanwhile  your  Ex- 
cellenoy  has  time  to  answer  my  questions.  Our  own 
answer  turns  upon  his.' 

'I  am  afraid,  my  Lord  Abbot,  there  is  only  one 
answer  possible,'  said  the  captain.  '  By  noon  this  house 
must  be  empty,  save  for  the  guard.' 

"  And  if  we  resist  ?  ' 

The  captain  meditated  before  he  replied  in  grave 
tones  :  *  Your  Reverences  will  not  resist.  Your  Rever- 
ences will  protest  and  will  bow,  without  disgrace,  to 
superior  force.  And  if  any  injustice  has  been  done,  the 
Queen,  or  the  judges  in  Lisbon,  or  the  ministers,  or  the 
Parliament  must  be  moved  to  put  it  right.' 

'  And  in  the  meantime,'  said  the  Abbot,  '  what  will 
become  of  this  consecrated  place,  and  of  its  sacred  be- 
longings ?  We  have  an  inventory  of  every  valuable 
thing.  K  we  go  at  noon  will  your  Excellencies  sign  a 
copy  of  it,  to  remain  in  our  hands  ? ' 

'They  are  not  yours,'  squeaked  the  Viscount  in 
greedy  ire  as  he  saw  the  loot  slipping  out  of  his  hands. 
'  All  the  things  p'^v  .Portugal's.' 

•Then,  as  a  '  rtuguese,  I  will  take  care,  Senhor 
Visoonde,  that  Portugal  does  not  lose  them,'  the  Abbot 
answered. 

A  grunt  of  delight  came  from  the  soldiery  thronging 
the  cell  doorway.  The  Abbot  took  advantage  of  it  to 
dose  the  interview. 

'Senhores,'   he  said,    'we  will   exchange  our  final 
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answers  to-morrow  morning,  after  High  Mass,  at  eleven 
o  dock.  TiU  then  these  men  wiU  bt  >rdered,  no  doubt, 
to  respect  our  house  and  the  life  we  lead  in  it     The 

guest-house  is  being  prepared.  I  wish  your  Excellencies 
good-night.* 

The  Viscount  of  Ponte  Quebrada  framed  an  answer 
but  as  he  glanced  at  the  Abbot's  face  the  words  froa^ 
on  his  lips  and  he  made  haste  to  escape  from  the  ceU 
at  the  captain's  tail.     The  monks  remained  behmd.' 
and  the  door  was  shut. 

J  Surely  we're  not  going  to  let  ourselves  be  ordered 
off  to  their  guest-house  ?  '  the  Viscount  began  as  they 
regamed  th3  vestibule. 

'  I  prefer  it,'  said  the  captain  curtly.  '  Hi,  Perreira 
you  and  Pirez  and  Pedro  Telles  will  come  with  us! 
Carvalho,  I  leave  you  in  charge  of  the  monastery 
Place  four  guards  at  the  sacristy  door  and  two  at  each 
outlet.  Understand,  no  monk  must  bt  Uowed  to  lock 
or  unlock  any  door,  or  gate,  or  cupboarv ,  or  to  go  out- 
side :  no,  not  even  the  Prior  or  the  Abbot  himself. 
If  they  want  to  say  their  prayers  in  the  chapel,  they 
may  :  but  watoh  them  yourself  and  see  that  nothing  is 
taken  or  hidden.  Treat  them  with  complete  respSt : 
but  If  tiiere  is  any  sign  of  trouble,  send  for  me  on  the 
instant.' 

As  soon  as  he  had  approved  Carvalho's  choice  of 
sentnes  the  captain  strode  out  into  the  open  air  with- 
out another  word  to  the  Viscount.  A  dozen  paces  ahead 
want  a  lay-brother  with  a  lantern,  Ferreira  and  Pirez 
and  TeUes  crowding  behind  him.  A  moment  later  the 
atUe  nobleman  was  puflSng  at  the  captain's  side.  The 
captam  qmckened  his  pace  by  artful  but  unmistakable 
degrees  untU  the  nobleman  could  only  keep  up  with  him 
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by  a  succession  of  little  runs.    Needing  all  his  breath 
for  this  exercise,  he  could  not  talk. 

The  guest-house  was  not  much  more  than  fifty  years 
old.   An  aristocratic  abbot  had  built  it  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  too  numerous  visitors,  whose  comings 
and  goings  had  excessively  distiu*bed  the  peace  of  the 
cloister.    It  was  an  oblong  building  of  granite,  standing 
high  in  a  clearing.    Prom  its  moss-grown  terrace  there 
was  a  view  by  daylight  of  the  monastery's  whole  domain, 
of  the  plain  beyond,  and  of  the  Atlantic  filling  all  the  West. 
There  were  plentiful  lights  in  the  best  rooms  of  the 
guest-house,  and  broad  pans  of  charcoal  burning  cosily 
on  the  floors.    Even  for  their  evictors  the  Prior  and 
Abbot  were  keeping  up  the  best  traditions  of  monkish 
hospitality.    Two  bottles  of  wine— one  red,  one  white- 
stood  on  a  table,  flanked  by  a  giant  loaf,  a  goat's-milk 
cheese,  and  a  basket  of  black  cherries.    An  iron  pot  of 
soup  exhaled  comfortable  odours  from  a  brazier  near 
the  window. 

•  Is  this  stuff  all  right  ? '  sniffed  the  Viscount  the 
moment  they  were  alone. 
The  captain  arched  his  brows. 
'  I  n-ean,*  explained  the  other,  '  is  it  safe  ?    One  has 
heard  of  such  things  as  poisons.* 

•Your  Excellency  is  not  obb'ged  to  touch  it,'  the 
captain  answered.  He  emptied  half  a  bottle  of  red 
wine  into  a  coarse  glass  and  drank  it  at  a  single  draught. 
Then  he  broke  off  a  hunk  of  bread  and  fell  upon  his 
soup.  The  civilian  followed  his  example.  For  a  Vis- 
count he  ate  a  little  unpleasantly. 

•About  this  affair  down  there,'  began  the  captain 
brusquely  as  he  swallowed  his  last  crumb  of  cheese, 
*  what  are  we  going  to  do  ? ' 
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*  To  begin  with,  we're  not  going  to  be  dictated  to. 
They're  suppressed.  It's  not  for  them  to  make 
terms.' 

*  The  Abbot's  questions  ?  Does  your  Excellency 
mean  to  answer  them  ?  ' 

*  Questions  ! '  cried  the  Viscount,  in  a  fury ;  '  the 
Abbot's  questions  !    The  Abbot's  insults,  you  mean.' 

Weighing  his  words  and  maintaining  his  politeness 
with  an  effort  the  captain  said  : 

*  My  orders  are  to  go  to  almost  any  extremity  rather 
than  use  force  against  these  monks.  And  on  the  whole 
we  have  succeeded  better  than  I  hoped.  If  we  permit 
the  Abbot  to  save  his  face,  he  will  evacuate  the  position 
to-morrow,  and  will  fight  only  in  Lisbon  to  regain  it. 
At  the  same  time  I  quite  understand  that  your  Excel- 
lency can  hardly  answer  questions  which  sound  like 
insults.  But  he  can  leave  it  all  to  me.  It  can  do  no 
harm  to  sign  their  inventory ;  and,  with  due  permis- 
sion, I  will  assure  the  Abbot  that  the  noble  Visconde 
de  Ponte  Quebrada  has  not  the  faintest  idea  of  dealing 
with  the  monastery  for  his  own  ends.  At  noon  they 
will  go.' 

The  Viscount  looked  searchingly  at  the  captsun 
across  the  crumbs  and  rinds.  The  captain  looked  no 
l€«s  searchingly  at  the  Viscount.  Each  saw  a  certain 
distance  into  the  other's  mind. 

'  Captain,'  said  the  Viscount  at  last,  *  as  that  ghastly 
old  corpse  of  an  Abbot  was  impudent  enough  to  observe, 
I  am  not  a  bom  Portuguese.  Give  me  leave  to  drop 
this  flummery  of  "  Excellency,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  so 
that  we  can  talk  openly  for  five  minutes.  About  this 
inventory.  Some  of  the  things  are  valuable.  The 
whole  lot  might  be  worth  nearly  a  thousand  pounds.' 
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'  I  ahoold  have  thought  nearly  eleven  hundFed,'  said 
the  captain. 

The  Visoount  pricked  up  his  ears :  but,  detecting 
nothing  ironical  or  suspicious  in  the  captain's  voice  or 
expression,  he  continued : 

"Say  a  round  thousand.  Out  of  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  about  four  hundred.  What  do  you 
say  to ' 

He  paused,  studying  the  captain's  face  narrowly. 
Then  he  jerked  out : 

'  To  three  hundred  each  ?  ' 

The  captain's  conscience  was  not  dear  of  past  pil- 
ferings  from  the  public  purse.  Thia  the  Viscount  knew  ; 
for  he  would  never  have  dared  to  depend  on  his  face- 
reading  powers  alone.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
witnesses,  he  was  taking  a  certain  risk,  and  he  awaited 
the  captain's  answer  nervously.  It  came  without  much 
delay : 

*  I  draw  the  line  somewhere,'  said  the  captain.  *  I 
don't  rob  churches.  Besides,'  he  added  in  a  contemp- 
tuous outburst,  'I  believe  in  honour,  even  among 
thieves.  I'm  not  a  fool.  The  stuff  is  worth  five  thou- 
sand pounds  if  it's  worth  a  penny.' 

The  Viscount  fidgeted  about  miserably,  crumbling 
up  bread.  '  Not  five,'  he  whined.  '  Say  two  thousand 
seven  hundred.  Or  three  at  the  outside.  Now,  we'll 
suppose " 

'Senhor  Visconde  de  Ponte  Quebrada,  we  will  sup- 
pose nothing,'  retorted  the  captain,  getting  up  in  dk- 
gust.  *  I  don't  know  what  you  are  yourself :  but,  damn 
it  all,  I'm  a  C9mstian.  Will  you  sign  that  inventory* 
...  or  shall  I  ?  And  what  is  your  answer  on  your 
honour—if  you've  got  any->to  the  Abbot  ?  ' 
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Hie  Viaootmt  climbed  off  his  ohair  Mid  stniok  «a 
attitude. 

"  You  are  armed  to  the  teeth,  while  I  am  defenoe- 
less,'  he  said  grandly,  *  but  I  will  not  brook  these  in- 
sults.   Have  a  oare.* 

The  captain  laughed  a  scornful  laugh. 

*  We'll  see  who  laughs  last,'  squeaked  the  Visoount, 
stamping  up  to  the  soldier  and  shaking  both  his  fists. 
'  We'll  see  who  laughs  in  Lisbon.  What  about  Jos^  7 
What  about  Liberal  niggers  ?  Who  is  it  that  protects 
traitors  ?  Pah  I  You're  a  Jesuit  in  sheep's  clothing ; 
you're  a  MigueUsta  spy ;  you're  a * 

The  captain's  long-pent  rage  brimmed  over  and  burst 
forth  like  a  tide  of  molten  lava.  He  seized  the  viscount's 
velvet  collar  as  if  it  had  been  the  scruff  of  a  cat  and 
rammed  him  down  upon  the  nearest  chair,  hissing : 

'  Take  that  back  or  I'll  kill  you.' 

The  Viscount  sputtered. 

*  Then  down  on  your  knees,'  said  the  captain :  and 
in  five  seconds  he  had  his  victim  grovelling  on  the  floor. 
'  Take  those  words  back,  and  ask  my  pardon,  here  and 
now,  on  your  knees,  before  I  wring  your  neck.' 

*  I  .  .  .  take  them  back.  I  ...  I  b^  your  pardon,* 
moaned  the  Viscount. 

He  was  about  to  vise  when  the  captain  dropped  a 
heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  forced  him  down  again. 
"  And  to-morrow  you  sign  that  inventory  ?  ' 
With  a  very  foul  oath  the  Viscount  said  at  length, 
'  I  sign.' 

*  Very  well.  As  for  the  Abbot's  question  you  and  he 
shall  settle  it  between  you.  But  mark.  Don't  try 
revenge.  If  anything  goes  wrong  with  me  in  Lisbon— 
with  my  promotion,  with  my  career— I  shan't  let  you 
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off  a  second  time,  yon  blackguard.  Even  if  it's  some 
other  man's  intrigne,  it's  your  dirty  neck  I  shall  come 
and  wring.  If  you  want  to  be  on  the  safe  side  you'd 
better  see  to  it  that  I'm  major  next  week,  and  colonel 
b^ore  next  year  is  out.    You  son  of  a  pig,  get  up  t ' 
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IV 


Wotn  the  door  of  his  ceU  had  fairly  closed  behind  the 
captem  and  the  Viscount,  the  Abbot  made  a  sign  that 
aU  should  gather  round  him.  For  eight  months  he  had 
not  been  seen  m  choir,  and  for  many  days  disease  and 
weakness  had  unpnsoned  him  in  his  bed :  but.  as  his 
^intua^  family  pressed  forward,  a  measure  of  strength 
returned  to  hmi.  Perhaps  it  was  the  excitement ;  ^r- 
haps  It  was  supernatural  assistance.  He  rose  8lowirto 
nis  feet  and.  leaning  on  his  crozier.  began  : 

Carissimi,  nolite  peregrinari  in  fervare,  qui  ad  tenta- 
honem  vobu,  fit,  quasi  ncvi  aliquid  contingat :  sed  com- 
muntcantea  Christi  pasaionibus  gaudete,  ut  in  revdatione 
giortae  ejus  gaudeatia  exaultantea.* 

}^uf!'^^'!ll  T*^  "Pon' Brother  Cypriano.  the 
least  lettered  of  the  lay-monks,  and,  for  Brother  Cyp- 
riano 8  benefit,  he  sought  to  turn  St.  Peter's  words  into 
the  vernacular. 

'Most  beloved,  do  not  think  strange  this  fiery  trial 
which  comes  to  try  you.  as  if  some  new  thing  were 
happening  to  you ;  but.  sharing  in  the  suflFe^  of 
Chnst,  rejoice,  so  that  at  the  revelation  of  Hisllorv 
you  may  rejoice  with  great  joy.'  " 

His  translation  did  not  whoDy  satisfy  the  Abbot 
and  he  sought  to  mend  it.  ^Nolite  peregrinari'  he 
repeat^!.  •  Brother  Cypriano.  a  peregrinual  one'who 
comes  from  a  foreign  land.    If  a  peregrinua  from  China 
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should  land  in  Portugal,  he  would  find  many  of  our 
mo6t  familiar  customs  new  and  strange.    Nolite  pert' 
grinari.   It  is  as  though  Saint  Peter  would  say  to  us  all 
to-night:  "My  beloved,  men  are  smiting  you  and  driving 
you  forth  from  your  only  shelter.    Why  are  you  sur- 
prised f     Do  not  stand  like  peregrini  gaping  and  staring, 
as  Greeks  might  gape  and  stare  at  Barbarians.    This  is 
not  a  new,  a  strange  thing  :  it  is  the  old  way,  the  natural 
way  of  the  world  with  our  Lord  and  with  His  own." 
If  He  suffered,  shall  not  we  suffer?    Non  est  servus 
major  domim  auo:  "  A  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
lord."    Yes,  Saint  Peter,  after  all,  is  only  echoing  our 
divine  Lord's  own  words.    Beati  eatia  cum  makdixerint 
vobia,  et  persectUi  vos  fuerint,  et  dixerint  omne  malwm 
adveraum  voa  mentientes,  propter  me  :  gaudete  et  exaultate 
qitoniam  merces  vestra  eopioaa  est  in  coelis :   sie  enim 
persecuti  sunt  prophetas  qui  fuerunt  ante  vos.    "  Blessed 
are  ye  when  they  shall  revi  e  you  and  shall  persecute 
you,  and  shall  falsely  speak  all  that  is  evil  against  you 
for  My  sake  :  be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  abundant  is  your 
reward  in  heaven  ;  for  so  they  persecuted  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you."  ' 

The  aged  man's  voice  became  almost  sonorous  as  he 
rolled  forth  the  Latin  words.  He  so  pronounced  the 
vowels  that  one  thought  of  bells,  some  silvern,  some  of 
bronze.  Most  of  his  hearers  had  extinguished  the 
lamps  and  candles  which  they  still  held  in  their  hands  : 
but  here  and  there  a  flame  still  flickered.  Unconsciously 
they  had  fallen  into  such  groups  and  attitudes  that  the 
sable  monks,  with  t'  white  and  golden  Abbot  in  their 
midst,  might  havo  stepped  down  from  some  painted 
and  gUded  altar-piece  of  the  fourteenth  century.  For 
a  brief  speU  the  venerable  Abbot  continued  comforting 
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hi«  ohildrwi,  striving  to  rabdae  their  woridly  amdr  and 
to  lift  their  dire  trouble  to  the  height  of  the  Oom  He 
knew  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  by  heart,  in 
I*«n,  and  as  he  had  begun  his  exhortation  with  words 
of  Saint  Peter  he  went  on  quoting  from  the  letters  of 
that  apostle  only. 

'-^<?tt*»M<^»i»6Mnocea<;' he  demanded.  '"Who 
is  he  tibat  can  hurt  you  ?  "  Humiliamini  sub  potenH 
rnonu  /)«.  trf  vos  exaltet  in  tempore  vmtationit;  <mnem 
toUtettudtnem  vestram  projieientee  in  eum,  qumiam  ipei 
euraeatdevobie.  "  Humble  yourself  under  God's  mighty 
hand,  that  He  may  exalt  you  in  the  time  of  visitation : 
oastmg  upon  Him  aU  your  care,  because  He  careth  for 

Growing  fatigued  at  last,  he  sat  down  and  became 
f uUy  conscious  for  the  first  time  of  his  mitre  and  oroder 
and  cope.  Praying  Father  Isidoro  to  divest  him  of 
this  magnificence,  he  seemed  to  recover  strength  again 
as  he  faced  the  fathers  clad  simply  in  hiu  habit  ndth  a 
gold  cross  upon  his  breast.  With  the  Uying  aside  of 
pomps  his  manner  became  more  intimate  and  free. 

I  have  been  preparing,'  he  said,  «for  this  blow. 
The  characters  of  those  men  who  have  struck  us  left 
me  htUe  hope.  Dom  Pedro'a  advisers  are  taking  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  the  English  King  H^iylhe 
Jidghth.  They  want  money  so  as  to  cany  on  a  spendthrift 
government,  and  they  want  lands  and  great  houses  so 
as  to  create  a  new  aristocracy  which  wiU  maintain  them 
m  power.  Therefore  the  monasteries  must  be  be- 
wmrohed  by  false  accusations  and  God  must  be  robbed.' 

But,  my  father,  we  shaU  resist,'  broke  out  Brother 
Cypnano,  clenching  his  enormous  hands. 
The  Abbot  shook  his  head  sadly. 
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'  No/  he  mid,  *  there  oen  be  only  one  end.  We 
men  of  peaoe,  not  of  blood.  In  my  weakneM  «nd  liok- 
neM  oar  Lord  hM  seemed  to  open  my  eyes  to  the  future. 
Saint  Peter**  words  might  be  mine :  Ctrtut  finod  vdo» 
€M  depoaito  kibemacMli  me*  seeundum  quod  d  Dominui 
notler  Jenu  Ohrutut  signifieavit  tnihi.  I  am  "  certain 
that  the  lajring  down  of  my  tabernacle  is  at  hand,  aa 
oar  Lord  Jesns  CSirist  also  hath  signified  to  me." 
Fathws  and  brethren,  to-morrow  will  see  the  end  of 
this  community.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years 
Saint  Benedict's  children  have  sought  to  live  by  his 
Holy  r^ule  on  this  spot :  but  to-morrow  ends  all.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  frustrate  the  sacrilegious  greed 
of  this  foreign  Visconde  and  save  our  patrim<»iy  for 
Portugal.' 

Taken  by  themselves  the  Abbot's  words  would  not 
have  stifled  discussion,  and  even  the  unconditional 
obedience  they  owed  him  would  not  have  held  back  the 
more  militant  monks  from  trying  to  defeat  his  will. 
But  the  unewthly  light  in  the  old  man's  eyes,  which 
had  so  terrified  the  Viscount,  beamed  forth  upon  these 
m^an  like  a  pillar  of  fire  guiding  them  in  God's  way. 
Even  the  burly  and  unmystical  Qjrpriano  yielded  to  the 
spell.  Accordingly  no  one  felt  that  there  was  anything 
dictatorial  in  the  Abbot's  procedure  when  he  took  their 
assent  for  granted  and  passed  quietly  on  to  arrange  the 
details  of  the  community's  last  hours  beneath  its 
historic  roofs. 

After  the  Prior,  the  Cellarer,  and  two  other  monks 
had  been  consulted,  it  was  agreed  that  the  life  d  the 
monastery  should  proceed  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Conformably  to  the  Holy  Rule,  Bfatins  woe  appointed 
to  be  sung  at  about  two  o'clock,  so  that  Lauds  could 
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follow  St  brMk  of  tky.  In  the  order  of  the  monks'  Low 
BImms  no  alteration  was  made :  but,  for  the  High  Haw, 
the  Abbot  asked  all  to  pray  that  he  might  be  given 
strength  to  pontificate.  As  for  the  inventory,  it  was 
decided  to  adhere  to  the  Abbot's  demands.  Finally, 
the  tiny  town  of  Navares,  four  leagues  away,  was  chosen 
as  the  first  night's  shelter  after  the  exodus.  In  Navaies 
the  Cellarer  had  a  kinsman,  a  corn-merchant,  in  whose 
house  and  bams  some  sort  of  lodgings  could  be  found. 

When  the  Abbot  was  lain  down  at  last  on  his  hard 
and  narrow  bed,  the  Prior  would  have  had  the  throng 
withdraw :  but  the  Abbot  forbade  him.  He  wished 
to  speak,  he  said,  to  all  the  fathers  and  brothers  in  turn. 
One  by  one  the  monks  knelt  down  beside  the  bed  and 
kissed  the  wasted  hand  with  love  and  reverence ;  and 
to  each  and  every  one  he  spoke  some  word  of  aflfectionate 
encouragement  or  counsel,  and  humbly  asked  their 
prayers. 

Antonio  was  the  last  of  the  choir-monks  to  come  for- 
ward. As  he  knelt  down  a  hush  fell  upon  all.  Amidst 
the  general  affliction  they  had  koked  time  to  think  of 
Antonio's  bitter  trial :  but  when  the  Abbot  spoke  he 
put  the  thoughts  of  all  into  words. 

'  Father  Antonio,'  he  said,  laying  his  old  white  hand 
«n  the  young  monk's  curling  black  hair,  'may  our 
Lady  of  PMpetual  Succour  comfort  you.  For  the  pre- 
sent God  does  not  suflFer  you  to  say  your  first  Mass. 
But  remember  Saint  Ignatius  of  LoyoU,  who,  of  his  own 
will,  prepared  himself  for  a  year  before  he  presumed 
to  offer  the  holy  sacrifice.  Your  great  day  will  come  ; 
and  when  it  shaU  dawn,  I  pray  you  to  offer  that  first 
Mass^  for  my  poor  soul  and  for  all  who  are  standing 
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Antonio,  deeply  moved,  was  about  to  rise :  but,  m 
he  lifted  his  head,  he  felt  the  Abbot's  hand  suddenly 
gripping  his  arm  with  superhuman  strength.  At  the 
same  time  he  saw  the  benign  light  which  had  beamed 
from  the  old  eyes  grow  brighter  and  brighter,  till  the 
Abbot's  whole  face  was  transfigured  and  glorified.  His 
brethren  saw  it  too  ;  and,  by  a  common  impulse,  every 
one  of  them  knelt  down  on  the  stones.  At  last  the 
'  Abbot's  voice  began  playing  upon  the  tense  silence,  like 
an  unseen  hand  on  silver  strings. 

•  My  son,'  said  the  far-away,  clear  tones.  *  My  son, 
rejoice.  I  was  wrong.  This  is  not  the  end.  God  clears 
my  eyes.  Long  years  must  pass  away  :  but  I  see  our 
chapel  swept  and  garnished.  I  see  Antonio  sitting  once 
more  in  choir,  doing  the  Work  of  Qod  in  his  old  place. 
I  see  him  standing  before  the  high  altar.  I  see  him 
holding  up  our  great  chalice.  I  see  him  offering  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  for  us  all.    Rejoice.' 

He  ceased ;  and  while  all  were  still  marvelling  at  his 
prophecy  the  light  quickly  faded  from  the  proj^t's 
face.  With  closed  eyes  he  sank  wearily  back  upon  his 
hard  pillow.  The  Prior  made  a  sign.  Father  Isidoro 
and  a  lay-brother  remained  to  tend  the  sufferer ;  and, 
with  full  hearts  and  moving  lips,  the  other  monks 
;  passed  out  of  the  chamber  one  by  one. 
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Thb  short  night  passed  without  any  grave  disMder. 
Indeed,  only  two  light  conflicts  occurred.  Dwmg 
Matins  one  of  Carvalho's  guards  feU  asleep  on  ttje  floor 

of  the  nave,  and  his  ^^^^V  .^^J^  .""fi^"^ 
hindered  the  general  devotion  if  the  gumt  Brojto 
Cypriano  had  not  picked  up  the  dumberer  and  ««md 
hS  out  into  the  cloister  as  easily  as  he  would  have 
carried  a  Uttle  child.    The  other  con&ot,  wludi  w« 
only  settled  by  dragging  the  captain  from  h"  *>«*»* 
the  guest-house,  broke  out  soon  after  sunnse,  when  the 
Bretiiren  entered  the  sacristy  to  prepare  for  serving 
the  Fathers'  Masses.    At  first  Carvalho  and  his  men 
Btoutly  refused  to  allow  a  single  chaUce  or  paten  or  vest- 
ment  to  be  brought  out  of  the  drawers  and  o«P»><»'«^ 
but  the  Prior  stood  by  the  community's  rights  and  the 

captain  gave  way.  u  j  au 

Never  before,  in  the  oldest  "^o^k's  memory,  had  the 
Hours  been  so  fervently  recited.  Words  which  had 
become  trite  through  thousands  of  repetitions  ^ow^ 
aaain  with  timely  meaning.  For  instance,  at  the  be- 
gUming  of  Matins,  the  verse '  O  God,  inchne  «nto  mme 
aidO  Lord  make  haste  to  help  me  burst  forth  with 
paiionate  entreaty.  The  same  thought  was  in  every 
mind.  In  ten  hours  it  would  be  noon  :  the  Lord  must 
make  haste  indeed.  As  for  the  Lord's  Prayer  every 
clause  of  it  searched  the  monks' hearts.    Gods  kingdom 
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seemed  to  be  departing :  bnt  tibey  said, '  Thy  kingdom 
oome.*  With  food  and  shelter  both  unoertain  they 
pleaded,  *  Give  us  this  day  our  daUy  bread.*  The  squat 
Visoonnt's  greedy  face  rose  up  before  them  all :  yet 
they  strove  after  sincerity  when  they  said,  *  As  we  for- 
give them  that  trespass  against  us.'  As  directed  by  the 
Holy  Rule  this  petition  was  breathed  silently :  but  it 
was  aloud  that  they  cried, '  Deliver  us  from  evil.' 

Despite  their  exaltation  and  their  quickened  faith, 
all  were  amazed  when  the  Abbot  sent  word  that  their 
loving  prayers  had  been  answered  and  that  he  fdt 
strong  enough  to  pontificate  at  the  High  Mass.  After 
Prime  he  called  Antonio  to  his  cell  that  he  might  speak 
with  him  alone.  When  the  door  was  shut  the  young 
priest  was  about  to  kneel :  but  the  Abbot  prevented 

him. 

•  Rather,'  he  said,  speaking  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
•  ought  I  to  kneel.  Father  Antonio,  to  you.  God  and 
our  holy  father  Saint  Benedict  have  called  you  to  a 
glorious  work.  It  is  yours  to  lead  our  Order  back  to 
this  place.  But  not  yet.  Be  patient.  Be  humble. 
Be  prudent.  Keep  your  own  counsel.  Wait  for  the 
guidance  of  God.* 

Antonio's  heart  glowed  like  a  live  coal  within  him. 

•  Whither  God  shall  guide  you  I  do  not  know,'  the 
Abbot  continued.  '  Perhaps  through  dark  and  stony 
places.  It  may  even  be  that  for  long  years  you  will  be 
unable  to  exercise  your  priesthood  and  to  foltew  up 
your  religious  Ufe.  But,  if  such  should  be  His  trial  of 
you,  remember  tius.  Our  blessed  Lord  Himself  did 
not  break  the  Bread  and  take  the  Cup  until  the  night 
before  He  died.    Go  in  peace.' 

Throughout  the  High  Mass  the  flame  burned  ever 
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mow  and  more  hotly  in  Antonio's  breaBt.  He  seemed, 
like  Saint  Teresa,  to  have  the  very  stuff  of  his  heart  on 
fire.  From  the  Introit  to  the  Communion  he  d^y 
sans  every  note  that  belonged  to  his  duty  ;  but,  as  the 
bW  mysteries  proceeded,  he  felt  as  if  only  lus 
body  remained  on  the  earth,  and  that  his  spirit  was 
dwelling  with  the  Abbot's  in  a  supernal  world  of  pure 

The  Viscount,  the  captain,  and  half  the  soldiers  were 
present  at  the  Mass,  some  of  them  assisting  with  devo- 
tion.    They  salved  their   consciences  by   remm^ 
themselves  that  the  AUnighty  was  more  powerful  than 
the  Government  in  Lisbon,  and  that  He  could  be  left 
to  look  after  His  own  business.    As  for  the  Viscount 
and  the  captain,  in  some  amazing  fashion  they  had 
made  up  their  quarrel  of  the  night  before,  and  it  was 
evident  that  a  mysterious  understanding  existed  be- 
tween them.   As  the  Mass  neared  its  dose  their  nervous- 
ness could  not  be  concealed.    After  all.  the  solihem 
were  CathoUcs  ;   for  even  the  most  irreligious  of  them 
would  not  wish  to  die  without  a  priest.    The  Viscount 
repeate  :iy  whispered  to  the  captain  his  fear  that  the 
Abbot  was  meditating  a  coup,  and  that  he  would  sud- 
denly win  a  strong  •;  ^dyguard  to  his  defence  by  threaten- 
ing the  despoilert    dth  excommunication. 

After  the  last  gospel  the  Abbot  advanced  and  stood 
leaning  on  his  crozier.  The  Viscount  went  very  red  ;  the 
captain  nearly  white.  But  the  bolt  did  not  faU.  In 
solemn  tones  the  venerable  man  simply  repeated  the 
words  of  Jeremias : 
'  Hereditaa  nostra  versa  est  ad  alierwa ;  domua  nostrae 

ad  earfroneoa.'  * 

•  '  Our  Inheritance  is  turned  to  aUcns ;  our  house*  to  strangers.' 
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After  a  long  pause  he  stoetohed  out  a  fatherly  hand 
and  pleaded  in  the  words  of  Saint  Peter : 

*Et  ipn  tamfuam  lapidea  vivi  tupera^ifieaminit 
domiu  spirituals,  tacerdoHum  «anctom,  offerre  apiH- 
iuaha  hortias  aceeptabiles  Deo  per  Jesum  Christum.*  * 

That  was  all.  But  it  was  too  much  for  the  Viscount 
and  the  captain.  The  captain's  Latin  was  restricted  to 
a  confused  recollection,  ci  an  assertion  of  Julius  Cnsar's 
to  the  effect  that  all  Qaul  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
while  the  Viscount,  who  fully  believed  that  nil  meuit 
'never,'  knew  the  single  phrase  Nil  desperandum. 
Accordingly,  as  the  Abbot  retired  to  make  his  thanks- 
giving, they  laid  their  puzzled  heads  together,  wonder- 
ing what  secret  words  of  command  he  had  spoken  to 
lus  followers. 

It  was  five  minutes  to  eleven. 

•  You  saw  that  chalice  ?  '  whispered  the  Viscount. 
•  There's  another  like  it,  only  bigger.  The  rubies  are 
from  India.  They're  Burmese.  They  came  throng 
Goa  from  the  hoard  of  some  Indian  king  or  other.  I 
know  their  whole  history.' 

He  was  developing  a  humbugging  tale  about  the 
difficulty  of  marketing  large  rubies  for  their  full  value 
when  a  gong-like  sound,  rich  and  deep,  stopped  him 
short.  It  was  the  great  bell  of  the  abbey  which  had 
been  ungeared  during  the  Abbot's  illness.  Ten  more 
strokes  slowly  followed. 

'Eleven  o'clock,'  said  the  captain.  But  nothing 
happened  and  nobody  appeared.  The  Viscount  and 
he  eznhanged  nervous  glances. 

*  *  Be  ye  also  as  living  stones  built  up,  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  bjr 
Jesus  Christ.' 
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A  minute  Uter  Cmv»Uio  entered  and  annoonoed 
that  the  community  was  aasembled,  with  the  Abbot  at 
ita  head,  in  the  paved  spaoe  which  fronted  the  chapel. 
The  captain  at  once  ordered  that  aU  the  soldiers,  save 
the  sacristy  guards,  should  faU  in  and  attend  him  on 

the  same  spot.  _j      « 

At  five  minutes  past  eleven  Carvalhos  words  of 
command  had  ceased  echoing  through  the  cloisters, 
and  the  men's  heels  were  already  resounding  on  the 
stones  outside.   Some  one  threw  open  the  western  doors 
of  the  chapel,  and  a  wave  of  warm  air,  heavy  with  the 
sce^t  of  orange-blossom,  surged  into  the  cool  drnmess 
to  mingle  itself  with  the  lingering  fragrance  of  the 
incense.    The  captain  looked  out.    He  could  see  the 
monks,  all  in  black,  drawn  up  in  two  lines  behmd  the 
Abbot,  and,  facing  them,  his  own  troopers,  di^ounted 
and  unkempt.    The  captain  strode  forth  boldly  mto 
the  bright  sunshine,  and  the  Abbot  came  forward  a 
step  to  meet  him.   it  was  like  an  encounter  of  two  old- 
world  champions  for  single  combat,  with  their  Uttle 
armies  looking  on.    They  exchanged  salutations  puno- 

tiliously. 

As  the  Viscount  pottered  up  in  the  captams  rear 
the  Prior  took  a  place  beside  the  Abbot,  and  began  to 
speak  in  such  far-ringing  tones  that  the  soldiers  twenty 
yards  away  could  hear  every  syllable.  ^ 

•His  most  illustrious  Reverence  the  Lord  Abbot, 
he  said,  'charges  me  to  give  your  Excellencies  his 
answer  and  the  answer  of  this  community.  We  cannot 
give  up  these  holy  places  either  to  Portugal  or  to  any 
man  within  her  borders  :  because  they  are  not  ovnto 
give.  If  we  must  abandon  our  patrimony  for  a  while, 
we  shall  do  so  under  protest  against  this  robbing  of 
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God  and  of  die  futlifal  departed.  But  then  «n  limits 
to  onr  meekneec.  We  are  Portogueee  man  as  well  as 
Oathoiio  monks,  and  we  tiuJl  not  surrendm  this  abbey 
to  your  Exoellenoies  until  the  inventory  has  been  signed 
and  deUvered.* 

To  the  oon8t«nati<m  of  the  more  aged  and  timid 
monks  the  captain  made  a  gesture  of  soom.  All  his 
words  and  actions  the  night  bef<»e  had  encouraged 
them  to  hope  that  he  would  prove  their  staunchest  ftUy 
against  tiie  Viscount.  They  did  not  know  and  could 
not  guess  that  he  had  bartered  away  the  remains  of  his 
honour  for  a  promise  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  English 
pounds. 

*  And  if  we  refuse  ?  '  he  said.  *  If  the  noble  Viscount 
and  I  refuse ;  if  no  inventory  is  signed  or  delivered : 
then  what  will  your  Worships  do  ?  * 

The  Prior  answered  {nromptly  and  firmly : 

'  We  will  see  to  it  that  your  Exoellenoies  do  not  rob 
their  masters  on  earth  as  well  as  their  Master  in  heaven. 
We  will  see  to  it  that  your  EzoeUenoiee,  as  well  as  our- 
selves, obey  this  decree.  Portugal  shall  not  bd  cheated. 
Let  the  inventory  be  signed  and  we  will  go  forth  with- 
out strife  to  r^ain  our  rights  elsewhere.  Peace  is  our 
watchword,  and  we  are  vowed  to  poverty.  But  let 
your  ExcellenoieB  refuse * 

He  made  a  long  pause,  and  only  when  the  suspense 
had  become  intolerable  did  he  add  in  ringing  tones  : 

'  Thm  these  brave  men  who  have  bled  for  Portugal 
will  do  their  duty.  They  are  not  hirelings :  they  are 
volunteers  and  patriots.  Senhor  captain,  do  not  de- 
ceive yourself.  Men  are  not  bom  in  cowls.  Under 
Wellington  I  led  Portuguese  troops  into  fourteen 
battles.    Your  men  love  Portugal,  and  they  do  not 
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hftteCkxL  I  Iiat*  only  to  giy©  the  wofd  Mid  mote  than 
half  of  them  "will  be  mine.  Here  is  the  inventory  and 
here  are  pens  and  ink.    Your  Excellenoies  will  yerify  it 

—and  sign.' 

Two  lay  brethren  approached  carrying  a  deal  table, 
npon  which  Father  Sebastian  laid  two  copies  of  the 
inventory,  an  earthenware  inkstand  and  a  bundle  of 
goose-quiUs.  At  the  same  time  Brother  Qypriano  bore 
forward  a  carved  chair,  in   'hich  the  Abbot  sat  down. 

Ungovernable  rage  set  fire  to  the  captain's  wita  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  needed  all  his  ooohiess.  He 
had  soW  his  soul  and  his  country  for  gold  which,  after 
all,  he  was  not  to  receive.  He  turned  savagely  towards 
his  seducer,  and  saw  with  disgust  that  the  Viscount, 
whose  sense  of  dignity  was  nearly  as  small  as  his  sense 
of  humour,  had  opened  a  vast  umbrella. 

♦  What  are  we  to  do  ?  '  the  captain  rapped  out. 
*I>ot  We  refuse,  of  course.   It's  all  bravado.    Leave 
them  to  me.    I  will  answer.' 

He  turned  to  the  Prior  with  a  ridiculous  air  of  im- 
portance and  shut  up  his  umbrella.  But  before  he 
could  speak  a  word  the  guffaw  which  had  so  much  dis- 
concerted and  offended  him  the  night  before  in  the 
vestibule  broke  again  from  one  of  the  soldiers.  As  the 
Prior  had  said,  these  men  were  not  mercenaries.  Their 
ranks  comprised  a  salt-winner  from  Aveiro,  the  two 
sons  of  a  Lisbon  saddler,  a  fisherman  from  Figueira  da 
Foa,  two  quarrymen  from  the  Minho,  and  a  score  or  so 
of  peasants  from  the  Beiras :  but  one  and  all  oi  them 
had  something  of  the  fidalgo  in  his  air,  and  one  and  all 
of  them  was  dimly  conscious  of  the  upstart  Viscount's 

low  breeding. 

The  guffaw  was  not  the  worst.    Although  the  troopers 
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•till  stood  At  ftttemtioii,  the  oaptftin's  duurp  ears  detected 
matterings  and  whisperings.  During  the  oumung  the 
men  had  debated  unong  themselves  the  motives  of  the 
l^BOOimt  for  risking  his  neok  on  horseback  in  order  to 
do  work  which  pertained  to  a  sheriff's  officer,  and  they 
had  decided  that  the  Abbot's  demand  was  prudent, 
patriotic,  and  just.  Again,  the  hospitality  of  the  Cel- 
larer, the  impressive  rites  in  the  chapel,  and,  above  all, 
the  holiness  of  the  Abbot  had  increased  their  distaste 
for  the  work  they  were  come  to  do. 

•Our  final  word *  began  the  Viscount,  pitching 

hi^  his  tin-whistle  voice.  But  the  captain  came  to  his 
senses  in  time.  He  seized  the  little  man's  fat  arm  angrily 
and  hissed  in  his  ear  : 

•  You  cursed  fool,  be  quiet.  Wait.'  And,  in  a  loud 
voice,  he  said  to  the  Prior,  '  I  will  sign.' 

A  cheer  from  the  soldiers  greeted  his  words.  Thai, 
so  that  they  might  verify  the  treasures  detailed  in  the 
inventory,  the  Prior  conducted  his  glowering  visitMs 
to  the  sacristy.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  had  alrMdy 
been  removed :  but  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  polluting 
the  chapel  with  their  presence,  and  therefore  he  chose 
a  roundabout  route.  Passing  through  the  cloisters  he 
led  the  way  through  the  kitchen. 

As  he  entered  the  lofty  room  the  Viscount,  despite 
his  chagrin,  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  admiration. 
A  dado  of  blue  and  white  tiles  ran  all  round  to  a  height 
of  six  feet ;  and,  above,  the  lime-washed  walls  were  as 
white  as  the  purest  snow,  save  where  the  word  Paz 
had  been  painted  upon  them  in  shapely  letters  of  blue. 
Above  the  fireplace,  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  rose  a  canopy  of  burnished  copper,  so  doi^ted 
that  it  pierced  the  vaulted  roof.  This  was  the  chimney. 
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Bot  the  gnftt  mofxiae  wm  m  riTulet  of  doM  water  whkh 
Riahed  down  »  stome  oluuind  the  whole  length  ci  the 
room.  Oeatnriee  before,  the  monkB  had  diverted  m 
moontam  atream  from  ita  bed,  and  ever  ainoe,  nig^t 
and  day,  winter  and  summer,  the  cheerful  wateca  had 
gone  on  leaping  and  singing  throuf^  the  great  white 
haU.  Near  its  agrees,  at  the  north-weat  corner  of  the 
kitchen,  the  rivulet  ran  through  a  square  frame  of 
perforated  boards.  Like  a  similar  contrivance  in  the 
vast  and  famous  abbey  of  Alooba^a  this  frame 
formed  a  place  of  storage  for  a  few  freshwatw  fish, 
so  that  the  refectory  tables  should  not  go  unfurnished 
even  when  the  Atlantic  storms  kept  the  monks*  boat 
idle. 

But  the  Prior  was  not  in  a  mood  to  act  as  cicerone 
to  sightseers,  and  he  strode  on  until  the  sacristy  was 
reached.  Carvalho's  guards  were  at  their  poets,  and 
they  had  been  joined  by  four  monks  who  had  come 
directly  through  the  chapel.  Among  them  were  Sebas- 
tiaA  and  Antonio. 

The  sacristy  was  dustlees  and  spotless ;  and  when 
the  cupboards  were  opened  every  inch  of  embroidery 
and  every  ounce  of  plate  were  found  in  their  placea  as 
described  in  the  inventory.  At  the  sight  of  the  gold 
and  silver  and  precious  stones  the  Viscount's  eyes 
glittered  like  glass  beads.  He  would  have  taken  the 
holy  vessels  in  his  fat  hands  to  fondle  them  had  not  the 
Prior  sternly  repelled  him.  By  way  of  revenge,  as  well 
as  to  mislead  the  captain,  the  Viscount  then  set  him- 
self to  depreciate  everything.  The  triptych  was  not 
Limoges,  and  he  had  his  doubts  about  the  rubies.  The 
vestments  were  falling  to  pieces.  As  for  the  Gran 
Vasco,  who  was  Gran  Vasco,  after  all?    He  was  a 
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painter  whom  not  one  oolleotor  in  %  thouMnd  hmd 
•TW  haud  of.  Besides,  the  painting  was  certJnS 
ft  oopj,  •' 

1.^**  **^  ~"^^  ****'  ^*»'  <^*1  °«'  P»y  the  unaUeet 
hejd.  Whra  eveiything  had  been  verified,  he  kissed 
with  exceeding  reverence  a  reliquary  containing  the 
Jdh«  of  martyrs  who  had  suffered  for  thT^nioh. 
Than  he  repUwed  this  U»t  treasure  on  ite  shelf  and 
tocked  the  cupboard.  The  captain  held  out  his  hand 
for  the  keys,  but  the  Prior  answered : 

•After  you  have  signed,  Senhor  Captain.    At  noon. 
Till  then  your  guards  are  keys  enough.' 

Together  with  the  four  monks  he  quitted  the  sacristv 
leavmg  the  two  men  to  foUow.  But  they  lingered  To 
get  out  of  earshot  of  the  guards  the  captain  drew  the 
Vis^unt  mto  the  chapel,  and  muttered  hurriedly  • 

We  sign.  T^en  we  pack  up  the  stuff  and  buiy  it. 
To-mght  we  send  to  the  Government  a  report.  We  teU 
them  how  these  feUows  threatened  resistance  and  tried 
to  wm  over  my  soldiers.  We  teU  them  how  the  Abbot 
M  an  old  miwr  doting  on  the  gold  and  silver;  that  we 
fear  a  raid  of  their  sympathisers  in  force;  and  that  we 
have  thought  it  wise  to  buiy  the  treasure.  We  ask 
them  to  send  a  lock-up  van  and  twenty  more  men  to 
bring  it  away.    And  meanwhile  .  .  .' 

JJ^A  ^^^^«  •  •  •' J^peated  the  Viscount,  beam- 
mg  and  ohuckhng.     'Meanwhile  ...    By  the  wav 
you  see  these  tiles  on  the  walls  ?  '  ^' 

Yes,  the  captain  saw  them.  The  walla  of  the  oblonir 
nave  were  ahnosfc  entirely  clothed  with  azuleioi,  m 
blue-and-white  tiles.  The  multitudmous  squares  foriied 
laJ«e  pictures  crowded  with  life-size  figure^. 

If  we  could  get  them  down  some  day  from  the 
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wallt,'  marmnnd  the  ViMonnt,  *  I  know  un  WngHthmm 
iHiO  would  pay  •  thooMUid  pounds  for  thran.* 

He  WM  interrupted  by  Brother  Cy]pnuu),  who  de- 
manded in  a  peremptory  tone  : 

'  How  much  longer  are  we  to  wait  for  yonr  Ezoellen- 
dee?' 

They  did  not  return  through  the  kitchen  and  doifter, 
but  followed  Brother  Qypriano  out  of  the  ohapd  directly 
into  the  paved  space.  The  captain  looked  haggard, 
but  the  Viscount  was  radiant. 

*  The  keys  are  here  ?' he  asked.  'Good.  Then  give 
me  a  pen.* 

Forgetting  himself  in  his  elation,  he  began  to  sign 
the  nunc  of  his  humble  days  :  but  he  quickly  scratched 
out  the  half-written  word  and  substituted  his  grandiose 
signature  as  Visconde  de  Ponte  Quebrada.  Then  he 
handed  the  quill  to  the  moroee  captain,  who  slowly  sab- 
scribed  his  name. 

*  There  I '  cried  the  >^scount,  picking  up  the  great 
iron  keys  of  the  abbey  and  the  small  steel  keys  of  the 
sacristy  cupboard.  *  Now  I  hope  everybody  is  satisfied. 
I  wish  your  Reverences  a  pleasant  journey.* 
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Tn  Ug  bell  banged  noon.  In  front  of  the  chapel  Saint 
Benedlot'a  heavy-hearted  sons  were  ready  to  depart. 
Only  Brother  G|jrpriano  was  absent. 

No  one  stirred.  The  captain  glanoed  round  with  new 
anxiety.  But  his  suspense  did  not  hut  long.  A  lighter 
bell  smote  through  the  doll  resonndings  of  Uie  great 
g(»ig.  It  was  Brother  Cypriano  ringii^  the  Angelas. 
With  kowed  he  .:>  the  monks  repeated  the  Angelic 
Salatavion.  Tb3  l oldiers  and  the  captain  uncovered : 
and,  with  an  awkward  grab  at  the  brim  of  his  sombrero, 
even  the  Viscount  made  a  show  of  following  their 
example. 

This  last  act  of  faith  being  ended,  the  Abbot  made  a 

sign,  and  two  of  the  brethren  approached  him  with 

a  litter.    The  old  man's  miraculous  tide  of  vitality  was 

ebbing  as  fast  as  it  had  flowed,  and  the  captain  knew 

that,  in  the  circumstances,  the  Minister  in  Lisbcm 

would  not  approve  of  this  indecent  haste.    But  he  had 

I  involved  himself  too  deeply  with  the  Viscount  to  draw 

back,  and  it  was  essential  to  his  plans  that  the  whole 

monastic  garrison  should  vacate  their  barracks  with- 

I  out  delay.    Therefore  he  contented  himself  with  utter* 

I  ing  a  string  of  regrets  which  nobody  heeded. 

It  was  a  quarter-past  twelve  when  the  procession 
I  started.  The  monks  went  forth  two  and  two,  like  the 
I  Seventy  in  the  gospel.    At  their  head  walked  the  Prior 
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and  the  CUkrar,  who  had  nraoh  to  diwaw  ooaoerntng 
w»ys  tad  meamK  The  Abbot's  Mtter  wm  bome  %t  flnt 
by  Father  Isidoro  and  Father  Antonio.  Brother 
pjrpriano  and  the  other  Uy-monks  brought  up  the  rear, 
niey  led  five  paok-mulee,  whose  burdeiui  contained 
little  more  than  the  monks'  winter  shoes  and  habite,  and 
a  blanket  for  each  one.  The  Prior  had  not  asked  leaye 
to  take  either  the  mules  or  their  loads,  but  the  captain 
had  not  raised  any  objection.  As  for  their  personal 
belongings,  the  fathers  and  brethren  seemed  to  be 
almost  literally  fulfilling  the  Holy  Rule,  and  to  be  carry- 
ing away  almost  nothing  of  their  own.  Each  monk 
held  a  small  bundle,  in  which  the  four  volumee  of  his 
breviMry  were  the  principal  item. 

They  wound  down  the  paved  way  without  looking 
back.  The  Viscount  grinned  and  rubbed  his  hands. 
Soon  the  black  files  were  lost  to  sight  in  the  avenue  ci 
camellias,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  strident 
grinding  of  iron  on  iron  proclaimed  their  arrival  at 
the  rusty  gate. 

The  captain  gave  a  signal  to  Carvalho,  whose  men 
had  been  busy  saddling  their  horses,  and  imme- 
diately a  detachment  twenty  strong  cantered  after 
the  exiles. 

•  A  guard  of  honour,'  chuckled  the  Viscount. 

•  I  am  obeying  the  Minister's  instructions,'  answered 
the  captain  dryly. 

•  like  a  good  boy.  And  at  the  same  time  you've  got 
rid  of  half  these  prying  peasants.  But  come,  we  haven't 
sampled  the  cellar.  And  I  could  eat  a  couple  of  those 
fat  trout.' 

The  captain  flung  aside  his  uncomfortable  thoughte 
and  agreed,  with  an  oath,  to  a  ce-ouse.     The  pair 
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plBBged  into  the  oool  oorridcNn,  to  naaatck  the  lwd«r 
with  oimU  loooeM. 

Meuwhile  Um  unpitifnl  sun  wm  beating  oo  tlie 
moaiW  heeds  end  on  the  Abbot's  rude  litter.  The 
omel  bell  of  fire  hung  in  »  dome  of  so  hwd  e  blue  thet 
it  mi^t  heve  been  out  from  one  immense  aepphire. 
The  Athmtic  ohafed  in  ita  bed  with  a  simmering  sound, 
end  bUnded  the  eyes  like  molten  copper. 

Owelho  and  his  troopers,  who  had  bem  h*«g<«^g  on 
the  monks'  rear,  were  the  first  to  surrendw.  Riding 
forward  to  the  head  of  the  train,  Carvalho  in  person 
suggested  that  both  driyeni  and  driven  should  ftiqemp 
amicably  in  a  neighbouring  grove  of  eucalyptus  until 
the  fiercest  heat  had  passed.    The  Prior  agreed. 

Of  all  the  eucalyptus  groves  in  Portugal,  the  grove 
which  the  taravdlers  antered  was  one  of  the  ddeet  and 
most  grandly  grown.  Just  above  it  a  small  pine  wood 
offwed  a  deeper  and  cooler  shade,  and  a  rapid  brook 
made  the  oasis  complete.  Almost  immediate  some 
of  the  soldiers  began  to  fraternise  with  the  monks, 
pressing  upon  them  dark  bnxu  baked  from  maiae  and 
lye,  and  handing  round  the  wine-skins.  Hie  monks, 
in  their  turn,  offered  salt  fish,  which  the  soldtars  joy- 
fully ate  quite  raw.  After  the  repast  the  soMien  flimg 
themselves  down  full  length  to  sleep  upon  tito  {wie- 
needles;  and  although  the  monks  produced  their 
breviaries  and  tried  to  say  the  Office,  ere  long  most  dP 
them  succumbed  to  drowsiness. 

Antonio  was  wide  awake.  His  share  of  the  frail  old 
Abbot's  weight  had  seemed  not  much  more  than  a 
feather  to  his  youthful  strength.  He  loo^d  nwnd. 
The  mules  and  horses  were  browsing  happily  in  tiie  lash 
herbage.    Carvalho  and  a  corporal  were  spelling  out 
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some  papers  in  low  tones.  The  Gdlarar  and  the  Prior 
were  equally  engrossed  in  writing  and  figuring.  Undw 
the  densest  pine  tree  Father  Isidoro  ai^  Father  Sebas- 
tian were  keeping  vigil  over  the  sleeping  Abbot. 

The  young  monk  sauntered  eastwards,  following  up 
the  course  of  the  stream.  He  suspected  that  its  danoing 
waters  were  those  which  had  flowed  through  tiie  monas- 
tery kitchen,  and  a  few  minutes  breasting  of  the  pine- 
orowded  slope  proved  that  he  was  right.  From  the 
top  of  the  knoll  he  could  make  out  the  dazriing  white 
iroat  of  the  chapel,  framed  in  dark  granite,  and  he 
could  hear  the  dull  boom  of  the  great  bell  striking  two 
o'clock. 

At  the  ^oot  of  the  knoU,  half  hidden  in  verdure,  some 
dili^idat  buildings  huddled  on  the  banks  of  the  rivu- 
let. He  descended  to  explore  them.  The  windows  of 
the  little  house  were  broken,  and  weeds  choked  the 
garden.  There  w^re  also  two  bams,  raised  on  stone 
pillaiB  to  thwart  the  rats,  a  byre,  a  threshing  floor,  and 
a  Httle  orangery  in  full  blossom.  Apparent^  many 
years  had  sUpped  by  since  the  place  was  inhabited. 

Having  satisfied  his  curiosity  Antonio  was  turning 
away  when  a  thought  struck  him.  He  approached  the 
building  again  and  examined  them  much  more  closely. 
Then  he  took  his  resolution.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  gUUering  white  chapd,  which  shone  down  upon  him 
like  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb,  he  knelt  in  the  long  grass 
and  repeated  the  Benedictine  prayer,  Exeita  Domine. 
His  prayer  done,  he  remained  a  few  minutes  in  medita- 
tion before  he  sought  his  brethren. 

Regaining  the  knoll's  top  and  beginning  to  descend, 
Antonio  found  that  the  scene  had  changed  for  the  worse. 
The  attitudes  of  some  of  his  drowsy  companions  w«re 
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neither  dignified  nor  pioturesque.  They  were  wearing 
their  worst  tunics  for  the  journey,  and  the  grey  dust 
from  the  road  did  not  improve  the  nisty  black  of  the 
garments.  Their  bundles  looked  untidy  and  paltry. 
More  disenchanting  still,  some  of  the  monks  who  were 
still  awake  seemed  to  have  descended  from  their  exalta- 
tion and  to  be  sourly  grumbling  together  over  their 
misfortunes;  while  the  faces  of  the  Prior  and  the 
Cellarer  shewed  that  they  were  still  deeply  debating 
the  community's  creature-comforts. 

For  a  moment  Antonio's  enthusiastic  faith  was 
shocked  and  chilled.  Was  this  cause  worthy,  after  all, 
of  the  bitter  sacrifice  he  had  resolved  to  make  7  But 
his  doubt  vanished  in  an  instant  in  the  light  of  a  thought 
which  came  to  him  as  if  from  heaven.  He  thought  oi 
the  great  flights,  the  great  martyrdoms,  and  undorstood 
that  if  he  could  have  been  a  looker-on  at  them  all,  he 
would  have  seen  the  jewel  of  faithful  love  shining  out 
firom  a  dull  alloy.  Sahit  Benedict's  flight  from  Subiaoo 
to  Monte  Cassino,  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Laurence — 
no  doubt  even  these  holy  happ^ungs  had  had  thnr 
ugly  elements,  their  sordid  accompaniments.  Their 
realitiee  did  not  correspond  with  the  idealised  versions 
of  stately  altar-pieces,  and  stained  glass,  and  illuminated 
parchments,  and  statuary.  More.  He  reminded  him- 
self that,  according  to  human  standards,  even  his 
divine  Master  had  passed  poorly  from  a  mean  birth  to 
a  base  death.  He  recalled  the  words  of  Isaias,  Non  est 
tpedea  ei,  neque  decor ;  et  viditmts  eum  et  non  erat  lupttr 
tut  et  desiderav%mu9  eum :  *  There  is  no  beauty  in  him 
nor  comeliness  ;  and  we  have  seen  him,  and  tiiere  was 
no  sightliness  that  we  should  desire  him.' 
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VII 

Two  miles  outeide  Navares  a  hurrying  horseman 
almost  collided  with  the  head  of  the  monks*  prooessiom. 
He  turned  out  to  be  a  courier  from  Lisbon  with  an 
urgent  letter  for  the  Prior. 

Heased  to  be  spared  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  the 
monastery,  and  still  better  pleased  with  the  broad  coin 
which  the  Oellarer  gave  him  from  the  community's 
scanty  purse,  the  messenger  deUvered  his  package  and 
was  about  to  set  his  horse's  head  homewards,  without 
enquiring  what  the  monks'  exodus  might  mean,  when 
Carvalho  bade  him  halt. 

'  Tour  Reverence,*  said  Carvalho  to  the  Prior  none 
too  respectfully,  '  I  have  no  orders  to  st<^  letters,  but 
I  have  positive  orders  tiiat  your  Reverences  must  not 
attempt  to  harangue  the  people  of  Navares.  And  I 
have  further  orders  that  your  Reverences  must  not 
remain  in  Navares  beyond  noon  to-morrow.  I  am  to 
conduct  all  who  wish  it  to  Lisbon,  where  the  Govem- 
mMit  will  settle  the  matter  of  the  pensi<»is  of  your 
Reverences  as  soon  as  possible.' 

He  showed  the  Prior  two  more  sheets  from  the 
Viscount's  inexhaustible  store  of  papers  in  support  of 
his  announcement.  For  a  moment  the  Prior  lost  his 
self-control. 

'  Cur  ! '  he  said. 

Carvalho  bowed,  with  the  scornful  smile  of  borrowed 
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power  towards  fallen  greatnees,  and  rode  off  to  dispose 
his  mem  in  two  extended  files,  which  oould,  if  necessary, 
envelope  the  monks  completely.  The  Prior  also  went 
back  along  the  line,  briefly  telling  the  news  to  each 
pair  of  m<mks  and  bidding  thorn  be  ready  for  a  council 
in  their  lodging  at  Navaree. 

As  the  Cellarer's  kinsman,  the  Navares  c om-merdiant, 
lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  shelter  of  his 
house  was  gained  before  news  of  the  monks'  arrival 
had  readied  the  townspeople.  The  corn-merchant  was 
a  convinced  Liberal,  and  something  of  an  Miti-clerioal : 
but  he  received  the  Cellarer's  brethren  with  hearty 
sympathy  and  lavish  hospitality.  He  gave  up  to  the 
Abbot  his  own  room.  The  beds  of  clean  straw  which 
he  caused  to  be  made  along  the  whole  length  of  a  newly 
lime-washed  granary  were  softer  than  the  mattresses 
at  the  monastery,  and  his  supper  of  M>up  and  salt  fish 
and  oheeee  and  wine  was  appetising  and  abundant. 
P«^pe  his  best  deed,  however,  was  his  ezpulsioii  of 
Garv,\Bio  and  the  corporal,  who  coolly  walked  into  the 
granary  so  as  to  listen  to  the  monks'  discussions. 

*  y«y  well,'  shouted  Carvalho  after  the  Cellarer  had 
convinced  him  that  his  precious  papers  gave  him  no 
r^t  to  violate  a  private  domicile,  '  I  go  :  but  I  forbid 
their  Reverences  to  hold  any  kind  of  assembly.' 

*  Their  Reverences,'  retorted  the  com-mt.wfcrtnt,  who 
feared  man  even  less  than  he  feared  God,  *  will  do  as 
they  please  so  long  as  they  are  in  my  houBe.  As  for 
your  Worship,  he  will  kindly  walk  out  of  it.' 

Aftw  supper  the  co'anoil  began.  Vent  Creator  Spiri- 
tu»  waf«  sung.  Then  the  Prior  rose,  with  the  lettw  from 
Lisbon  in  his  hand,  and  said : 

'  Dear  Fathers  and  Brethren.    God  help  us  to  bear 
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our  many  aorrowi.      The  courier  has  brought  bad 
news. 

'  For  some  reason,  which  the  Visconde  de  Ponte  Qoe- 
brada  could  explain,  our  house  was  the  flrst  to  be  seised. 
But  before  many  days  have  passed  the  spoilers  will 
possess  themselves  of  all  the  houses  of  our  Order.  We 
are  forbidden  to  take  counsel  wiUi  any  other  community 
of  outcast  religious,  or  to  establish  ourselyes  in  new 
houses.  Without  God's  help  this  is  the  end  of  the  Portu- 
guese Benedictine  congregation. 

*  From  man  we  have  nothing  to  hope.  The  Govmn- 
ment  is  one  of  bad  faith.  In  my  hand  I  have  the 
proofs  that  the  earlier  laws  of  this  Spring  were  shams. 
All  the  time  it  was  intended  to  suppress  the  Orders 
entirely  :  but  the  Government  dared  not  let  the  peoi^ 
see  the  thick  end  of  the  wedge.  They  have  revealed  it 
at  last  with  fear  and  trembling.  Their  Bill  was  fathered 
upon  one  Minister  alone,  the  Senhor  Joaquim  d'Aguiar. 
It  was  arranged  that,  in  the  event  of  public  indignation, 
the  other  Ministers  were  to  repudiate  openly  both  the 
Senhor  d'Aguiar  and  his  Bill,  although,  in  secret,  it  was 
their  joint  act  and  deed.  Portugal  is  being  governed 
in  a  poisonous  mist  of  tricks  and  lies. 

•  But  why  does  the  Portuguese  people' suffer  God  to 
be  robbed  and  His  servants  thrown  into  the  highway 
without  crowding  to  the  rescue  ?  Alas,  dear  Fathers 
and  Brethren,  I  know  the  answer.  Our  poor  land  ia 
sick  of  war :  but  there  is  a  deeper  reason  why  even  the 
most  fervent  Catholics  will  not  unsheath  the  sword 
again  in  our  defence.  Dom  Miguel  deceived  them. 
Just  as  Dom  Pedro  has  made  a  sham  of  Liberalism,  so 
Dom  Miguel  has  made  a  sham  of  piety.  Dom  Miguel 
raised  the  cry  of  "  Throne  and  Altar."    But  he  cared 
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00^7  tor  the  l^rone.  If  Saint  Miolmel  «id  aU  the  •naeb 
dionki  deeoend  to  earth  in  our  defence,  the  CatholW 
Fortugal  nu|^t  join  their  banners  :  but  the  Portuguese 
0»tiu>h08  wiU  not  believe  again  in  any  merely  hinan 
leader.    They  remember  Eyora  Monte.  ^^ 

nfSTL^  ™*°^  ^^  *^  *y'"^y  «»d  treachery 
of  Oie  Gov«imient  wiU  be  appUuded  and  uphdZ 
MMiy  lands  have  lent  the  Emperor  Pedro  money^  and 
Aey  daim  the  nght  to  influence  him  in  secret  The 
Rotes«»nts  of  EngUnd  wiU  rejoice  in  our  do^aU 
because  we  ««  CathoUcs  and  monks  :  the  atheists  and 
Jeirs  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries  because  we  are 
Omstians^  The  oppression  of  monks  will  spread. 
^,  Prance,  even  Italy,  will  suffer.  Pater  dimitte 
tuts;  non  emm  sciunt  quid  faeiuni:  "Father,  fondve 
them;  they  know  not  what  they  do."  ' 

The  loijg  room  was  growing  dimmer  whil^  the  Prior 
was  speakmg,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  oould 
hardly  see  the  features  of  his  auditors.  For  two  or 
three  kMjg  minutes  silence  blent  itself  with  the  dusk. 
The  hveher-mmded  among  the  monks  sato  stiU  be- 

TT  !?*^  ****  *^*  ^^  ^o''«  ^o'da  were  aU  too  teue 
while  the  simpler  souls  were  cowed  and  hushed  by  th^ 

sphntenng  of  their  hwt  props  of  hope.  ^ 

The  Prior,  not  wishing  to  impose  his  bare  opinions 
jpon  the  community,  went  to  the  window  and  read  atoud 
the  long  and  clear  letter  from  Lisbon  which  a  devout 
i^nan  had  nude  so  much  haste  to  despatch.  At  the 
end^  his  re^hng  he  caUed  for  candles ;  and.  as  «h« 
M  they  were  brought,  he  threw  the  council  open. 

Notmespoite.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Antonio.  aU 
eats  were  waiting  for  his  words.  Amidst  the  prosaic 
discomforts  of  their  hot  march  the  monks  had  swn  the 
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young  priest  merely  m  one  more  dnaty  and  perspiring 
exile :  but,  after  the  speech  of  the  Prior,  they  recovered 
some  of  the  mood  in  which  they  had  listened  to  the 
Abbot's  prophecy  the  night  before.  The  scene  had  a 
solemnity  of  its  own.  Instead  of  carved  stalls  the  monks 
sat  on  boxes,  casks,  and  heaps  of  straw :  but  the  few 
candles,  casting  vague  shadows  of  black-robed  figures 
upon  the  death-white  walls,  filled  the  mind  with  bodings 
ot  supernatural  mystery.  One  and  all  gazed  upon 
Antonio's  face,  fully  persuaded  that  he  would  speak  and 
ready  to  obey. 

Antonio,  becoming  conscious  of  dieir  expectation, 
flushed  and  fastened  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  The 
Prior,  putting  into  words  the  general  feeling,  said 
gently: 

'Father  Antonio,  be  not  afraid.  What  said  our 
Father  Saint  Benedict  in  the  Holy  Rule  ?  Ideo  autem 
omneg  ad  eotuUium  vocari  diximua  ;  quia  aaepe  iuniori 
Dominus  revekU  quod  melius  e^ :  "  We  have  ordained 
that  all  be  called  to  Council,  because  it  is  often  to  Um 
youngest  that  Qod  revealeth  what  is  best."   Speak.' 

The  Prior's  words,  the  intent  looks  of  his  brethren, 
the  shadows,  the  candle-flames,  the  silence,  seemed  to 
Antonio  like  so  many  hands,  great  and  small,  held  out 
hungrily  for  his  words.  Besides,  was  it  not  disloyal, 
mean,  unbrotherly  to  lock  away  a  secret  from  his 
brethren  ?  At  this  thought  the  hands  came  searching 
and  plucking  in  his  very  breast.  But  the  heavenly  light, 
which  had  been  burning  like  a  bright  lamp  within  him 
all  day  long,  once  more  shewed  him  his  duty.  He 
knew  that  among  the  monks  were  old  men  of  enfeebled 
mind  and  weakened  will,  whose  worn  wits  would  not  be 
proof  against  the  artful  pryings  and  questionings  of 
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■piM,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  burden  them  with  a 
seorat  they  could  not  keep.  Yet  this  was  a  minor 
oonaidaration.  The  supreme  fact  was  that  God  was 
saying  to  him,  *  Hold  thy  peace.* 

Only  when  the  silence  had  become  unbearable  did 
Antonio  answer : 

•  Father  Prior,  indulge  me.  U  I  must  speak.  I  craye 
leave  to  speak  last.' 

Ab  affectation  and  false  humility  were  faults  which 
had  long  been  cast  out  of  the  community,  the  Prior 
reluctantly  took  Antonio  at  his  word.  Indeed,  there 
was  that  in  the  young  priest's  voice  which  compelled  the 
acquiescence  of  all. 

•  Then  let  us.  Fathers  and  Brethren,'  said  the  Prior 
at  k/DgOi,  •  speak  in  turn.  I  wiU  begin.  But  aU  I  shall 
say  is  subject  to  alteration,  nay,  perhaps  to  complete 
reversal,  by  the  counsel  Father  Antonio  shall  give  us.' 

A  low  murmur  of  approval  rounded  off  his  words. 

'My  own  counsel,'  continued  the  Prior,  'would  be 
this.     The  Father  Cellarer  knows  to  a  vintem  how 
much  m  ney  we  can  find.    Let  us,  for  the  present, 
turn  our  cheek  to  the  smiter  and  abandon  our  com- 
mumty  life.    Let  each  of  us  decide  where  and  how  he 
can  best  Uve  tiU  we  have  bettered  or  worsened  our  case 
m  Lisbon,  and  let  him  declare  to  the  Father  Cellarer 
what  money  he  wiU  need.    For  the  present  Father 
lodoro  and  Brother  Qypriano  and  I  wiU  remain  here 
with  our  beloved  Father  Abbot.    He  beUevee  '-here 
the  Pnors  voice  trembled—*  that  God  wiU  caU  his  soul 
away  to-morrow ;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  "  God  for- 
bid.   But  be  it  to-morrow,  or  next  week,  or  next  month,or 
next  year,  here  we  stay.  Father  Isidoro,  Brother  Cypriano 
and  I,  even  though  aU  the  horses  and  men  in  Portugal 
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SSi.  n  5" "  '^'^  ^  **»*  earth,  I  wffl  join  tlie 
IJ^thar  CeW  in  Li-bon.    We  duOl  Uve  in  the  hoo^ 

^•Ives  de  8ou»,  the  notwy.  in  the  Rua  Angueta.  Let 
eirejy jMie  of  us  keep  in  touch,  one  with^ther.  at 
th^iKWw-  until  our  future  i.  elearly  kno^/  ""' 

UmedbythemonkBinturn.  Eveiy  one  of  ^Jil 
^~ymg  dfigreee  of  conviction,  repeated  the  Prior's 
u^  cUuse  about  Antonio's  coming  words,  and  every 
one  of  them  endorsed  the  Prior's^omwel. 

oltT^  ^~  "*^  •*^*"  <»*^«'  oh<rfr.monks  added 
ti^^  refuge  would  be  in  a  house  of  their  Oid^ 
g«ush  soil,  just  across  the  Guadiana.    It  appeared 

that  ^y  had  fixed  upon  this  particuhtf  Spanish  i«r 
J^  bemuse  It  was  within  two  hours'  rid£7p<^ 
Father  Sebastian  amiounced  that  he  would  toke^Sw 
at  the  Ingleanhos  in  Lisbon.    These  English  Fatiiers 
he  said,  oould  not  be  suppressed  becauTSiey  ^ 
»«mhtt  priests  and  British  subjects :   but  t^  h^ 
m^W    "?   ''ov^^bmg  of   community   life/  Othil 
monks  spoke  of  Vigo,  of  Santiago  de  CiompostoTrf 
SirT^r'l*  "*"  house^Belgium  whTSlere 
SL„«  Tu   ^**f^"»««-     Two  dreamed  of  Monte 
Cwnno  it«df ,  and  one  surprised  the  Coundl  by  men- 
tionmg  a  Benedictine  house  in  Protestant  England,  not 

Patiiere  named  friends,  clerical  and  lay,  in  va^ 
oitaes  of  Portugal,  beneath  whose  roofs  ^U  coSTdS 
quieUy  if  the  Prior's  and  the  CeUarer's  flgSt  ^^l^ 
diould  end  in  defeat,    ib  for  the  lay-toethJSn   C 
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d^ded  to  go  in  .  body  to  Evor».  where  Brother  Lorenw 
h^  okto.  on  the  protection  of  tJie  Arohbidl       "^ 

within  the  ume  sqnare  mile  of  earth,  there  wL^Z^! 

?a^ll?S.  vw",**'  ^!.""**  «Tangement8 ;   even  -  . 

whi«K  rSr^!?  *?**®"°«  ***»""•  The  buM  of  talk 
which  fdbwed  on  the  more  formal  speaking  was  not 
without  the  shriU  note  of  schoolboy. rtWdiTJ  a 
tbou^nd  plans  for  ^  approachingloli^  *"""  * 

fS^rSf^  le'Aftr^'**  "^  P««ocupation  with  if 
Mmporais,  was  one  of  the  community's  most  anirif n»ii» 

«»dri  m^bM.,  swiftly  d.,«„^  4JCr^  '" 

Hi.  bright  flm  Toioe  out  tlirough  tlu  duU  bno  Vk. 
r^  "f^  '^?^  "^  «»tte^  C^ 

•  F.tlier  Antonio,'  uid  the  Prior,  quietly  ud  Undk 
■wJTk^:>  ^•,""  "^  «dTanoed  with  bowed  h»S 

»i  rr       !  .'°''  ">«°«»"»  «n  the  hope  that  d«4n«. 

"gnts  leapt  into  fuller  bnghtne.8.    He  r«i»d  hi.  he«i 
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Eyeiywhere  lie  mw  eyes.  ey«»-<»kl  eyw  «iid  yomig 
Ve«,  loviiig  ^M  and  item  ejres,  duU  ejM  «id  em 
^ee,  hopeful  eye.  mkI  fearful  eyee-ereiywhefe  eye.,  i 
•ye.  fixed  on  him,  Antonio,  alone. 

•lather  Prior *  he  began.    But  hi.  prepand 

word,  were  taken  away.  The  eye.  went  on  pierdna 
him  until  he  felt  like  the  holy  martyr  Sebaetian  in^ 
midat  of  the  .harp  arrow..  At  laat  word,  bunt  from 
him. 

•  My  Father.,  my  Brethren,*  he  cried.    '  Forgive  me. 
To-morrow  I  aiu  going  back  into  the  world  I ' 

One  of  the  light,  went  out  suddenly,  a.  if  Antonio*. 
apo.ta.y  had  .truck  it  down  like  a  blow.  But  for  five 
or  rixMcood.no  one  .tirred  or  .poke.  A  woood  candle- 
flame  leapt  up  and  died  away.  Then,  in  the  dimnew,  up- 
row  a  confuMd  murmuring,  riuupened  hero  and  thero 
Ijr  exclamations  of  scorn  or  anger  or  bitter  kotow 
More  dMtinctly  than  the  reet  was  heard  the  garrukm. 
contempt  of  Father  Bernardo.  whoM  UpM.  into  the 

rin  of  gluttony  had  so  often  scandalised  the  brethren, 
father  Bernardo's  righteous  scorn  wa.  sinoere.  He 
had  no  vocation  to  be  a  saint  or  a  hero  him«df ;  Jbut 
he  knew  that  saint,  and  heroes  were  neccMaiy,  and  he 
de^wed  Antonio  for  turning  his  back  upon  the  light. 

The  Cellarer  left  his  seat  and  came  to  Antonio's  ride 
Wdoro  and  Sebastian  followed  him.  and  other  monk^ 
riiewed  rigns  of  doing  the  same.  But  before  a  word 
couW  be  breathed  into  his  ear,  Antonio  wrenched  him- 
fr  **?*  **'  the  midst  of  the  increaring  group  and  threw 
nunself  on  his  knees  at  the  Prior's  feet. 

•  For  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,'  he  pleaded,  in  low 
mtense  tones,  '  bid  them  leave  me  in  peace.' 
The  Prior  took  one  of  the  remaining  oandl'«  and 
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djA-|«l  hi.  cheek;   for  he  iaugined  thTJelTS 
L'rwISoir"^'    But  he  looked  more  dee^y;   J 

^*uMw.    It  IS  time  for  Compline ' 
As  everybody  knew  the  almost  invariable  pi»ven 

for  fTMh  candles,  and  the  community  be«m  to  mSS 

whtrfJ.**!?K^?*^  •  ^^  "^  ^»n»in«  in  the  room 

"^  on  a  tomb.    Antonio  breathed  towards  th.  frZa 

I '»«'y  tt.  P«,.r  h.  h«l  heart  at  the  b^!S^  rf  (^ 
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PUm.  Noekm  qm$km  d  ftntm  perfeekm :  *  M»j  the 
Almighty  Lord  grant  him  a  quiet  night  and  a  perfect 
end.' 

Am  he  tamed  away  with  a  bursting  hewt  he  '^^<n 
face  to  face  with  Father  Sebastian,  who  had  seen  hii 
■tealthy  %ht.  Sebastian.  ^  u.nal,  was  drawing  his 
habit  okMely  round  his  ho^.y  Inerr  ^vaa  more  than 
ueoal  of  the  oonsumptive  .low  >  i  mJh  »jcr  and <rf  the 
too  bright  fire  in  his  eye^.  '.  Ji  Lv  o  m-jv  Tat  <  aaoh  other 
■eaiohingly. 

'Father  Antonio.*  at,  ,  St^a'-<;.a  a*;  Iv.,  'is  thli 
our  Lord's  work  or  t/-  •Iv>vi'  :^ 

'It  is  our  Lord's.'  -ttu-Tu  1  /  t..rio  in  a  firm  voioe. 
'  Take  heed  that  you  do  /it  - . . -u  ^i  it. 

He  brushed  past  and  oj  en<  -^  tie  ^ick  )t  which  led 
into  the  high  road.  But.beio  paBsrd  out.heseiaed 
his  frimd's  thin  hand  in  a  fierce  grip. 

'  Sebastian.'  he  said,  '  ask  aU  my  brethren  to  IdigiTe 
me  and  to  pray  for  me.  Take  care  of  my  breviaiy,  if 
you  can.    Good-bye.' 

A  sentry  challenged  him  as  he  strode  forth :  bnt 
Antonio  threw  him  aside.  '  I  am  not  your  prisoner,' 
he  said;  and  the  feUow.  bemused  by  wine  and  by 
^tigue,  fell  back  without  another  word. 
^Hurrying  through  Nayaree  he  contrived  to  pass  the 
Apothecary's  shop  unobseryed  by  the  throng  of  leading 
townsmen  who  were  warmly  debating  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  monks'  case.  Outside  the  taver  .  he 
was  lees  successful ;  and.  in  one  instance,  a  lewd  u^jult 
which  was  flung  after  him  led  to  bitter  rejoinders  and 
a  scuffle.  A  young  man,  whose  pleasant  face  contrasted 
oddly  with,  his  words,  ran  after  Antonio  to  say  that  the 
mcmks  ou^t  to  have  been  driven  out  long  ago :  but, 
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jn^otW  h«d.  tour  MpMste  men  o<for«i  him 
Jfl^Mtgr.  ranging  from  •  puU  of  wine  to  •  night's 

ThMking  friend.  «nd  forgiving  foes,  the  yoons 
prieet  piMMd  forwud  until  the  iMt  house*  of  N«yiurw 
wiie  Bum  thAn  «  league  behind  him.  Only  then  did 
he  dnk  down  to  rest.  Hi.  hiUting.pl«»  wm  on  »  more 
nwtheity  pomt  of  the  long  range  of  hill,  on  whioh 
.tood  the  monMteiy  from  whioh  h«  had  been  oa.t  into 
•ate.  By  the  .tan  he  knew  that  exactly  twenty-four 
hour,  had  pamed  unoe  hi.  reverie  on  the  oork  benoh. 
on  the  flat  roof  of  the  oloi.ter.  ^^ 

TJ»«in  around  him,  like  the  ai«  of  the  night  before 
to  the  monastery  garden,  were  rich  with  Menu  of  lemoo- 
hlossom  and  honeysuckle.  The  Atlantio  stiU  Uy  an- 
▼Med  by  wind:  but  the  ocean  swell,  as  it  searched  the 
creeks  and  caves,  hummed  heavily  and  wearily,  like 
a  gnat  bee  mining  in  the  bells  of  flowers  that  held  no 
Honey. 
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^rpoKio  slept  soundly  untU  sunrise.  When  he  awoke 
the  larks  were  in  fuU  song.  He  sat  up.  The  carpet  of 
pme-nesrUee  around  hiin  was  curiously  patterned  with 
tong  Uaok  stnpee-the  tree-trunks'  shadows  oast  by 
the  tew.  strong  sun.  No  wind  moved  in  the  wood  :  but 
out  at  sea  the  weather  seemed  to  have  freshened,  lor 
theohaunt  of  the  Atlantic  was  quicker  and  louder 

The  monk  knelt  down  and  said  his  morning  prayers 
^.  obeying  the  call  of  the  great  waters,  he  arose  and 
■touok  aloog  the  margin  of  a  maize-field  towards  the 

r^-  JP^»"«»^our  he  was  ankle-deep  in  fine  yeUow 
mmA.  ami  the  beach  feU  away  too  steeply  and  the 
«nd«^w^oked  too  strongly  for  a  plunge,  so  he  turned 
«»  ptodded  northward. 

Two  miles  of  toilsome  going  brought  him  to  a  little 
eetua^about  a  furlong  wide.  Aloiig  the  farther  bank 
jpwwtod  a  white  viUage  with  a  considerable  tower : 
butnone  of  the  viUagers  appeared  to  be  astir.  Theout- 
flowagtKifi  had  left  a  deep  pool  of  clear  water.  Antonio 
^ItTj^^.  and  jumped  in;  and  only  when  Uie 
level  of  the  water  had  so  far  fallen  that  further  swim- 
m^gwas  mposdble  did  he  emerge  from  his  bath. 

Kefireahed  and  strengthened  he  turned  inhuid  and 
S!f^.  «P-»^««n  until  he  reached  a  point  to  which 

washed  his   under-garments ;    and   whUe   they   were 
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*7«g  in  the  sun  he  sat  under  an  evergreen  oak.  wr»DBed 

Ai^  Tf  ^^^'  '^^  *^*°  *^  ^^  «»«  Divine  (Mce. 
Although  lie  had  perforce  left  behind  at  Navaree  the 
^ndfe  which  contained  three  volumes  of  his  breviary, 
f  ™Mh    k"^*  r^y  in  his  hand  the  Pars  Nivalis, 

br^m  and  by  the  time  his  clothes  were  dry,  he  had 
rewted  the  whole  of  Matins,  Lauds,  and  Prime. 

n^H?^'  !;  ^^'  ^*  °^  *"'  *o  ^ow^r  false 
pnde.    Exceptmg  one  volume  of  a  breviary  and  the 

«^' '^?%.  "**  ^  ^^  ^"  ^^««*  »  possession  in 
the  world  It  was  true  that  he  owned  a  pair  of  brawny 
arms,  and  he  was  willing  and  eager  to  use  them  hard 
from  morning  to  night:  but  he  fdt  that  the  prime  neces- 
sity was  to  exchange  his  habit  few  a  layman's  dress  It 
was  not  fitting  that  a  monk  of  Saint  Benedict  should 
wander  aboat  hke  a  mendicaat  friar.  Aooordingly 
Antonio^lv^i  to  enter  the  viMage  and  to  seek^d.' 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  from  the  secular  deny 

!  J*1^  ^^  ^*'**°'  **'*>^«  ^^  ««««te  Md  de- 
scended the  northern  bank  until  he  reached  a  lane 
roughly  paved  v  ith  boulders.  The  lane  wound  in  and 
out  between  low  waUs:  but  it  led  at  last  to  the  foot  of 
a  ^und  on  which  rose  a  vast  oblong  church  with  lime- 
waated  walls  imd  granite  quoins.  The  sacristan  in 
™^  fu  ^l^Vy  scarlet  gown,  was  in  the  act  of 
unkekmg  the  daors  ;  and,  through  his  offices,  Ant«io 
sooo  found  himself  in  the  ample  presence  of  the  uuke- 

CtffU.  * 

The  padrercura  received  his  visitor  with  uncertain 
approval.  He  was  a  hard-headed  old  man,  whose 
ooiiMels  were  less  eagerly  sought  by  his  flock  in  the 
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oauDba^^  «r  biuh-vme  pruning.     He  bdieved  evirr 
•rtii^  (rf  Ae  langest  Md  latest  of  U»e  creeds  implioitb 
•lidhred  biwmingly ;  but  there  was  not  •  tingeolF    « 
i^»fao  m  hia  personality.    The  sight  of  a  monk  sligt  m 
mmA  him.    This  seouJar  priest  felt  that  a  religj    * 
must  be  contemptuous  of  his  common-sense,  every-dar 
Oinstiamty.  and  that  he  must  be  tacitly  challeLini 
bun  to  a  superfine  and  unpractical  piety.    BeddaTthe 
cura  s  fnends  were  Liberals,  and  they  had  quieted  his 
qualms  oonoeming  the  new  laws  against  the  monasteries 
by  asBunng  him,  as  they  assured  so  many  others  of  his 
class  that  the  swollen  revenues  of  the  suppressed  houses 
wo^  go  to  augment  the  wretched  stipends  of  the  rural 

Antonio  began  to  explain  whence  he  had  come.  But 
toe  swnstan  was  ah^y  tugging  away  at  the  beU-rope, 
and  the  cura  mtemipted. 

•  You  are  not  a  lay-brother  ? '  he  demanded.  '  You 
Me  a  i»iest  ?  ' 

*  I  am  a  priest,'  answered  Antonio. 

'  W«  *?i?liL^  ""^  "^y  ^^^•'  «^^  ^^  ""'a  promptly. 
We  will  talk  about  your  business  at  breakfast ' 

fl  Jin^^^ii"*^  7?""  ^^'  ^^^^''^  responded  Antonio, 
flushmg  sadly.  '  I  was  ordained  priest  only  forty-eighi 
thTlt!*''  *?f  y^*^^y  coming  we  were  driven  ftSm 

n«^  ?  ?"?'*  ^^^  "^"^^^  *o^»rds  the  young  monk. 
Unmystical  though  he  was,  he  recalled  the  Zm^ 

t^aZTV^t"^  ^y'  **^«  ^^  ^PPi^^  of  W. 
own  first  Mass.  He  laid  his  rough  hand  kindly  on 
Antomo's  shoulder.  ' 
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'  Come,'  he  Mid,  *  if  you  oan't  wy  my  Khs.  «!  hmat 
youihiUlaerveit.'  ^     y  «».  ••  !••» 

Antonio  served  the  our»'«  Mass  at  a  gilded  altar, 
tnoked  out  with  gaudy  vaeee  of  faded  crimson  paper 
roses  m  the  very  worst  taste  he  had  ever  seen.  Bat  the 
old  pnest,  despite  the  nasality  of  his  Latin  and  the 
jwkmess  of  his  genuflexions,  said  Mass  with  an  intensity 
of  reoolleotion  which  edified  the  server  ezceedmgly; 
•nd  the  few  peasants  who  knelt  on  the  boarded  floor 
WMe  not  behind  him  in  devotion. 

The   cura's   breakfast   was   enlarged   in   Antonio's 
honour.    Over  and  above  the  inevitable  baoalhau,  or 
salted  stook-firii,  there  was  a  whole  hake.    It  had  been 
oaught  only  half  a  dozen  hours  before,  and  it  made  a 
flue  show  with  its  head  and  taU  projecting  over  the 
ends  of  a  long  rough  dish,  gaUy  painted  with  birds  and 
flowers.    There  was  also  a  piled-up  mess  of  boifed  beef 
and  ham  sausage,  banked  on  rice  and  white  cabbage 
«id  moated  round  with  a  broth  fnll  of  chick-peas. 
E^  bieakf aster  was  also  served  with  a  couple  of  eggs, 
fried  mohve  oil;   and  the  meal  was  rounded  offby 
a  basket  of  late  strawberries.    To  wash  down  the  sohds 
the  cura  opened  three  bottles  of  sharp  green  wine. 

Antonio  ate  and  drank  sparingly.  During  the  meal 
he  confined  himself  to  answering  his  host's  innumerable 
questions,  and  Hstening,  without  resentment,  to  sly 
hints  about  monkish  arrogance  and  luxury :  but  while 
the  cura  was  busy  with  his  strawberries,  he  told  simply 
and  shortly  the  tale  of  the  alien  Visoonde  de  Ponte 
Vluebrada.  As  he  ceased  speaking  he  saw  that  the  old 
man  was  half  won  round  to  the  monks'  side. 

'  And  now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? '  asked  the 
cura. 
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'  Fot  Uie  presMit,'  said  Antonio,  '  I  am  going  back 
into  the  world.  I  will  be  a  burden  upon  none.  I  am 
going  to  work  ;  and,  when  I  have  put  a  little  money  by, 
I  have  a  plan  of  doing  something  for  my  Order.' 

•  What  can  you  do  for  a  Uving  ?  ' 

'  I  understand  vines  and  wine.  At  the  abbey  I  had 
charge  of  the  vineyard.' 

•  You  are  making  your  way  to  Oporto  ?  ' 
•Yob.   To  Oporto.' 

'  Very  weU.  I  sell  two  pipes  of  green  wine  every  year 
to  a  firm  there.  I  will  give  you  a  letter.  But  what 
about  your  clothes  ?  You  can't  go  back  into  the  world 
like  this.' 

•  I  sought  you  this  morning.  Father,'  said  Antonio 
with  a  great  effort,  '  for  this  very  reason.' 

'  How  much  money  have  you  ?  ' 

•Not  any.  Father.  Beyond  one  volume  of  my 
breviary  and  the  clothes  you  see  me  wearing,  I  have 
nothing  in  this  world.' 

T^e  oW  man  emitted  his  amazement  in  a  pro- 
tracted, clucking  noise.  Then  he  rose  abruptly  and 
comBMaded: 

'  Come  with  me.' 

In  an  otherwise  empty  room  at  the  head  of  the  stain 
stood  a  laige  olothee-prees.  As  the  cura  threw  open  its 
doors  a  waft  of  camphor  and  lavmder  filled  Aatonio's 
nostrils.  Unfolding  some  linen  wrappers  the  cura  took 
out  a  suit  of  black  clothes,  such  as  country  taikirs 
make  for  doctors  and  lawyers  and  officials. 

•I  have  worn  these  clothes  twice,'  said  the  cura, 
'  once  at  the  Bishop's  funeral  and  once  at  my  niece's 
wedding.  Ah,  my  friend,  I  was  a  man  in  those  days, 
not  a  shrimp.   That  was  before  I  had  my  fever.    I  oouU 
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e»t  »  dinner  with  any  man  in  the  diooeee  t  yes,  and 
empty  a  bottle  too.  But  since  I've  lost  my  appetite 
and  oome  down  to  skin  and  bone,  vhat  good  are  theee 
clothes  to  me  ?  They'd  flap  about  on  me  like  s  sack 
on  a  scarecrow.  Take  them,  my  son,  and  a  good  rid- 
dance to  them.' 

As  the  cura  had  just  consumed  fully  three  ponnda' 
weight  of  bacalhau,  hake,  beef,  vegetablee,  and  dark 
bread,  to  say  nothing  of  the  strawberries  and  the  eggs, 
Antonio's  gravity  was  shaken.  His  host  was  still  so 
ro^  and  rotund  that  the  young  monk  dared  not  picture 
him  as  he  must  have  been  before  he  sank  to  his  shrimp- 
like and  skin-and-bone  condition.  But  it  was  only  for 
a  inoment  that  he  found  the  oW  man  ridiculous.  The 
main  thing  was  that  he  was  relieving  Antonio's  need 
with  a  tact  as  beautiful  as  his  generosity. 

The  cura  went  to  the  window  white  Antcmio  donned 
the  clothes.  They  fitted  him  ill,  but  not  intolerably. 
Indeed,  the  cura,  when  he  turned  round,  affirmed  that 
there  was  not  a  taUor  in  Lisbon  itself  who  could  have 
fitted  Antonio  better.  There  was  a  difficulty  about  a 
hat,  the  monk's  head  being  larger  than  the  cura's; 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  a  decent  hat  must  be  dis- 
pensed with  until  the  traveller  reached  the  nearest 
town,  and  that  an  improvisation  of  straw  or  grass  must 
meanwhile  serve  in  its  stead. 

Leading  the  way  to  his  bedroom  the  old  man  un- 
locked a  large  coffer  of  chestnut-wood,  and  drew  up 
from  its  depths  a  tarnished  silver  snuflF-box.  Within  the 
snuff-box  nestled  a  tiny  leather  pouch.  The  cura  shook 
Its  contents  into  his  left  pahn.  Altogether  there  were 
eleven  pieces  of  Enghsh  gold,  seven  whole  sovereigns 
and  four  halves.    Such  Enghah  pounds,  librat  uteHimu. 
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•ad  •  hatf-poondB '  were  almort  Uie  sole  gold  onrrenoy 
in  Portugal.  "^ 

•  I  wn  going  to  lend  yon  five  pounds,'  said  the  oura. 
'  If  yon  can  gave  enough  to  repay  it  while  I  am  alive, 
10  mnoh  the  better.    If  you  can  do  nothing  till  after  I 
am  dead,  hare  Masses  said  for  my  soul.    Here,  take  it 
my  son,  and  God  bless  you.'  ' 

So  big  a  lump  swelled  in  Antonio's  throat  that  it  was 
a  long  time  before  he  oould  answer.  At  last  he  managed 
to  utter  his  thanks  and  to  declare  stoutfy  that  he  wouW 
•ooept  one  pound  only,  to  be  repaid  within  the  year. 
The  oura  grew  angry,  but  the  monk  was  firm.  After 
much  argument  the  dispute  was  ended  by  Antonio's 
accepting  two  half-pounds  in  English  gold  and  a  further 
half-pound  in  Portuguese  toaUiu  and  vintens* 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  pouring  down  floods  of  fire 
from  the  heights  of  heaven.  The  cura  closed  the  shut- 
ters and  insisted  that  Antonio  should  rest  on  his  bed 
tall  the  fiercest  heat  should  be  passed.  He  himself 
descended  to  the  living-room  to  say  his  Office  and  to 
mdite  the  letter  to  the  Oporto  wine-merchants— an 
unfamiliar  and  formidable  task,  which  was  only  achieved 
after  two  hours  of  grunting  and  groaning  and  ink- 
spilling  and  striding  about. 

Ijing  on  the  straw-stuflfed  bed,  with  his  head  on  a 
hard  pillow  lees  than  ten  inches  square,  Antonio  tried  to 
recall  aU  that  had  happened  since  the  clink  of  steel  cut 
short  his  reverie  on  the  roof  of  the  cloister.    But  out  of 

r«'  ^/«'[l!*!f?  ""^  (Pluml.wit)  to  «  imaginuy  cote.    Twenty 
h^H^   •        r*"?  ^P*™**  '^•~)  "»«  Portuguese  peany.    On* 
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forty-flight  hoon  h«  had  alept  butify  are. 
orapt  oTer  him,  and  ha  fell  aalaap. 

Whan  ha  awoka  and  opened  iha  ahuttan  ha  knaw  by 
tha  ran  that  it  muat  be  about  five  o'clock  in  tha  aftar- 
noon.  Ha  haateoad  downstaira.  A  small  of  aalt  fiah 
and  warmad-ap  beef  and  hot  oil  prepared  him  for  tha' 
oura'a  preasing  invitaticm  to  atay  to  dinner,  which  haJ 
gratefully  and  deoiaively  lefuaad. 

At  the  presbytery  door  a  handsome  young  peasant, 
goad  in  hand,  waa  waiting  alongside  a  pair  of  bulkwka 
and  a  cart.  The  bullocks,  fawn-coloured,  with  great 
soft  eyes,  had  horns  a  yard  long.  The  cart  waa  of  a  type 
unchanged  since  the  days  of  the  Romans.  Tha  wheals 
were  simply  iron-bound  discs  of  wood  cut  in  one  {rfeoe 
from  the  round  trunks  of  big  trees  :  the  cart  itaelf  waa 
stuck  round  with  a  dozen  upright  staves,  to  fence  in 
the  load. 

Wringing  his  benefactor's  hand  for  the  seyenth  time 
and  uttering  a  final  word  of  gratitude,  Antonio  was 
about  to  begin  his  march  when  the  peasant  came  for- 
ward to  help  him  into  the  cart.  It  waa  yain  to  protest. 
Hie  cura,  who  had  never  walked  three  continuova 
leagues  in  his  life,  laughed  to  scorn  the  monk's  earnest 
declaration  that  he  preferred  to  go  afoot.  The  cart,  he 
said,  was  hired  and  paid  for  as  fur  as  the  neareat  town, 
and  he  was  not  going  to  have  a  thousand  reis  thrown 
away. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  obedience.  The  peasant 
had  softened  the  rigours  of  the  vehicle  by  flinging  in  a 
heap  of  heather  and  bracken :  and  as  soon  as  his 
passenger  was  stretched  fuU  length  on  the  greenery  he 
inade  haste  to  rig  up  an  awning  on  the  poles.  This  con- 
sisted of  one  of  the  huge  waterproofs,  plaited  from 
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'MdiorgrMi,iiiwiiioh  tlM  Pbrtagnate  paMuitry  walk 
•boot  on  niaj  d*7i  looking  like  uiiiiutod  Kftfflr  hvto. 
Tk.  ton  of  Saint  Benedict  winoed  at  m>  muob  pamper, 
iqg:  but  the  oura  wae  not  to  be  withrtood. 

A.  the  bnUook*  began  to  itonoh  forward  Antonio 
I?  ■??!!???*?*  Package  being  thnut  through  the 
Un  behind  hu  head,  while  a  rough  voice  muttered  in 

V4<feii*/  And  pray  to  God  f or  an  oW  ainner  r 
The  pMaant  gently  plied  the  goad,  and  the  buUooke 

S^r"T^.  ^^V'  P^*  ^  "^""^  *^o  *ny««  «»  hour. 
Fortunately  the  road  was  deserted,  and  no  one  met  or 
overtook  the  chariot.    At  the  fint  turning  Antonio'e 
unpulae  to  leap  out  and  walk  waa  nearly  irrerirtible  • 
but  rwpect  for  the  cura  restrained  him.    Leaning  on'  * 
one  dbow  he  opened  his  breviary  and  reoitedthe  re- 
joinder of  the  day's  Office  as  far  as  the  end  of  Vespers. 
^*^^'  ^•/'*»«W  *<>*«»*•  bis  position  no  longer. 
The  joltmg  of  the  rigid  cart  over  an  ill-made  and  worse 
"Mnded  road,  and  the  skriking  of  the  unoiled  axle,  he 
mi^t  have  endured :  but  the  «iail's  pace.  and.  worst 
of  all,  thefeehng  that  he  was  like  a  fatted  beast  in  the 
pea  on  the  way  to  a  fair,  chafed  him  beyond  bearing. 
So  at  «mset  he  descended,  and,  giving  the  driver  ^ 
<rf  his  tostoes,  declared  that  he  would  complete  the 
journey  on  foot.     For  five  minutes  the  peasant  ob- 
Btmately  insisted  on  marching  with  his  passenger,  cart 
«id  buDocfai  and  aU.  c,  far  as  the  townVbut  this  Uie 
monk  fearful  of  being  led  to  an  inn  where  he  wouW 
nave  to  spend  more  toetoes,  would  not  aUow.    The 
P~«nt  gave  way  at  kst ;   and,  placing  in  Antcmio's 
^d  Uie  packet  which  the  cura  had  thrust  between  the 
bm  of  the  cart,  he  wished  him  God-speed,  and  turned 
'  8i 
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his  clumsy  beasts  and  creaking  machine  back  towarda 
the  south. 

With  l^s  half-paralysed  by  the  cramping  cart  and 
sadly  encumbered  by  his  unfamiliar  clothes,  Antonio's 
first  steps  were  like  those  of  a  drunken  man.  But  he 
soon  got  into  his  stride  and  reached  the  town  before 
the  shops  were  closed.  The  felt  sombrero  which  he 
bought  amidst  an  increasing  crowd  of  gaping  idlers 
was  the  cheapest  he  could  find :  but  it  left  him  less 
change  than  he  expected  out  of  one  of  his  half-pounds. 
Outside  the  shop  a  brown-eyed,  bare-footed  boy  was 
waiting  to  guide  the  stranger  to  the  inn  ;  but  Antonio 
gave  him  a  vintem  and  pressed  forward  on  his  journey. 

About  an  hour  before  midnight  he  reached  a  moss- 
grown  aqueduct  which  supplied  the  water-wheel  of  a 
lonely  orangery.  CUmbing  the  bank  from  which  its 
clear  spring  gushed  forth,  the  tired  wayfarer  sat  down 
on  the  warm  stones  and  opened  the  cura's  package.  It 
held  a  bottle  of  green  wine,  a  loaf  of  rye  bread,  and  some 
hunks  of  cold  boiled  beef ;  also,  wrapped  up  in  many 
wrappings,  one  more  English  poimd. 

Tears  came  into  the  monk's  eyes.  Throughout  the 
griefs  and  partings  of  the  two  days  just  past  he  had 
been  dry-eyed  and  cahn  :  but  this  was  beyond  bearing. 
Mechanically  holding  open  in  his  hand  the  book  which 
it  was  too  dari^  to  read,  he  recited  Compline,  adding  a 
heartfelt  supplication  for  the  cura's  good  estate.  Then 
he  ate  a  little  of  the  dark  bread,  drank  a  few  cool 
draughts  from  the  hurrying  spring,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep. 

Before  slumber  had  fully  sealed  his  eyelids  some 
sudden  influence  roused  Antonio  up.  As  plainly  as  if 
an  angel's  voice  had  spoken,  he  knew  that  in  that  mo- 
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menfc  the  soul  of  the  Abbot  had  passed  to  God.  He 
arose  and  sank  upon  his  knees,  devoutly  offering  fervent 
prayers.  Then  he  lay  down  once  more^  stra^ly  S 
with  pea<.e  and  with  a  feeUng  that  aU  wasTu  He 
could  not  sleep ;   but  he  lay  looking  up  into  the  viotet 

in  then:  highest  heights  a  new  bright  star.  ^ 
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June  mom  after  June  mom,  June  eve  after  June  eve, 
Antonio  steadily  tramped  towards  Oporto.  He  usually 
rested  in  some  grove  or  on  the  seashore  from  nightfall 
until  dawn,  and  from  about  ten  in  the  morning  until 
four  in  the  afternoon  :  but  he  was  rarely  on  the  march 
less  than  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Jealously  guarding  his  little  hoard  he  never  spent  a 
vintem  that  he  could  fairly  save.  For  example,  as  he 
approached  the  mouth  of  tiie  Mondego,  he  learned  that 
the  ferryman  expected  a  pataco  for  the  passage.  A 
pataco  is  two  vintens :  so  Antonio  made  a  detour  to 
the  east  and  swam  the  stream  at  a  lonely  spot,  pushing 
his  clothes  before  him  on  a  tiny  raft  of  osiers.  The  cura'a 
beef  and  bread  and  wine  fed  him  for  two  days,  and  when 
they  were  consumed  the  monk  lived  on  a  tostao  a  day. 
His  food  was  mainly  dark  bread ;  but  he  allowed  him- 
self, morning  and  evening,  a  small  goat's-milk  cheese 
and  a  draught  of  wine  at  a  roadside  tavern,  for  which 
he  paid  one  pataco,  or  sometimes  less.  Once  he  caught 
two  trout  in  a  wayside  stream,  taking  them  with  his 
hand  from  a  pool  as  he  had  leamed  to  do  as  a  boy.  A 
bit  of  a  broken  horseshoe  and  a  flint  enabled  him  to 
kindle  a  cook's  fire  in  a  Uttle  hollow. 

In  the  plain  to  the  west  of  Bussaco  a  farmer  whom  he 
overtook  on  the  road  from  Coimbra  gave  him  two 
days'  work  in  his  vineyard,  for  which  he  paid  Antonio 
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five  toetoee  and  his  board.  Again,  at  Aveiro.  a  youmr 
canon  who  had  surprised  the  monk  conning  his  brevii^ 
m  a  dun  comer  of  the  insignificant  cathedral,  not  only 
forced  upon  him  a  dinner  and  a  night's  lodging,  but 
took  him  next  morning  aboard  a  kind  of  gond.hwhich 
bore  him  along  a  Venetian-looking  canal  all  the  tw  to 
Ovar  Prom  Ovar  Antonio  made  a  forced  march  of 
twenty  miles ;  and  that  night  he  slept  on  sand,  under 
pmes,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  At  daybreak 
he  turned  inland  in  time  to  see  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
striKmg  the  tower  of  the  a^rigos  and  ohe  pUed-up 
white  houses  of  Oporto.  ^ 

With  the  flashing  Douro  between  himself  and  the 
city,  he  took  out  the  cura's  unsealed  letter  to  the  wine- 
merchant  and  read  it  for  the  twentieth  time.  The 
perusal  strengthened  his  conviction  that  he  could  not 
present  It.  Throughout  three  pages  the  cura  enlarged 
upon  his  young  friend's  troubles  as  an  expeUed  mo4  • 
and  this  was  not  the  hght  in  which  Antonio  wished  the 
employers  of  Oporto  to  regard  him. 

a^d  dehghted  to  find  that  he  was  already  among  the 
w«ehouses  and  caves  of  the  moro  famous  W 
merchants,  and  that  he  did  not  need  to  cross  the  bridge 
of  boats  m  order  to  begin  his  search  for  employment. 

^h*'/*J'^  ?'"  ^  ^'^y  ^^^  *^«  "^^^^  to  have 
w^hed  their  bureaux,  he  determined  to  hear  Mass 

Jh^.?  ^!J«*^*  ab<>7  I^m  rose  a  fine  domed  church,  and 
thither  he  chmbed.  Antonio  did  not  know  that  he  wm 
gazmg  upon  the  famous  Augustinian  convent  of  Nossa 

toT^n  '/r*  ^°  f^'  "^^^°«  *^«  ^^-  oi  WelC 
a^n;««  f^  n^  '^^'^'  ^"^  ^^^  ^«  wonderful  daSi 
across  the  Douro  five-and-thirty  years  beforo ;  nor  did 
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he  know  that  less  than  two  years  had  passed  since  the 
gallant  Liberal  Marquis  S&  da  Bandeira  had  held  the 
same  spot  against  heavy  MigueUsta  odds.  What  en- 
grc^sed  Antonio  was  the  confusion,  which  shewed  that 
this  convent  was  faring  httle  better  than  his  own 
abbey  and  that  the  Augustinians  were  faring  no 
better  than  the  Benedictines.  He  waited  for  Mass  in 
vain. 

Dropping  down  again  into  Gaia  he  bought  a  piece  of 
bread  and  turned  into  a  tavern  for  a  short  rest  and  a 
draught  of  wine.  When  the  tavern-keeper  was  in- 
quisitive Antonio  candidly  stated  that  he  had  come  to 
Gaia  to  look  for  employment.  The  tavern-keeper  shook 
his  head. 

'  Your  worship  has  come  at  the  wrong  time,*  he  said. 
And  he  went  on  to  tell  how  one  of  the  French  soldiers  of 
fortune,  who  had  been  hired  for  the  siege,  had  wantonly 
destroyed  nine  thousand  pipes  of  wine  in  a  single  ware- 
house. The  port-wine  trade,  he  said,  was  all  at  sixes 
and  sevens. 

A  httle  daunted,  Antonio  arose  at  last  and  made  his 
way  to  the  first  of  the  warehouses.  Like  many  others 
which  he  visited  in  the  course  of  the  day,  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a  small  representation  of  the  Union  Jack, 
painted  correctly  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  super- 
scribed, '  British  Property.'  An  Enghsh  foreman  barred 
Antonio's  way  to  the  office  with  a  surly  announcement 
that  the  manager  had  not  arrived,  and  that  in  no  case 
were  new  hands  required.  At  the  second  warehouse  he 
was  less  curtly  but  no  more  usefully  answered.  At  the 
third  and  fourth  he  was  denied  admittance.  At  the 
fifth  he  would  have  been  given  a  temporary  post  had 
he  been  able  to  speak  Enghsh  :  but  the  monk  could  only 
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read  and  rvrite  it.   At  tiie  eleventh  and  last  he  was  told 
that  he  might  apply  again  in  a  week's  time. 

With  weary  limbs  and  a  wearier  heart  the  wanderer 
crossed  the  bridge  of  boats  in  the  blaze  of  the  June  after- 
noon and  toiled  up  the  hill  to  the  cathedral.  In  the 
granite  cloisters,  face  to  face  with  some  unchurchly 
azulejos  depicting  scenes  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  he 
sat  with  closed  eyes  until  the  heat  was  passed.  Iten 
he  descended  one  hill  and  ascended  another  in  search 
of  the  great  Benedictine  monastery.  He  found  the 
community  still  in  possession :  but  an  inward  voice 
forbade  him  to  make  himself  known  and  he  turned 
sadly  away. 

Many  broken  windows  and  a  few  wrecked  houses 
reminded  Antonio  of  the  siege  so  lately  ended ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  he  was  surprised  to  see  so  few  signs  of  the 
strife.  The  streets  were  full  of  bullock-carts,  fish-wives, 
and  busy  people  of  all  sorts,  and  the  river  was  alive  with 
shipping.  Amidst  so  much  activity  surely  the  morrow 
would  find  a  post  for  him  to  fill.  He  plucked  up  heart 
and  set  about  securing  a  cheap  lodging.  Happily  the 
first  he  inspected  met  his  needs.  For  six  tostoes  a  week 
he  hired  a  narrow  room  over  a  cobbler's,  with  the  right 
to  use  the  cobbler's  wife's  fire  twice  a  day. 

In  order  that  he  might  pick  up  the  manners  and 
speech  of  the  world,  Antonio  dined  that  night  in  a 
quay-side  eating-house.  Throughout  the  meal  he  heard 
little  more  than  a  loud  conversation  between  a  Nor- 
w^an  captain  and  his  mate  :  but  while  he  was  linger- 
ing at  the  table,  lamenting  the  wasting  of  twelve  vin- 
tens,  three  or  four  Portuguese  entered  and  sat  down  at 
the  table  of  the  departing  Norwegians.  In  audible 
tones  they  continued  a  debate  in  which  they  were 
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engaged  on  the  supprassion  of  the  religious  orden. 
They  were  coarsened  men,  whose  language  was  one- 
fourth  oaths. 

As  one  monstrous  slander  after  another  was  uttered 
against  his  brethren,  Antonio's  blood  began  to  boil 
within  him.  Very  little  more  would  have  overborne  his 
self-oontrol :  but  suddenly  ;_  blaok-moustaohed  man 
with  the  Lisbon  accent,  who  had  taken  a  minor  part 
in  the  argument,  rapped  the  table  and  made  himself 
heard. 

'  Monks  and  friars  are  wastrels  and  loafers,'  he  began, 
'  but  the  men  who're  turning  them  out  are  ten  times 
worse.  Listen  to  me.  I'll  tell  your  Worships  what 
everybody  was  talking  about  in  Lisbon  the  day  before 
yesterday,  when  I  came  away.' 

Through  the  waiter  setting  down  the  new-comers' 
plates  with  a  noisy  rattle,  Antonio  lost  most  of  the  next 
sentence :  but,  with  a  start  of  surprise,  he  caught  the 
name  of  his  own  abbey. 

'It's  only  a  little  abbey,'  continued  the  man  from 
Lisbon,  '  and  nobody  guessed  it  was  so  rich.  But  it 
seems  the  monks  had  got  stuff  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  They  had  dozens  of  golden  cups 
all  covered  over  with  diamonds  as  big  as  pigeons' 
eggs,  and  a  lot  of  pictures  by  the  famous  Italian 
painter  Raphael. 

'Your  Worships  have  heard  of  our  new  Viscount, 
the  Viscount  of  Ponte  Quebrada.  He  comes  from 
Amsterdam,  or  London,  or  Frankfort— it  doesn't 
matter  which.  He's  a  Jew,  or  an  atheist,  or  a  Protest- 
ant— ^it's  all  the  same  thing.  The  Government  has 
made  him  a  Viscount  because  he  found  money  last  year. 
For  every  thirty  English  pounds  he  brought,  Portugal 
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has  to  pay  back  a  hmidred,  and  the  interest  as  weU. 
So  he's  been  made  a  Viscount.' 

'We're  not  ICguelistas  here,'  growled  one  of  the 
company.  But  the  Lisbon  man  ignored  him  and  went 
on: 

•  Somdiow  the  Viscount  of  Ponte  Quebrada  got  wind 
of  the  diamond  cups.    He  went  off  himself  with  the 
troopers,  so  that  he  could  lay  hold  of  them  for  himself. 
I  know  exactly  what  happened.    My  brother  employs 
a  man  whose  cousin  was  one  of  the  soldiers.    When  the 
Viscount  demanded  possession  of  the  monastery,  the 
monks  insisted  that  he  should  give  receipts  for  all  the 
pictures  and  cups.    There  was  a  terrible  quarrel.    Then 
the  Viscount  tried  to  steal  the  things  in  the  night.   But 
he  was  caught.    The  next  morning  it  turned  out  that 
the  Prior  was  reaUy  a  general,  and  that  he  had  been 
second  in  command  to  the  famous  Wellington.     He 
threw  off  his  monk's  dress  before  all  the  soldiers  and 
stood  up  in  full  uniform,  and  offered  to  fight  the  Vis- 
count either  with  swords  or  pistols.    Then  the  Viscount 
signed  the  receipts. 

'  Ab  soon  as  the  monks  had  passed  out  of  the  gates, 
the  Abbot,  who  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  dropped 
down  dead  from  the  excitement.  When  they  buried 
him,  at  a  place  called  Navares,  there  was  nearly  a  riot 
against  the  Government.' 

'  I  tell  you,  we  are  not  against  the  Government  here,' 
puffed  out  the  Oporto  man  with  increasing  resentment. 
But  the  Lisbon  man  ignored  him  again. 

'The  Viscount  sent  all  the  soldiers  to  this  place 
Navares,  to  put  the  riot  down.  Then  he  pretended  to 
be  afraid  that  the  Prior  was  going  to  make  a  dash  back 
for  the  diamond  cups  :  so  he  pretended  to  bury  them 
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in  the  woodf,  and  sent  an  ezpren  to  the  Government 
to  oome  with  half  a  regiment  and  carry  the  etoflf  aafely 
to  Lisbon.  The  Goveinment  sent  fifty  more  soldiers : 
but,  whwi  the  Viscount  took  them  to  the  place  in  the 
woods,  all  they  found  was  an  empty  hole.' 

Even  the  Oporto  Liberal  whistled  his  surprise. 
Antonio,  bending  forward  unconsciously,  strained  his 
ears  to  catch'every  word. 

'  They  say,'  concluded  the  man  from  Lisbon.  '  that 
no  play-actor  in  the  world  could  have  done  better  than 
the  Viscount.  When  he  saw  the  empty  hole  he  threw 
up  his  hands  and  began  raving  like  a  madman,  and  tore 
his  hair.  But  nobody  is  taken  in.  He  has  stormed  and 
raged  and  threatened :  but  Lisbon's  too  hot  for  him, 
and  he's  taken  himself  off  on  an  English  packet.' 

•  And  the  diamond  cups  ? '  demanded  two  voices  at 
once. 

'Don't  ask  me,*  chuckled  the  man  from  Lisbon. 
•  Ask  the  Viscount  of  Ponte  Quebrada.  After  all,  what 
does  it  matter  ?  Portugal  hsA  been  robbed  a  thousand 
times  before,  and  this  is  simply  the  thousand  and  first. 
As  I've  said  ah-eady,  friars  and  monks  are  loafers  and 
wastrels ;  but  they're  being  driven  out  by  knaves  and 
thieves.' 

"  The  whole  tale's  a  pack  of  lies  I '  roared  the  Oporto 
Liberal.  And,  rising  up,  he  banged  the  table  with  his 
fist  until  the  wine  leapt  out  of  the  glasses. 

The  Lisbon  man,  who  had  told  his  tale  in  bantering, 
almost  jovial  tones,  sprang  up  in  his  turn  and  blazed 
out  with  a  brace  of  lurid  oaths.  In  a  moment  the  whole 
place  was  in  an  uproar  and  things  looked  ugly  for  the 
Southerner.  But  just  as  the  first  blow  was  about  to  be 
struck  Antonio  leapt  between  the  combatants.' 
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S«ohore«,'  he  cried,  '  the  whole  tale  is  not »  pack  of 
htm.  I  nMd  to  work  for  that  old  Abbot  in  the  monks' 
vineyards.  It  is  true  that  the  Viscount  of  Ponte  Que- 
brada  tried  to  seize  the  abbey's  treasures  for  himself.' 

For  two  or  three  seconds  everybody  stared  at  Antonio 
in  speechless  surprise.  Then  the  din  of  angry  voices 
broke  out  louder  than  ever.  The  tavern-keeper  bawled 
out  commands  which  no  one  heeded,  while  threats  and 
curses  filled  the  air.  From  other  tables  excited  men 
came  hurrying  to  the  fray. 

Antonio  saw  that  the  odds  were  a  dozen  to  two  :  so 
he  gripped  the  man  from  Lisbon  by  :he  shoulders  and 
half  shoved,  half  swung  him  to  the  open  door  and  into 
the  safety  of  the  street.  And,  in  spite  of  being  well 
cursed  and  hustled  for  his  pains,  He  did  not  relax  his 
hold  until  they  had  gained  a  dim  and  quiet  alley. 

When  Antonio  said  good-night  and  would  have  turned 
homeward,  the  Southerner  had  the  grace  and  sense  to 
know  that  a  service  had  been  rendered  to  him.  Rather 
sulkily  he  grunted  : 

•Stop.  One  moment.  You  meant  well.  Who  are 
you? ' 

•  My  name,'  answered  the  monk, '  is  Francisco  l^uao^ 
OKveura  da  Rocha.'  It  was  Antonio's  true  name,  bw 
from  long  disuse  it  came  haltingly  from  his  hps. 

'  What  are  you  doing  in  Oporto  ? ' 

'  Looking  for  work,'  said  Antonio.    *  I  only  arrive 
this  morning.     Perhaps  I  shall  have  better  luck  k 
morrow.     In  Gaia  the  wine-merchants  do  not  wmii 
hands.' 

'  That's  all  stuff  and  nonsense ! '  snorted  the  man 
from  Lisbon.  '  They  want  a  man  badly  at  the  cellars  of 
tastro  and  de  Mattes.' 
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Antonio  explained  that  he  had  approaohed  the  8ea- 
horee  Castro  and  de  Ifattoe  and  had  beri  tamed  out. 

•Meet  me  outaide  their  offices  at  nine  to-morrow 
morning,'  said  the  stranger,  'and  they'U  let  you 
in. 
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Not  only  the  next  morning,  but  also  on  hundreds  of 
mornings  foUowing,  Castros'  and  de  Mattoe'  doors 
opened  to  Antonio.  Somewhat  straightened  finanoiaUy. 
Senhor  Castro,  the  only  surviving  partner,  was  coquet- 
tmg  with  a  rich  English  wine-merohant  who  wished  to 
•oqmre  a  direct  interest  in  an  Oporto  wine-lodge  of 
repute.  ^Hie  negotiations  demanded  an  exact  stock- 
taking, and  to  this  end  Antonio  was  engaged  for  threr 
months  at  a  wage  of  four  mihreis  a  week. 

The  hours  were  long  and  the  work  was  heavy  Two 
porters  were  at  his  disposal ;  but  Antonio  had  often  to 
put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  shifting  of  a  cask.  As  for 
tlie  bram-work  it  was  harder  than  the  manual.  FoUow- 
ing Portuguese  custom  the  Castro  wines  had  been 
reckoned  by  weight ;  and  it  was  the  young  monk's  duty 
to  work  out  difficult  sums  in  weights  and  measures, 
transmuting  the  awkward  Portuguese  abnudes  into 
^^y  awkward  English  tuns  and  hogsheads. 

On  the  last  day  of  July,  more  than  four  weeks  before 
anybody  expected  the  work  to  be  finished,  Antonio 
h^  \  neatly-written  summary  in  his  employer's 
hands  Senhor  Castro  was  delighted.  Not  only  was  he 
able  to  resume  his  negotiations  a  month  earlier  than 
fte  bad  hoped,  but  his  losses  during  the  siege  proved  to 
^  less  than  he  had  feared.  Recalling  the  strenuous 
Antomo  to  his  private  room  he  renewed  his  engagement, 
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and  entrusted  him  with  important  duties  far  up  the 
Douro,  where  the  Castro  vineyards  lay. 

Throughout  a  torrid  August,  in  a  profound  gorge 
where  the  quivering  heat  abode  Uke  fiery  vapours  in  a 
crater,  Antonio  laboured  on,  tightening  the  lax  Castro 
discipUne  and  overhauling  the  muddled  organisation. 
Before  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael  and  All  Angels  the 
vintage  was  over,  and  an  unusual  quantity  of  good  wine 
had  been  pressed  with  exceptional  care.  The  monk 
returned  to  Oporto  in  a  wine-boat,  and  his  voyage  was 
not  without  excitements.  Here  swirling  through  a  deep 
ravine,  there  spreading  over  wide  shallows,  the  Douro 
kept  its  navigators  ever  on  the  alert.  Once,  at  simrise, 
a  barque  which  was  outstripping  Antonio's  came  to 
grief.  Two  hogsheads  oi  wine  smashed  Uke  ^g-shells 
against  a  jagged  reef  of  slate,  and  the  chocolate-coloured 
water  was  empurpled  with  the  spilt  blood  of  the  vine. 

On  reporting  himself  to  Senhor  Castro  Antonio  foimd 
his  hours  shortened,  his  importance  heightened,  and 
his  salary  raised  to  twenty-five  milreis  a  month.  But 
he  did  not  abandon  his  cheap  lodging  over  the  cobbler's 
shop  nor  did  he  soften  the  austerities  of  his  Ufe.  By 
the  beginning  of  October,  continued  self-denial  enabled 
him  to  send  to  the  old  cura  five  English  poimds  in  re- 
turn for  the  clothes  and  money  which  had  started  the 
monk  on  his  secular  career. 

Antonio's  were  strenuous  days.  In  the  cellar  and  in 
the  counting-house  he  gave  his  whole  body  and  mind 
to  his  work.  Yet  he  performed  every  day  the  Work  of 
God.  Soon  after  the  disappearance  of  his  Benedictine 
brethren  from  their  convent  in  Oporto,  he  sttw  in  a  poor 
shop  a  complete  monastic  breviary  which  he  bought 
for  a  few   coppers.     Every  morning,   week-day  and 
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Sunday  he  heard  Mass,  and  every  day  he  recited  the 
whote  of  the  Divine  Office.  And  over  and  above  aU 
thw  he  found  time  for  perfecting  himself  in  spoken  and 
written  EngUsh.  A  swim  and  a  long  tramp  on  a  Sunday, 
followed  by  a  meal  in  a  tavern,  were  his  sole  pleasures  • 
and  his  Sunday  evenings  were  cheerfully  sacrificed  to 
tii.^  needs  of  Oporto's  poor  and  illiterate  Gallegos,  or 
Spamsh  porters  from  GaUcia,  whose  letters  to  their 
fnends  at  home  were  often  written  by  Antonio's  pen 

At  the  Whitsuntide  hoUdays  he  would  tramp  oflf  to 
the  shrine  of  Bom  Jesus,  or  Our  Lord  of  the  Mount,  on 
a  hiU  overlooking  the  primatial  city  of  Braga.  There  he 
would  eat  the  penny  stews  and  halfpenny  loaves 
cooked  for  the  pilgrims  in  the  great  hiU-side  ovens,  and 
after  a  farthing  draught  of  wine  he  would  he  down  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air. 

After  three  years  of  this  kind  of  life,  in  which  each 
new  week  was  ahnost  a  rephca  of  the  week  before 
Antomo  found  himself  with  a  hundred  EngUsh  pounds' 
He  had  saved  it  by  laying  vintem  on  vintem,  miheis 
on  m'heis.  But  he  needed  two  hundred  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plan.  The  dreary  prospect  of  three  more 
gnndmg  years,  during  which  his  opportunity  might 
vanish  away,  suddenly  dismayed  him  ;  and,  falling  on 
his  knees  m  the  ancient  Httle  church  of  Cedofeita  he 
desperately  challenged  heaven  to  make  haste. 

Two  hours  later  Senhor  Castro  summoned  the  young 
man  to  his  presence.  He  said  that  the  quickly-waxiS 
r^ute  of  the  firm's  ports  in  England  had  led  to  a  law 
order  for  the  cellars  of  the  EngUsh  king.  His  London 
partner,  he  added,  was  rising  to  the  occasion,  and  had 
already  chartered  a  smaU  ship  for  the  transport  of  the 
juice.    The  idea  was  that  no  one  outside  the  firm's  own 
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staff  Bhould  handle  the  wine  throughout  its  voyage  from 
the  Castro  wai^houses  to  King  William's  cellars.  Senhor 
Oastro  concluded  by  asking  Antonio  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  affair.  Nothing  was  said  about  an  increase 
in  his  salary  but  he  was  to  receive  a  special  allowance 
of  four  pounds  a  week  for  travelling  expenses  from  the 
moment  of  dropping  anchor  in  the  Thames  until  he 
landed  again  in  Oporto. 

Antonio  thanked  his  employer  warmly;  but  the 
secret  places  of  the  monk's  heart  were  loud  with  still 
warmer  thanks  to  his  Lord.  He  swiftly  reckoned  that 
the  journey  would  increase  his  Httle  hoard  by  not  less 
than  thirty  pounds.  Besides,  he  would  see  England  in 
the  fuU  beauty  of  her  famous  spring  and  summer.  He 
would  tread  the  pavements  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  Best  of  all  he  would  hear  and  speak  nothing 
but  the  EngUsh  tongue  which  he  had  worked  so  hard 
to  master. 

As  he  walked  out  of  the  chief's  office  and  gazed  across 
the  familiar  river  to  the  bhnding  whiteness  of  Oporto 
Antomo  suddenly  reahsed  that  his  good  fortune  had 
not  befaUen  him  a  day  too  soon.    During  his  daUy 
weekly,  monthly  plodding  at  a  routine  of  dogged  over- 
work he  had  not  perceived  that  he  was  drawing  away 
his  reserves  of  health  and  courage.    But,  aU  in  a  mo- 
ment,  the  unutterable  staleness  of  his  duties  and  sur- 
roundings sickened  him.     He  shrank  back  from  the 
tomd  glare  into  a  patch  of  shade  and  gasped  greedily 
for  air,  hke  a  newly-caught  fish.     Until  he  recovered 
self-control  it  seemed  impossible  to  wait  another  mo- 
ment for  the  waters  and  fresh  breezes  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  for  the  green  meadows  and  cool  glades  of  England' 
Ten  mornings  later  the  Queen  of  the  Medtoay,  with 
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blew  favourab^  W  Z*  ^^  '*^'    "^  ^^^^^'^  ^ 
bill  which  watchi  o^l  S    /^  ^^'^^^  ^"^'»'  *^«  l^oly 

made  out  through  the  eln^^^  ?  "^'^^^^  '^^^ 
the  little  river  wWo^ liwC?;  «^  ^^'o'^^^^'^  «* 
daybreak  the  wind  f rS^en^  ^^T  ^'^'^  ^pain.  At 
the  ladder  with  dim^TJZ  ^  **'®  °''*'^'  climbing 
of  Galicia.  ffist^xt  .1^?^  ^^'^^  **  **^«  '^^^  ^ 
the  Bay  of  B^ay  ™  ZZ^  T?  '?  ^^^^P^'  '^^ 

Turning  roun!  ITC^^C^^:  ^'^l^^' 
Bwam  as  eentlv  m  «  b«„,.  •  ^       '«^«*^  oa  we  Medway 
«  guuuy  as  a  swan  into  sununer  aeftfl     T»,^-„-  / 

up  Channel  L^shLTj^t  th^  ^«Tl.*^^  ^^^^^^ 
But  Antonio  inwaX  f  v^^K  ^°  ?*^  ^°*«  *  *»»y- 
of  Brittany  iS's::^!^^':^  It:^'    He  w""!^'* 

bke  a  hunter  and  toflleepXaWTn^-  *^  *°  *^* 
were  English  book*  ^S  T       ^'     "*  *"^  Portmanteau 

hours  a  day  he  lav  full  i^^u         ,       ^°'  ^^^  o'  ^n 

!»  l-xJ  ever  hS^L  ^1  7^  "  °°"*«  anything 
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see  the  wonders  they  guarded.  With  the  rosy  breaking 
of  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  voyage  he  was  already  on 
tbo  deck  scanning  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  chill 
landscape  looked  un-English  and  reminded  him  of 
Dutch  pictures. 

Aa  day  broadened  the  Thames  narrowed.  Many  ships, 
great  and  small,  came  closer  to  the  Queen  of  the  Medway 
as  she  moved  forward  with  the  flowing  tide.  Suddenly 
a  frigate,  pushing  seaward  against  the  stream,  set  the 
Thames  on  fire  with  curiosity.  Her  flag  was  flying  at 
half-mast.  A  minute  later  the  incoming  craft  had  read 
her  signals.    King  WiUiam  was  dead. 

The  captain,  the  mate,  and  Antonio  uncovered  ;  and, 
rather  tardily,  the  crew  did  the  same.  A  big  East 
Indiaman,  just  ahead,  began  firing  signal-guns  in  an 
aimless  way,  while  a  small  coUier  half-masted  a  grimy 
Union  Jack  of  incorrect  design.  If  all  the  ships*  com- 
panies were  like  the  crew  of  the  Qtteen  of  Vie  Medioay, 
there  was  much  less  grief  than  excitement.  Even 
Antonio,  who  immediately  went  below  with  a  troubled 
face,  was  selfish  in  his  regrets.  Now  King  William  was 
dead,  would  the  new  King  take  the  pipes  of  port  ? 

Mr.  Austin  Crowberry,  Senhor  CJastro's  London 
partner,  was  not  at  the  wharf  when  the  Queen  of  the 
Medioay  made  fast.  But  Antonio  had  no  trouble.  As 
the  cargo  was  wholly  for  the  King  it  was  not  subject 
to  customs-duties,  and  the  formaUties  were  completed 
in  a  few  moments.  Indeed,  one  high  official  of  the 
Excise  was  so  anxious  to  be  obliging  that  he  strove 
hard  to  carry  Antonio  off  to  dine  at  a  famous  tavern. 

When  Mr.  Crowberry  arrived  at  last  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  been  honouring  the  Castro  juices  with  his 
active  patronage.     He  recognised  Antonio,  whom  he 
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Undkb  a  heat  which  amazed  Antonio  the  quays  and  the 
dock  became  more  unaavoury  every  day :  but  he  did 
not  quit  the  Qrteen  of  the  Medicay.  His  friend  the 
Excise  officer  agreed  with  Mr.  Crowberry  that  decency 
required  patient  waiting  until  after  the  King's  funeral. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  dock  charges  and  other  expenses 
were  running  on.  Accordingly,  Antonio  drafted  a  dis- 
ci-eet  and  respectful  letter  to  the  comptroller  of  the 
royal  cellars,  asking  him  to  affix  seals  to  a  small  bonded 
warehouse  in  which  the  wine  could  await  his  convenience. 
Bir.  Crowberry  admired  and  signed  the  letter  and 
despatched  it  through  a  privileged  middleman.  The 
comptroller's  people  accepted  the  proposal  with  sur- 
prising alacrity;  and  within  a  week  of  his  reaching 
London  the  cargo  lay  safely  under  lock  and  seal  and 
Antonio  was  free. 

Through  pure  thoughtlessness  Mr.  Crowberry  recom- 
mended Antonio  to  a  hostehy  where  his  expenses  were 
a  pound  a  day.  After  one  night's  stay  he  quitted  these 
noisy  and  expensive  quarters  for  a  modest  lodging 
within  sight  of  green  fields,  up  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
At  first  EngUsh  habits  upset  him.  He  tried  both  beer 
and  porter,  and  could  not  decide  which  was  the  more 
undesirable.  The  clarets,  and  even  the  ports,  which  he 
tasted  at  Mr.  Crowberry's  were  heavy  and  all  wrong. 
The  saddles  of  mutton,  the  sirloins  of  beef  and  the  boiled 
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nhnon  were  nipremely  excellent :  but,  on  the  whole, 
Antonio  could  not  divine  why  the  wealthy  and  table- 
loTing  English  fed  so  unwisely  and  so  unwell. 

Mingling  with   a  good-humoured   Cockney   crowd, 
who  made  room  for  'the  Dago,'  Antonio  saw  the 
funeral  procession  of  the  King.     He  found  the  state- 
ooaohes  much  inferior  to  those  he  had  seen  in  Lisbon  : 
but  the  military  pageant  was  beyond  everything  he  had 
imagined.    His  chief  thrill,  however,  went  through  him 
afe  the  sight  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  a  young 
Cockney,  with  vague  notions  concerning  the  Peninsular 
Wax,  pointed  out  to  Antonio  as  *  the  good  old  Djook 
wot  beat  yer  'oiler.'    Antonio  was  much  more  deeply 
moved  by  the  figure  of  the  veteran  warrior  than  by  the 
gorgeously  empalled  royal  coffin.    He  had  heard  many 
an  evU  word  against  the  Iron  Duke  and  against  the 
cynical  selfishness  of  England  in  making  poor  Portugal 
her  cat's  paw  under  a  guise  of  magnanimity :  but  he 
instinctively  uncovered  as  the  grand  old  soldier  rode  by. 
A  more  indefatigable  sightseer  than  Antonio  never 
descended  upon  the  monuments  and  public  collections 
of  London.    He  saw  every  notable  object  once,  and 
the  worthier  sights  many  times  over.     The  pictures 
overpowered  him.     As  for  the  churches,  he  entered 
every  one  of  the  few  that  were  open :    but  Wren's 
jbrnldings  to  Antonio,  like  Lisbon's  churches  to  an 
Englishman,  seemed  nearly  all  alike. 

He  heard  Mass  every  morning  at  the  lumbering 
Sardinian  Chapel,  near  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields.  He  also 
visited  the  new  Catholic  church  called  St.  Mary  Moor- 
fields,  of  which  the  London  Papists  were  immensely 
I  proud  :  but  he  thought  it  poor  and  small.  Now  and 
again  he  attended,  without  assisting  in  Mens,  some 
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ProtoBtant  Bervioes.  At  the  first  of  them  he  heard  » 
aty  inoumboit  harangue  a  somnolent  congregation  of 
twelve  against  the  idolatrous  practice  of  setting  up 
images  in  churches  :  but  Antonio  was  more  bewildered 
than  edified,  because  the  very  small  commtmion-table 
was  overtopped  by  a  very  large  image  of  a  lion  «JM««i<awg 
a  very  large  image  of  a  unicorn  to  sustain  the  royal  arms. 
In  the  too  bare  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  too  much 
encumbered  Westminster  Abbey  he  heard  organ-playing 
and  anthem-singing  beautiful  beyond  his  dreams  :  but 
he  could  not  understand  why  the  Church  of  England 
should  have  renounced  the  Mass  while  lavishing  pains 
and  money  on  two  fragments  of  the  Divine  Ot&oe. 
Again,  one  Sunday  night,  at  Wesley's  Chapel  in  City 
Road,  Antonio  heard  so  sound  a  sermon  on  repentance 
and  restitution  that  his  heart  grew  warm  with  thankful- 
ness until  the  preacher  took  a  sudden  hop,  skip,  and 
jump  into  a  confused  doctrine  of  Justification  which 
made  God  less  just  than  man. 

A  week  after  the  King's  obsequies  Antonio  waited 
on  Mr.  Crowberry  to  remind  him  that  the  comptroller 
of  the  Queen's  cellars  had  made  no  sign.  Mr.  Crow- 
berry,  fearful  of  giving  offence,  was  for  indefinite  wait- 
ing :  but  Antonio  at  last  obtained  leave  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  head  on  the  ground  that  he  wished  to  super- 
vise the  bottling  before  returning  to  Portugal.  The 
comptroller's  secretary  received  the  young  Portuguese 
with  courtesy  :  but  he  had  nothing  satisfactory  to  say. 

One  morning,  when  the  hourly  thought  of  his  inaction, 
at  an  extra  cost  to  the  Castro  firm  of  four  pounds  a  week, 
had  begun  to  corrode  his  self-respect,  the  Portuguese 
called  on  the  comptroller  again  and  pressed  him  to 
name  a  date. 
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'  I  am  glad  yoa  have  called.'  said  the  great  man. 

•  I  oouM  not  write  what  I  am  about  to  say.    Will  it 
derange  the  firm  of  Castro  if  I  cancel  the  order  ?  ' 

Antonio  started. 

'  I  should  add,'  the  comptroller  continued,  '  that  in 
no  case  can  I  accept,  or  pay  for,  these  wines  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  that  the 
administration  of  the  Privy  Purse  and  of  the  royal 
household  has  not  been,  in  all  points,  wholly  satisfao- 
toiy.' 

Antonio  turned  very  pale.  Had  he,  by  his  headstrong 
importunity,  annoyed  the  firm's  most  distinguished 
customer  and  done  irreparable  harm  ?  It  seemed  so. 
But  a  moment  later  a  plan  flashed  into  his  mind. 

'If  I  could  have  a  letter,'  he  said,  rising,  *  to  say  that 
owing  to  His  Majesty's  death  no  more  wine  can  be  re- 
ceived at  present,  and  that  we  are  free  to  sell  our  ship- 
ment elsewhere,  I  think  Mr.  Crowberry  will  write  at 
once  relieving  your  Excellency  of  further  anxiety  in 
the  matter.' 

The  comptroller  purred  with  pleasure  at  Antonio's 

•  Excellency,'  a  word  which  he  had  only  heard  applied 
to  the  persons  of  ambassadors.  He  thanked  Antonio 
and  shewed  him  out  graciously.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Crowberry  was  reading  such  a  letter  as  his  astistant 
had  asked  for. 

Antonio,  entering  the  Jermyn  Street  office  as  his 
chief  was  ending  the  perusal,  noted  with  concern  that 
there  had  been  another  bout  of  drinking.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Crowberry,  flaming  with  rage,  dashed  the  letter 
down  on  his  desk  and  exploded  like  a  shell.  His  fearful 
threats  flew  out  like  red-hot  nails  and  the  air  seemed 
sulphurous  with  his  blasphemies.    His  noxms  and  verba 
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wan  f«w,  ftnd  th«  aolid  matter  ol  bk  diaooone  oonld 
bMdly  be  diMemed  through  th«  lurid  yapoun  ol  hit 
ourrings.  He  ■wore  that,  although  he  had  been  True 
Blue  aU  his  life,  he  would  straightway  turn  RepubUcan. 
Concerning  the  comptroller  he  was  contradiotoiy,  first 
▼owing  that  he  would  see  him  burning  in  hell  before  he 
would  excuse  him  from  receiving  a  single  bottle,  and 
then  declaring  that  he  would  pour  every  drop  of  the 
hquor  down  the  cur's  throat.  He  added  a  rude  expres- 
sion about  the  young  Queen,  whereupon  Antonio  inter- 
vened. 

'All  this  is  my  doing,'  he  said.  •  I  asked  the  comp- 
troller yesterday  to  write  this  letter.' 

Mr.  Crowberry  swung  round  and  faced  him  in  speech- 
less astonishment. 

•  He  told  me  flatly  that  he  could  neither  receive  nor 
pay  for  our  wine  for  a  very  long  time,'  Antonio  ex- 
pjamed.  He  asked  i^  to  release  him  from  the  bargain. 
At  first  I  was  aghast.  But  a  plan  occurred  to  me.  Per- 
naps  I  did  wrong ' 

•Wroi^  ?•  roared  Bfr.  Crowberry.  'Wrong?'  And 
he  hurled  out  half  a  dozen  fresh  oaths.  '  I'll  teU  you 
what  It  is,  Mr.  Rocha,'  he  beUowed.  '  You're  a  [—3 
upstart;  and  it  was  a  damned  bad  day  for  everybodv 
when  that  silly  old  idiot  Castro  picked  you  up  out  of 
the  gutter.'  -^         *- 

'Mr.  Austin  Crowbeny,'  flashed  back  Antonio  in 
tones  as  sharp  as  knives,  '  you  will  be  good  enough  not 
to  iMult  me.  If  we  begin  comparing  pedigrees  it  will 
not  be  to  your  advantage.' 

r  '^!^V.'i.^®®'***  *^®  °***®'"'  'yo"  'emind  me  of  the 

"^^I.         ^^^^  drunken  Paddy  you  meet  is  de- 

scended  from  a  king.    I  never  met  a  foreigner  yet  who 
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didn't  tun  ont  to  be  »  oount  or  a  iiu»rqais.  P»hl 
Shut  op.    Yon  make  me  uok.' 

A  tramendoiu  effort  enabled  Antonio  to  hold  hia 
tongae  and  to  move  towards  the  door.  But  this  nlent 
move  only  served  to  drive  his  employer  mad. 

•So  this  letter  is  your  doing  ? '  he  roared,  flinging 
himsdf  with  his  back  against  the  door-handle. 

'  I  tiionght '  Ant^mio  began. 

•  Thought  ?  You  th(r.ght  ?  Who  are  you  to  begin 
thinking  ?  For  two  pins  I'd  give  you  a  damned  good 
hiding.' 

Ant(mio'8  face  became  as  white  as  a  sheet.  There 
was  no  tonger  a  monk  in  the  room  :  only  a  man.  He 
faced  his  employer  with  eyes  which  made  him  quail. 
But  he  did  r  :>se  his  head.  Suddenly  he  wheeled 
round  and  dre\  from  a  brass  bowl  on  th^  table  two 
of  the  tiny  pins  which  were  used  to  attacu  '  "uree 
to  letters. 

•  Here  are  your  two  pins,  S^nhor,'  he  said,  flinging 
them  with  infinite  scorn  at  Crowberry's  feet.  'Now 
give  me  my  danmed  good  hiding.' 

He  fell  back  two  paces  with  his  left  arm  raised  in 
guard  and  his  right  fiat  clenched  to  return  blow  for 
blow.  But  Mr.  Crowberry  did  not  take  up  the  challenge. 
He  blenched;  blinked;  gasped;  smirked;  edged 
away ;  and  finally  blurted  out  peevishly  : 
'  Leave  the  room.  Go  out  of  my  office  at  once.' 
Antonio  brushed  him  aside  and  stepped  into  the 
street.  His  heart  was  still  hot  with  anger,  and  he  still 
smarted  under  the  insults.  With  long  strides  he  hast- 
ened mechanically  along  Piccadilly  towards  Apsley 
House,  which  had  come  to  be  his  favourite  walk.  But 
he  had  hardly  reached  the  old  French  Embassy  when 
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than  WM  ft  tnrmoil  behind  him,  «id  roioM  orying 
'Stop  t '  He  tamed  round  Mid  mw  Mr.  Crowbeny'i 
offloe-boy  and  one  of  the  junior  olerka. 

•  Mr.  Crowb'ry,  'e  aee  will  yer  oome  back  at  once.* 

•  Did  Mr.  Crowberry  say  nothing  else  ?  * 

•  No,  lir.' 

'  TeU  Mr.  Crowberry  I  shall  be  in  Hyde  Park,  Jntt 
inside  the  aroh  beyond  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.   I  shall  not  wait  bnger  than  twelve  o'clock.' 

At  five  minutes  before  noon  Mr.  Crowberry  dashed 
into  the  Park  upon  a  bony  bay  hack,  hurriedly  hired  at 
the  nearest  mews.  The  ride  had  sobered  him  :  and,  at 
the  sight  of  his  honest  shamefaoedness.  An..  \/'s 
wrath  and  pride  broke  down  into  love  and  pity.  He 
helped  his  chief  to  ahght :  and  at  the  mere  touch  of 
hands  both  men  knew  that  they  were  reconciled. 

•  It  was  brandy,'  said  Crowberry  very  humbly. 
'I'm  glad  to  hear  it,'  Antonio  answered.     'If  I 

thought  it  was  wine  I'd  never  help  to  make  or  sell 
another  drop  as  fong  as  I  live.' 

'Of  course  I  apologise,'  added  the  merchant  awk- 
wardly. 

•  It's  all  over  and  done  with,'  said  Antonio.  '  Let  us 
forget  it  and  speak  of  other  matters.' 

'  Quite  so,'  agreed  Crowberry.  '  But  there's  just  one 
point.  Don't  offer  to  fight  me  when  I'm  sober.  English 
fists  strike  hard.' 

'  And  there's  just  one  point  more,'  retorted  Antonio 
genially  but  with  conviction,  '  Don't  offer  to  fight  me 
when  I'm  drunk.  Portuguese  fists  strike  harder.  Now 
let  me  tell  you  my  plan.' 

Mr.  Crowberry  insisted  that  the  plan  should  not  be 
unfolded  until  tbey  were  sitting  at  meat  in  his  club ; 
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and,  on  th*  olw  undentanding  th*t  nothing  ahonkl  be 
dnink  beyond  *  bottle  of  Bordeeuz  and  some  soda- 
water,  Ant(mio  accepted  the  invitation. 

Aoraae  a  thoroughly  Englidi  leg  of  lamb,  with  green 
peai,  new  potatoes  and  mint  sauoe,  Antonio  expounded 
his  designs.  He  started  from  the  fact  that  Royalty's 
house-managers  were  treating  the  filrm  of  Castro  with 
thorough-going  selfishness.  He  wmt  on  to  Mty  that 
when  kings  and  queens,  with  incomes  of  half  a  million 
pounds  a  year,  were  unscrupulous  in  guarding  tibeir 
own  oonyenienoe,  it  was  high  time  that  Senhor  C^tro 
who  had  only  been  lifted  out  of  imminent  bankruptcy 
by  the  strong  hand  of  Mr.  Crowberry,  should  obtain  his 
just  due. 

Mr.  Crowberry  agreed,  and  added  a  disloyal  observa- 
tion. 

•But  we  shall  make  nothing  of  the  comptroller,* 
Antonio  continued.  'I  find  it  is  your  law  that  the 
Queen  can  do  no  wrong.  Her  Majesty  cannot  be  sued. 
Even  if  she  could,  it  would  be  madness  to  try  it.  No. 
Here  is  my  plan.  We  will  let  the  comptroller  off  with  a 
mere  trifle— say,  a  hundred  dozen.  Then  we  will  sell 
the  bulk  of  the  stuff  to  your  nobility  and  gentry  at  a 
high  price,  on  the  strength  of  our  having  brought  it 
over  in  a  specially  chartered  vessel  for  the  King,  whose 
untimely  decease  has  deranged  the  transaction.' 

Mr.  C^owberry's  face  clouded.  He  had  hoped  to  hear 
a  less  distasteful  proposition.  'I  am  not  a  Cheap 
Jack,'  he  said  a  little  stiffly. 

*  You  misunderstand  me,'  sail  Antonio,  flushing.  *  I 
should  hate  puffing  and  touting  as  much  as  anybody. 
We  won't  print  or  even  write  a  single  line.  We  will  go 
in  person  to  your  best  clients  and  will  offer  them  not 
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more  than  fifty  dozens  each  as  a  great  favour.  We  will 
shew  them  the  original  order  and  the  comptroller's 
letter.  The  news  will  spread ;  and  we  shall  get  back 
all  our  outlay  and  collect  most  of  our  profit  six  months 
earlier  than  we  should  get  a  penny  from  the  Queen.' 

Senhor  Castro's  partner  tilted  back  his  heavy  chair 
on  its  hind  legs  and  knitted  his  brows.    At  last  he  said  : 

•You  are  right.  We've  been  badly  treated.  We 
must  look  after  Number  One.  Besides,  Castro  needs 
the  money,  and  I'm  not  going  to  lend  the  firm  any  more. 
As  you  say,  it  can  be  done  with  discretion  and  dignity. 
To-morrow  I'll  give  you  a  list  of  likely  people.  You 
shall  start  at  once.' 

Antonio,  however,  insisted  that  Mr.  Crowberry  should 
pilot  him  to  the  first  half-dozen  clients.  Except  Mr. 
Crowberry's  own  estabUshment,  where  a  lax  house- 
keeper looked  very  badly  after  the  widower  and  his  son, 
the  monk  had  never  entered  a  private  house  in  England, 
and  he  called  it  unreasonable  to  send  him  on  so  delicate 
an  errand  alone. 

With  a  wry  face  Mr.  Crowberry  gave  in.  The  same 
afternoon  the  comptroller  accepted  his  hundred  dozens, 
and  kindly  wrote  a  further  letter  giving  the  house  of 
Castro  leave  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  the  remainder 
of  their  own  property.  And  by  the  evening  of  the 
following  day  the  odd  pair  of  commercial  travellers 
had  sold  nearly  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  wine.  In 
five  houses  out  of  six  their  visit  was  received  with 
gushing  gratitude.  To  possess  the  Castro  port  seemed 
to  fire  the  knights'  and  baronets'  imaginations ;  not 
because  it  was  the  magnificent  remnant  of  an  unparal- 
leled vintage  but  because  it  had  narrowly  escaped  being 
drunk  by  a  king. 
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So  delighted  was  the  volatile  Growberry  with  his 
experiences  that  he  swung  right  round  auid  announced 
that  he  would  accompany  Antonio  on  a  fortnight's  tour 
through  the  Home  and  Midland  counties.  He  hired  a 
roomy  and  well-hung  post-chaise,  loaded  it  with  ten 
dozen  bottles  as  samples,  and  was  out  of  Ijondon  within 
thirty  hours  of  broaching  the  scheme. 

After  the  smells  and  smoke  and  uproar  of  London 
the  fair  EngUsh  country  was  Uke  paradise  to  Antonio. 
He  knew  the  beautiful  Minho  of  Portugal :  but  this 
England  was  more  beautiful  still.  Once,  as  they  rolled 
through  a  village  in  Bucks,  the  gracious  loveUness  of 
the  scene  almost  broke  his  heart.  The  mellow  beams  of 
the  setting  sun  were  softly  caressing  the  square  tower 
of  the  church  and  glorifying  the  solemn  old  yews  which 
girt  it  roimd.  Over  all,  the  motionless,  gilded  weather- 
cock burned  Hke  a  flame  in  a  high  wind.  Children  were 
shouting  and  playing  outside  white  cottages  half  hidden 
under  red  roses.  Up  to  their  knees  in  murmuring  water 
beside  a  steep  grey  bridge,  dreamy-eyed  cattle  swished 
their  tails  and  chewed  their  cud.  The  bright  green 
meadows  were  enamelled  with  myriads  of  white  and 
pink  and  blue  and  yellow  flowers,  and  the  wanton 
hedgerows  wore  long  streamers  of  convolvulus  and 
honeysuckle.  High  in  the  giant  ehns  rooks  cawed 
steadily  with  a  raucous  but  homely  sound. 

•  Never  mind,'  chaffed  Mr.  Growberry,  '  you'll  see  her 
again  soon.' 

'  Her  ?  '  echoed  Antonio,  starting. 

'  Yes.  Her.  Teresa  or  Dolores  or  Maria  or  Luiza  or 
Carmen.  Don't  be  down  in  the  dumps.  You'll  see  her 
again  before  long.' 

'  I  think  not,'  said  Antonio.    But  he  winced  as  he 
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realised  how  nearly  the  wine-merohant  had  interpreted 
his  mood.  The  children's  cries,  the  curUng  smoke  of 
the  homesteads,  all  the  sweet  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
village,  had  awakened  in  him  a  vague  sense  of  his  love- 
lessness  and  loneliness.  He  was  glad  when,  half  an 
hour  later,  they  reached  their  inn  :  and  before  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  imperious  sleep  he  knelt  for  a  long, 
long  time  beside  the  great  mahogany  bed  and  prayed 
as  he  had  not  prayed  for  many  a  c"  xy. 


i 
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Altoobthbe,  Mr.  Crowberry  and  Antonio  aold  six 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  wine.  In  only  three  out  of 
the  seven-and-forty  houses  they  visited  was  their  re- 
ception suspicious  or  cool.  Indeed,  their  errand  was  so 
accepta.  le  that  they  rarely  slept  or  dined  at  an  inn. 

Antomo  had  heard  much  of  English  wealth  and 
luxury:  but  the  solid  comfort  and  daily  lavishness 
amazed  him.  Often  on  the  well-kept  roads  he  would 
encounter  a  dashmg  equipage  drawn  by  high-stepping 
slender  greys  and  followed  by  a  pack  of  spotted  Dal- 
matian dogs.  Sometimes  he  got  more  than  a  glimpee 
of  rigid,  expressionless  footmen,  powdered  and  gor- 
geously appareUed,  and  of  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked 
ladies  in  high-waisted  dresses  and  with  plumes  nodding 
over  their  pretty  heads.  Nor  did  his  post-chaise  ever 
bowl  many  miles  without  passing  some  ivied  castle  or 
stately  home. 

At  the  squires'  and  lords'  tables  Antonio  was  a 
success.  He  rarely  spoke  until  he  was  addressed  :  but 
such  remarks  as  he  made  were  all  sensible  and  interest- 
ing, and  his  foreign  accent  made  them  piquant  to  hear. 
At  every  meal  the  talk  turned  sooner  or  later  to  the 
townsmen's  agitation  for  aboUshing  the  Com  Laws  and 
for  fostering  industrialism  at  all  costs  until  England 
became  the  workshop  of  the  world.  In  his  role  of  the 
InteUigent  Foreigner  Antonio  was  generaUy  asked  his 
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S"T  ,5.® '^^'^l^^P^y**^* 'donation  could  be endnr- 
mgty  healthy  a^d  wealthy  unless  the  majority  of  her 
oh^^n  nounshed  themselves  directly  from  Mother 
^  ;  and  although  this  way  of  putting  it  rather  be- 

f^onrlf  -^T''  ^*"^°'^  practical  conclusion  t 
favour  of  agnculture  was  always  applauded 

Too  often  for  the  monk's  ease  the  table-talk  turned 

to  rehgion.    The  English  notables  took  it  for  granted 

^t.  as  an  InteUjgent  Foreigner.  Antonio  muflVbe  a 

Rencnsceptac.    They  hated  atheism  less  than  Popery ; 

twt    t?^^  ""^'^"^  *^^°^  ^«^«  church-going  m7n 
they  would  n^v.  preferred  that  Antonio  should  behev^ 

nlt^  V"  "^  ^^^«^  ^  the  Christian  T^Z 
plus  ^e  Pope.  On  such  occasions  Antonio  alT^^yB 
stramed  las  wits  to  turn  the  subject :  but  whenever  Ws 

hrln  ,V'"T«""«*  ^^^  *^«  bad  taste  to  be  persistent 
he  would  reply  with  spirit  that  Rome  was  no  more 
mtolerant  to  Protestantism  than  Canterbunr  was  to 
D««ent ;  that  perfunctory  and  greedy  prieste  we"  no 
^d  f hT^"*"  '^^-  perfmictory  and  gLdy  parsom ; 
and  that  the  essential  truths  of  revealed  rehgiTwer^ 

frr?  T  '^L'^"^  ^^y  ^"^^«^  ^  Portal  than 
W^*^l'  ^''  ^'  *^°"  *  feUowHiiner,  who  haS 
heard  of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  would 
Uunch  a  jest  or  a  sneer  against  monks :  whireupon 
Antomo  would  boldly  answer  :  ^ 

ahW  ^^  ^e^  good  men.  I  made  wine  for  years  in  an 
abbey  vmeyard.  and  I  ought  to  know' 

Once,  strangely  enough.  Antonio  and  Mr.  Crowberrv 
ate  a  lugubnous  luncheon  in  the  house  of  a  poor  and 
proud  Catholic  family  who  had  kept  the  f ai^\^th 
occasional  lapses,  through  the  three  centuries  of  I^ 
secution.     But  intermarriage  and  isolation  had  done 
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^  no  good.    When  Mr.  Crowbeny  introduced  hi. 

of  O^Uiohoism  lest  the  mob  should  shout  out  fo^^Iw 

fZthX'  "^^^^T^^y^g^**  French  priest.  a^fC 
It*  L^T'; """  *^"'^  "^^P^^'^  J  *«d  all  they  ^W 
was  to  be  left  alone  in  a  tiny  Popish  enclave  amor  the 
surroundmg  Protestantism.  ^  **^® 

^e«^  fortunes  and  builded  their  houses.     Eariro^ 
mormng.  as  he  stood  beside  a  broken  piUar  whfch  alone 

monasteries  m  Britain,  his  heart  sank  at  theThZ^ 
of  lus  own  white  chapel,  fronting  the  Atlantic  sSSs 
aU  neglected  and  forsaken.     If.%fter  three  h^d^ 

HL^Ln^  ^'^  'li^''^  *^^»^  -^^  places  oTi^ 
St^^p'  ^^'i?"^^  ^"  ^°P«'  single-handed,  to  do 
^lnrT/2'*''***  ^  ^"*  ^«  remembered  with  oy  the 
e«enfaal  diflference.  Portugal  had  torn  a  limb  from  thi 
Church  :  but  she  had  not  lost  the  Faith.  * 

Kvto^t!  '^?  ""^^  J^.^^factions  Antonio  was  secrr  ,ly 
17*^-^1  '*^«'°'''  ^^  ^*^  unwonted  fervour  Not 
only  did  he  recite  the  Office  with  close  attention  but  he 
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lost  no  opportunity  of  fighting  on  the  angels*  side.  As 
the  acknowledged  expert  of  the  company  he  told  the 
truth  emphatically  about  spirits,  and  even  preached 
up  French  clarets  as  against  the  Englishman's  favourite 
Uquored  port.  At  first  these  opinions  disconcerted 
Mr.  Crowberry :  but,  at  the  second  hearing,  he  took 
Antonio  on  one  side  and  astonished  him  by  saying  that 
it  was  the  cleverest  move  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 
Antonio,  however,  could  endure  this  cynical  misjudg- 
ment :  for  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
had  frightened  at  least  one  brandy-sot  out  of  his  ugly 
and  suicidal  habit. 

It  was  at  the  dinner-table  of  an  earl  that  the  monk 
perceived  most  sharply  the  contrast  between  his  inward 
and  his  outward  Ufe.  While  he  was  donning  in  his 
room  the  fine  clothes  with  which  Mr.  Crowberry  had 
equipped  him  for  the  journey,  he  had  been  suddenly 
filled  with  such  a  sense  of  God's  love  and  presence  as 
he  had  never  known  before.  Throughout  the  lively 
dinner,  although  he  took  Ixis  due  part  in  conversation, 
this  ecstasy  endured.  He  seemed  to  be  two  persons  in 
one  body.  Across  the  table  he  could  see  l^mself  re- 
flected in  the  bevelled  mirror  of  a  vast  mahogany  side- 
board. At  closer  quarters  the  mirror  reflected  the 
butler  solemnly  pouring  champagne  into  tall  French 
flutes  of  purest  silver.  In  the  back  of  the  picture, 
brilliantly  lit  by  many  candles,  Antonio  could  see  his 
own  reflection.  He  thought  of  the  Antonio  in  flapping 
clothes  who  had  Uved  for  weeks  in  Oporto  on  salt  fish 
and  dark  bread  so  that  he  might  repay  the  cura's  loan, 
and  he  compared  him  with  the  new  Antonio,  in  broad- 
cloth and  fine  linen.  On  his  left  sat  the  earl's  niece,  a 
magnificent  young  dame  with  a  rope  of  pearls  round 
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her  neck  and  a  dmmond  tiara  in  her  hair.  According 
to  »  custom  of  Puritan  England,  which  has  al^ 
bemldered  visitors  from  less  prudish  countries.  sCwC 
dmmg  m  a  kmd  of  ball-dress  which  revealed  irms  ^ 

themes  of  the  talk  were  of  the  world,  worldly :  but 
Antomo's  whole  heart  remained  in  heaven 

Not  that  he  was  always  indiflferent  to  the  charms  and 
graces  of  beautiful  women.  On  the  contrary  he  w^ 
»^eraUy  at  his  best  in  their  presence.    And  wim^n  " 

r  '^'Z^''  "'"'^^'^  ^*^  Antonio.    InTe^  ;n^ 

for  the  handsome  and  courtly  Southerner  that  during 
t  ^  Z*^  greenhouses  she  plucked  a  flower  wWch  h! 
had  ajmred  and  placed  it  in  his  hand.  Her^o^f  t 
she  did  so    had  meanings:    but  Antonio  was  not ^ 

tt*t  the  aflFair  would  have  ended  had  not  the  inqu^itive 

J^YT«^**^"**^y'«^y«-    FromthaHrfo^! 
ward  he  har^y  ceased  rallying  Antonio  on  his  conqu^t 

^rof  i^l*'.'"'  \^on.gal,  a  commoner  skZte 
title  of  the  Duchess  he  marries,  Mr.  Crowberry  beuan 
to  caU  Antonio    Your  Grace  '  and  to  paint  lurid^ictC 

On  returning  to  London  and  to  the  Jermyn  Street 

t^l?^'  """^  u^**  ^"^""  ^"^  «"i^^  by  post  wS 
would  ex^ust  the  whole  shipment  of  wiie     A  Se 

figtmng  shewed  that  Antonio's  plan  had  earned  for  the 

sum  wh^ch  would  have  been  tardily  paid  by  the  roval 
household.    Mr.  Crowberry  was  raXt.     He  S 
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np<m  Antonio  a  hundred  guineas,  and  added  that  if 
Senhor  Castro  did  not  give  him  a  hundred  guineas  more 
he  was  an  even  worse  miser  than  he  looked.  Bir.  Crow- 
berry  concluded  by  saying  that  Antonio  was  too  good 
for  a  piggery  like  Oporto,  and  that  he  must  stay  and 
make  his  fortune  in  London. 

Antonio  shook  his  head.  How  did  he  know  that  he  was 
not  ahready  too  late,  and  that  the  abbey  had  not  passed 
irrevocably  into  desecrating  hands  ?  Now  that  he  had 
amassed  his  two  hundred  pounds  his  course  was  clear. 
Besides,  he  was  home-sick.  For  days  he  had  been  think- 
ing of  his  famous  namesake,  the  holy  Antonio,  called  of 
Padua,  but  properly  of  Lisbon,  whose  crowning  self- 
mortification  was  to  exile  himself  for  life  from  beautiful 
Portugal. 

Nevertheless,  he  gave  way  to  the  next  request  of  his 
kindly  chief.  Young  Edward  Crowberry,  a  muffish 
youth  with  soft  yellow  hair,  was  to  be  placed  for  three 
years  in^the  Oporto  office  ;  and,  with  a  \iew  to  shaking 
him  upland  opening  his  mind,  Mr.  Crowberry  begged 
Antoaio  to  take  him  overland  through  France  and  Spain. 
He  himself,  he  said,  would  go  by  sea  and  meet  them  at 
Oporto. 

Landing  at  Boulogne  one  August  afternoon,  Antonio 
and  his  charge  travelled  by  a  fast  public  coach  to  Amiens, 
and  there,  for  the  first  time,  the  monk  found  his  dreams 
of  a  Gothic  cathedral  come  true.  From  Amiens  they 
went  to  Beauvais,  whose  overweening  choir  offended 
his  religious  s^n8e.  At  Rouen  he  lingered  in  wonder. 
The  cathedra  ,  with  its  unstudied  harmony  of  many 
styles,  reminded  him  of  the  Church  herself— a  divine 
idea  working  itself  out  in  history  through  many  minds, 
yet  never  in  self-contradiction.    Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
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Wa«  tliaa  France,  and  to  be  ohallenSinff  boih  ttl 
meteopoKs  and  the  nation  to  a  truer  grSr  of  «,wt 
^conduct.  In  the  dimness  cast  by  the  SiSeeSS! 
century  ghj«  of  Chartree  he  thought  of  Westminster 

^'^it'll^^^n  ''"T^^^°'  ?***"  -monuments.  anZ^ 
^  itmth  our  Lady's  glorious  shrine,  wherein  not  a 
Miigle  body,  not  even  a  saint's,  lay  buried     The  ston* 

Heniy  the  Fourth's  saying  that  it  ought  to  be  under 
a^li«.  case:   and  Antonio  liked  it  the  less  on^J 

Lol*°Z?!if  *  ?""*«  ^  '*^  ^'^  '°  replenished  the  meagre 
hTrii^t  w.  r"'"J^°^^  '^^  °i*y  «f  Saint  a&X 

twux  of  Tourame.  But  at  the  riverside  inns  Antonio 
was  as  deeply  engrossed  in  the  common  wines  ^inZ 
ne^hbouring  architecture.  As  he  drank  them  wWte 
•nd  red,  he  understood  the  wit  and  eleg«iro7^1 
^urangeajs,  and  wondered  what  the  eE  wo^d 
be<^me  d  ttiey  could  daily  drink  such  dra^^inXe 
l^tr  """^r^^^'^oying  tea.  their  brardSi  port,^^ 
their  slugguh  beer.  But.  although  Mr.  Crowbe^  si^r 
had  enjomed  Antonio  to  she^Mr.  Crowber^^S 

recoqmsed  the  hopelessness  of  sending  the  brisk  juices 

oht*ot^1rr  "*'  *^°  r ^'^"^  ^^^  ^  i«^Po«ing 
teS« L.^  ^  ""^"^  "'"'^  ^*^  *«**«"  of  introduct^ 

Should  keep  up  appearances  during  their  triumph^ 
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progroM  through  the  MMoo.  The  vintitge  wm  in  foil 
•wing  :  but  it  lacked  the  gaiety  of  the  vintage  in  Ptor- 
togal.  Most  of  the  vintagers  were  strangers  from 
Poitiers,  who  did  their  work,  drew  their  pay,  and  went 
home  to  spend  it.  The  Uttle  bush-vines  also,  though 
marvellously  well  tended,  hu)ked  the  piotureequeness  of 
Portugal :  and  Antonio  ahnost  excited  his  yellow-haired 
charge  by  describing  the  great  bunches  of  purple  grapes 
pending  from  the  green  roof  of  a  pergola,  or  blooming 
Uke  clustered  plums  high  in  some  tree  with  which  the 
vine  was  intertwined. 

The  two  were  fdted  at  Brane  Cantenac ;  patronised 
a  Uttle  at  the  Ch&teau  Margaux ;  treated  respectfuUy 
at  the  ChAteaux  Lafitte,  L^ville,  and  Larose ;  and  re- 
ceived  with  open  arms  at  the  Chateau  Latour.  Young 
Crowberry  expanded  rapidly  under  the  attentions  which 
were  lavished  on  him  as  the  son  of  a  big  buyer :  and  it 
was  only  by  hurrying  him  out  of  Pauilhic  in  the  nick 
of  time  that  his  mentor  forestalled  a  desperate  love- 
t  ffair  with  a  Basque  maiden,  dark  and  slender.  As  for 
Antonio,  as  an  expert  from  Oporto,  he  was  treated  with 
deference,  and  he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 
He  would  taste  attentively  the  ripe  grapes  and  then 
compare  them  with  the  wines  of  the  same  vineyard, 
both  young  and  old. 

From  Royan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  they  ran 
before  the  wind  in  a  smack  as  far  as  San  Sebastian,  in 
Spain,  and  posted  thence,  past  bald  hmestone  moun- 
tains, to  Burgos.  Young  Crowberry,  in  whom  Wine 
and  his  glimpse  of  Woman  had  wrought  wonders,  found 
^  cathedral  of  Burgos  worth  aU  the  cathedrals  of 
France  put  together:  and  Antonio  himself,  while 
conscious  of  its  faults,  felt  strangely  moved  by  it« 
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bMoties.  Three  days  later  they  were  in  Valladolid 
where  young  Crowbeny,  making  rapid  progresa,  de-' 
olared  that  with  a  box  of  building-bricks  he  himself 
would  design  a  better  cathedral  than  Herrera's  frag- 
ment. At  Salamanca,  the  last  stopping-place  in  Spain, 
nearly  aU  that  Antonio  had  read  about  architecture 
was  contradicted.  Here  was  a  cathedral  raised  in 
almoet  the  worst  period  of  Gothic  :  yet  it  impressed  the 
behoWer  as  one  of  the  grandtat  temples  in  the  world. 

lley  left  Salamanca  early  one  October  morning 
while  the  city's  grand  towers  and  domes  were  still  sharply 
silhouetted  against  the  golden  east.  Young  Crowberry 
was  garrulous  and  dogmatic  about  everything ;  but 
Antonio  hardly  spoke,  for  he  was  nearing  Portugal. 
Mile  after  mile  of  dreary  plain  resounded  under  the 
mules  litUe  hoofs.  At  last  the  road  began  to  climb 
awful  mountains  whence  the  malaria  had  driven  nearly 
every  living  thing.  They  passed  stone-huts  of  prehistoric 
hill-men,  and  Roman  miUtary  monuments  with  braggart 
inscriptions.  Then  they  descended.  The  land^pe 
relaxed  its  frown.  A  few  vines  greened  narrow  terraces 
here  and  there  in  the  rocks.  Soon  afterwards  they 
reached  a  white  house  in  the  midst  of  orange  trees. 
Two  soldiers  came  out  with  muskets. 

Antonio  was  once  more  in  Portugal. 
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VI 

Ok  the  morrow  of  young  Crowbeny'a  reunion  with  hii 
impatient  father  at  Oporto,  Antonio  made  haste  to  dTe 
•n  account,  of  his  stewardship.  About  ten  poundTin 
gold  remained  in  his  purse  and  he  held,  stiU  uncalled 

a  letter  of  credit  for  thirty  pounds  more.  Mr.  Crowberry' 
burst  out  laughing. 

I  1?  7^^^  ****^**  ******  °*®  ***»  *»™<*  ovw  *i»t  he's 
fared  hJce  a  fighting-oook,'  he  said,  'I  should  beliere 
you  ve  been  Uving  on  fresh  air  and  ship's  biscuit.' 

I  did  my  best  to  make  him  enjoy  his  travels,'  n- 
•ponded  Antonio.  '  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  reason- 
aolj  oareful.' 

•  You've  made  a  man  of  him,  anyway,'  said  the  proud 
parent.  He  used  to  be  the  biggest  muff  in  England. 
Beheve  me  or  not :  but  I've  never  had  to  knock  him 
down  until  this  morning.' 

'This  morning  you  knocked  him  down  ?  '  echoed 
Antonio,  aghast.  As  a  Portuguese  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  parents  obey  their  children. 

'Thank   God.   yes.'   said   Mr.   Crowberry  heartily, 
lie  was  too  damnably  impudent  about  claret.    But 
pick  up  this  money.    I  don't  want  it,  and  I  won't  have 
It. 

The  Englishman's  determination  was  unshakeable,  so 
Antonio  picked  up  the  coins  and  the  draft.  But  he  did 
so  with  reluctance :   for  it  made  doubly  hard  his  task 
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ol  aimoiiDoiiig  ihmt  he  Mmght  releMe  from  the  firm  of 
OMlro. 

Mr.  Ctowheny  wm  fint  inoroduloiu,  thm  oontemp- 
22";  "^  ^y '«riou«.  He  tned  every  device,  from 
jWiottle  to  bUaphemy.  in  order  to  diwiuMle  Antonio 
from  hie  puqww.   But  the  monk  reepeotfuUy  and  grate- 

S*^u!!!2*^-    H^  »»«^.  »»•  «Jd.  WM  in  the  ^th. 
He  hoped  to  buy  a  derelict  farm  which  adjoined  the 
vtoeyards  of  the  suppreeaed  abbey  where  he  had  made 
*w      Wore  coming  to  Oporto.    More.    He  had  even 
thought  of  approaching  the  Government  f or  a  leaM  of 
the  monka  vineyard.,  with  an  option  of  outright  pur- 
chase  at  the  end  of  ten  years.    His  intention,  he  added. 
was  to  make  a  Portuguese  claret  of  supreme  quality, 
•uoh  as  should  please  an  unprejudiced  English  palate 
more  than  the  wines  of  Bordeaux,  the  growths  of  the 
grandest  chateaux  hardly  excepted.    He  ended  by  very 
modestiy  begging  Mr.  Crowberry  to  act  a.  his  London 
ai^nt  on  liberal  terms. 

Senhor  Castro,  on  whom  Mr.  Crowberry  ultimately 
devolved  the  task  of  shaking  their  assistant's  resolution 
was  lees  unwilling  to  see  Antonio  go.    He  was  a  Umid 
man:  and  although  the  operation  with  the  Waterkw 
port  had  brought  him  an  unexpected  five  hundred 
pounds  at  a  very  awkward  moment  of  pressure  in  his 
private  finance,  he  was  fearful  lest  the  next  bold  cam- 
paign should  lead  aU  concerned  into  disaster.    Accord- 
mgly  he  presented  his  faithful  servant  with  twenty 
pounds,  to  go  with  Mr.  Crowbeny's  hundred  guineas 
and  assured  him  of  hia  friendly  interest  in  aU  that 
Antomo  might  attempt  ir  the  South. 

Mounted  upon  a  sto      Uttle  white  horse  which  he 
imew  he  could  seU  at  a  profit  after  finishing  his  journey 
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Antonio  set  his  face  southward  one  misty  Oiis-absr 
morning.  In  his  belt  he  carried  two  h  mdred  ami 
seventy-three  pounds  of  English  bank-not  ^-id  gold, 
as  well  as  a  few  thousand  reis  in  Portugueir  oilier  for 
his  expenses  on  the  read.  But  although  this  beltlui 
was  so  much  larger  than  he  had  dared  to  hope  for,  he 
returned  at  once  to  the  severe  frugality  of  the  days 
before  he  set  sail  for  England.  He  hardly  ever  lay  or 
ate  in  an  inn.  Tethering  the  docile  Httle  horse  to  a  tree, 
he  would  take  his  night's  rest  in  some  out-of-the-way 
thicket.  His  meals  were  once  more  of  black  bread, 
snowy  cheese,  and  ruby  wine.  These  he  would  vary  by 
occasional  purchases  of  fruit.  The  last  of  the  fresh  figs 
and  the  first  of  the  dried  were  in  the  markets,  and  the 
monk's  halfpenny  bought  two  heaped  handsf ul  of  either. 

With  forebodings  of  change  in  his  heart,  Antonio 
made  the  short  detour  which  would  bring  him  to  the 
parish  of  the  old  cura.  His  fear  was  not  belied.  The 
spruceness  of  the  garden  and  the  crystal  clearness  of  the 
presbytery  windows  were  infalliMe  signs  that  a  new 
reign  had  begun. 

'  ^^en  did  the  old  padre  die  ? '  asked  Antonio  of  a 
fisherman  who  was  lounging  against  the  church  wall. 

•  Lact  year,  Senhor.' 

*  Had  he  a  long  illness  ?  ' 

'Not  long.  My  son  was  with  him  when  he  died.  The 
reverend  Bishop  was  there  too.  On  his  last  day  our 
padre  told  them  all  that  he  was  glad  to  be  done  with 
his  pains  and  troubles  :  but  he  said  he  would  cheerfully 
bear  them  longer,  if  it  was  God's  will,  so  that  he  might 
change  his  life  and  begin  to  do  a  little  good.' 

'  But  surely  he  had  done  good  already ! '  exclaimed 

itonio. 
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•Senhor,'  said  the  fisherman,  ahnoet  resentfully, 
'  we  didn't  know  it  till  he  was  gone,  because  his  ways 
were  rough :  but  he  was  a  saint  walking  the  earth. 
Good  ?  Had  he  done  good  ?  I  dare  say  he  had  done 
more  good  than  your  Worship.' 

As  Antonio  continued  his  ride  south  he  fell  to  think- 
ing. In  England  he  had  once  sat  at  dinner  next  to 
a  whiskered  curate,  who  was  hot  with  anger  against  a 
proposal  by  one  of  the  new-fangled  High  Churchmen 
to  call  a  chapel-of-ease  Saint  Alban's.  As  far  as  Antonio 
could  ascertain  the  Church  of  England  recognised  no 
saints  after  the  apostolic  age,  and  certainly  none  after 
the  fourth  century.  Yet  Antonio  himself  could  name  at 
least  three  Christians  who  had  died  saints'  deaths,  and 
at  least  one  who  had  lived  a  saint's  Ufe. 

Strangely  enough  it  was  on  the  same  day,  only  a  few 
hours  after  his  pious  reverie  about  sainthood,  that 
Antonio  succumbed  for  a  season  to  the  wiles  of  the 
devil.  At  midday  the  autumn  sun  was  strong  and  he 
entered  a  roadside  shanty  for  a  pull  of  wine.  Two  or 
three  peasants  who  were  drinking  made  way  for  him 
respectfully  ;  and  Antonio's  patriotic  pride  was  stirred 
by  the  contrast  between  their  quiet  dignity  and  the 
vulgar  shouting  so  common  in  the  estaminets  of  France. 
The  wine  was  bright  and  sharp,  the  floor  was  clean, 
and  the  little  wooden  hut  was  pleasantly  dim  and  cool. 
But  suddenly  Antonio  caught  sight  of  himself  in  a  cheap 
mirror,  in  a  tawdry  gilt  frame,  which  hung  behind  the 
counter.  The  glass  was  so  bad  that  it  distorted  the 
handsomest  faces  into  lop-sided  masks. 

In  an  instant  Antonio  was  transported  back  to 
England  and  to  the  great  dining-room  of  the  earl  with 
Its  lordly  sideboard  and  bevelled  mirror.    He  did  not 
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remember  his  imworldly  ecstasy  of  that  night :  he  saw 
only  the  beeswax  candles,  the  snowy  linen,  the  bubble- 
thin  glasses,  the  crimson  roses,  the  creaming  wine 
the  scarlet  footmen,  and  the  white-armed  young  beauty 
m  her  proud  diamonds  and  soft  pearb.  That— all  that 
—was  the  flattering,  delicious  life  on  which  he  had 
turned  his  back  in  order  that  he  might  Uve  and  die  in  a 
^demess,  toiling  early  and  late  on  stock -fish  and 
chick-peas  and  dark  bread  and  peasants'  wine. 

Kred  out  as  he  was  by  hard  days  and  nights  this 
sudden  temptation  overthrew  Antonio.  The  cabin 
which  had  lured  him  aside  from  the  garish  dusty  road 
by  its  dimness  and  coohiess  suddenly  seemed  foul  and 
mean,  the  soft-eyed,  soft-voiced  countrymen  seemed 
touts,  the  refreshing  wine  seemed  sugar  and  vinegar 
Forgetting  everybody's  presence  he  broke  into  a  loud 
bitter  laugh,  flung  down  the  price  of  ten  glasses  of  wine' 
scrambled  upon  his  horse  and  dashed  away. 

•  That  man  is  mad,'  said  one  of  the  peasants,  gazing 
after  the  bobbing  black  core  of  the  dwindling  cloud  of 
dust. 

•He  has  committed  a  crime,'  said  another  more 
gravely. 

'He  is  a  Spaniard,'  said  a  third  :  and  all  felt  that  he 
had  uttered  the  crowning  word  of  horror. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Antonio  was  cruel  to  a 
dumb  beast.  He  struck  at  his  horse's  flanks  savagely 
laahmg  him  on  through  the  dust  and  heat.  His  whole 
soul  was  storming  with  rebellion.  But  a  whinnying 
TOund  of  pain  and  fear  recaUed  him  to  his  better  self 
He  reined  in  his  horse.  The  poor  brute,  accustomed  to 
a  gentle  Portuguese  master  and  filled  with  fright  and 
bewilderment  at  these  strange  doings,  whinnied  again. 
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Leaping  down,  Antonio  patted  the  quivering  neok 
and  looked  round  in  the  hope  that  there  might  be  water. 
The  scene  which  met  his  eyes  shamed  him.  He  was 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  pine-clad  hill  where  he 
had  passed  his  first  night  out  of  doors,  just  after  he  fled 
from  his  brethren  at  Navares.  With  a  rush  of  penitence 
he  obeyed  the  sign.  He  thought  of  that  good  horse 
Babieoa,  tae  battle-charger  of  the  Cid—that  good  horse 
who  knelt  down  of  his  own  accord  outside  the  hidden 
shrine  at  the  capture  of  Toledo.  Still  stroking  and 
patting  his  animal's  neck,  Antonio  led  the  way  up  into 
the  grove.  There  he  found  the  curved  bark  of  a  cork 
tree,  and,  turning  up  the  two  ends  he  poured  into  this 
rude  horse-trough  every  drop  of  wii.j  from  the  skins  m 
his  saddle-bags  an^*  held  it  to  the  parched  muzzle  as  a 
peace-offering. 

The  Kttle  white  horse,  having  an  excellent  judgment 
speedily  Ucked  the  cork  dry :  but  Antonio  made  no 
haste  to  remount.  Unless  some  iU  befell,  he  would  know 
before  nightfall  /'hether  he  had  come  on  a  fool's  errand 
or  not.  This  was  the  hist  day  of  his  journey  :  and  it 
was  fitting  that  he  should  recover  a  clear  mind  and  a 
quiet  spirit. 

What  Bights  were  in  store  for  him  T  Would  he  find 
the  brook-side  farm  as  trim  as  the  old  oura's  presbytery, 
with  a  new  master  tending  the  orangery  and  the  vine^ 
yard?  And  what  of  the  monastery  ?  Perhaps  children 
were  playmg  in  and  out  of  the  cells,  while  beasts  chewed 
maize-leaves  in  the  cloisters.  For  more  than  two  years 
Antonio  had  kcked  news  of  the  abbey's  fate.  Indeed 
only  twice  since  his  northward  flight  had  he  heard  a 
word  .  bout  it.  The  man  from  Lisbon,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  start  in  the  house  of  -^astro,  had  told  Antonio 
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that  the  Lisbon  authorities  were  not  forcing  the  sale  of 
this  particular  property  because  they  did  not  wish  to 
revive  the  scandal  of  Ponte  Quebrada  and  the  stolen 
treasures.  But  this  was  two  summers  ago  :  and  much 
might  have  happened  since  then. 

Recumbent  under  the  pines  Antonio  began  to  re- 
volve plans  of  action  in  case  either  the  farm  or  the  abbey 
should  have  passed  into  other  hands.  But  he  soon 
desisted  from  his  thinking.  After  aU,  had  not  the  same 
problem  pressed  upon  him  many  a  time  in  Oporto,  and 
had  he  not  always  solved  it  in  the  same  way  ?  To  keep 
the  holy  place  inviolate  until  the  monk's  toil  and  self- 
denial  should  enable  him  to  return— this  surely  was 
Gkxi's  part  of  the  work.  Antonio  rose  to  his  feet,  con- 
fident that  he  was  not  too  late. 

The  clock  was  striking  five  when  he  cantered  through 
Navares.    As  he  passed  the  tavern  where  he  had  been 
insulted,  and  the  white  bams  of  the  corn-merchant,  he 
seemed  to  be  revisiting  hardly  recognisable  scenes  ;  for 
the  failing  Ught  of  the  November  afternoon  was  not 
Kke  the  June  evening  of  the  monks'  exodus.    Most  of 
the  vines  beside  the  roads  had  been  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  and  such  foUage  as  remained  was  discoloured 
and  tattered.    And  there  was  something  melancholy 
in  the  autumn  fields,  where  giant  gourds  of  many  colours 
toy  on  the  bare  earth  among  the  drooping  maize-plants. 
He  pressed  on.    Very  soon  he  reached  the  spot  where 
tiie  Prior  had  met  the  courier  from  Lisbon  ;  but  he  was 
hardly  sure  of  it  in  the  gloom.    The  darkness  deepened, 
and  his  Uttle  white  horse  trotted  through  it,  glimmering 
hke  a  ghost.    At  last  the  pleasant  voice  of  hurrying 
waters  hailed  him  through  the  dusk. 
He  had  reached  the  farm. 
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No  light,  no  sound,  met  Antonio's  straining  eyes  and 
ears  as  he  climbed  the  knoll.  Leaving  his  horse  to 
graze,  he  advanced  eagerly  into  the  nxidst  of  the  silent 
buildings.  They  Tere  still  deserted.  He  pushed  through 
rank  growths  mto  the  orangery,  and  as  he  touched  one 
of  the  pale  orbs  above  his  head  he  knew  that  the  farm 
had  lain  all  the  time  uncared-for  and  untilled.  With  a 
full  heart  he  gave  thanks  to  God. 

The  dull  booming  of  the  sulky  Atlantic  was  ahnoat 
drowned  by  the  cheerful  clatter  of  the  headlong  brook. 
Antonio  drew  near  to  the  vociferous  waters  as  if  to 
compel  an  answer  to  his  question.  Hardly  an  hour 
before  those  waters  had  leapt  down  the  mountain  above 
the  guest-house,  they  had  danced  through  the  monks' 
vineyard,  they  had  plunged  along  the  dark  tunnel  which 
led  them  under  the  refectory,  they  had  resounded 
strangely  in  the  vast  kitchen,  they  had  emerged  into 
the  Abbot's  garden,  and  at  last  they  had  tumbled 
headlong  down  the  slopes  to  seethe  and  shout  at  An- 
tonio's feet.  He  would  fain  have  demanded  of  them 
•  Is  all  weU  ?  ' 

But  it  was  needful  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience 
until  the  rising  of  the  moon :  so  Antonio  returned  to 
his  saddle-bags  and  drew  forth  a  supper  of  bread  and 
dried  figs.  From  time  to  time  he  would  mount  the  knoll 
and  would  peer  vainly  through  the  darkness  in  the 
direction  of  the  monastery.  Once  or  twice,  to  kill  time, 
he  wandered  back  along  the  road  :  but  he  soon  returned,' 
for  the  moaning  of  the  Atlantic  made  itself  drearily 
insistent  whenever  he  got  out  of  hearing  of  the  merry 
torrent. 

As  the  hour  of  moonrise  drew  nearer  the  monk's 
heart  beat  faster.    Deep  down  In  his  soul  there  waa  still 
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a  calm  oonfidenoe  that  aU  waa  weU  :  but  the  surfaoe  of 
h«  ^d  was  tumultuous  with  myriad  hopes  !^Zn. 
He  toed  to  groom  his  horse  and  left  the  work  half  done  • 

the  second  Mysteiy :  he  sat  down,  rose  upf  andlt 
in^T  twenty  times.  Perhaps  the  monaiteiy  had 
e^aped  desecration :  but  who  could  assure  iSTiSj 
mnter  gal^  and  summer  heats  and  spring  floods  had 
no^torn  off  roofs  or  shrunk  „p  timbers'oVlfhirled  awl^ 
w^?    For  aU  he  knew  the  moon  would  rise  upon  a 

sh^ei"^^.  ?»,'""'*'■ ";'  """^"y  "«*^*  »*^««  *»»«  horizon 
shewed  that  the  moon's  orb  was  urging  up  into  a  bank 

t  T.  J^*"^"  *"™*f  "^^  '^  *o  *»^«  top  of  the  iZ 
12^  ?.r  *  '^'^^  luniinosity  blanchi^  the  lead^ 
waters  of  the  ocean.    Near  objects  becamTvisible^ 

the  white  flanks  of  his  horse.    But  the  further  landscMe 

it  ^nlfn^  ''*',  ^*'^  *^  *^*'-  =  '^"t  Antonio  knew 
sta^^r«  t^  P^'^^f^-  ^*^^«  t^«  bank  of  ck>ud 
BtMs  were  shmmg  m  a  clear  heaven.    He  waited     Now 

•"JLT"  ^V**^'^  fr^ginents  of  prayers. 

m  cloud-bank  went  on  sinking  slowly  into  the  sea 
aU  the  time  the  moon  was  momiting  out  If  it,  until  Z 

gUt  through  the  last  smoky  veil.  Then  the  rim  of  the 
^eld  pushed  up  clear,  shining  against  the  blue  a^  coW 

tellTt  Tlw?*^*  ^  *  "^'"  Antonio  yea^JS 
r^r^  «i  ;k  .^  .*"  ^''^''  =  *»"*  ^«  did  not  turn 
roundJiU  the  entire  white  orb  was  floating  free  bef^ 
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da?  tK  *^A^^"  '^^  ^^' ««  «»«»'  "  noon- 

d»y,  tile  old  camp  of  tiie  monks  and  the  troopers     He 

fidda^d^yards  and  orchards.    HesawtheStte 

^h^t   .\  *?'''^^«'*'^°8^^'*^-   He  saw  the  s.^ 
beigs  of  snow.    He  saw  the  straight  pines,  tiie  ieweS 

Wiethe  Name  upon  his  hps.  he  turned  rouir  ' 

H«h  on  her  holy  hiU.  with  a  rich  curtain  of  nine- 
woods  drawn  out  behind  her  throne,  thHSL  ch^ 
looked  down  upon  Antonio  aU  white  and  fai^  andT 

-"uL^ whic?i:r^  "^«^'  '^  *^""*  -"^  ^^  "^ the" 
suns  which  had  burned  upon  her  had  only  enhanced 

her  whiteness.  tiU  she  shone  Hke  her  Lord  traS^!!: 
upon  Mount  Hemon.  A  cry  burst  frrll^fef 
as  heart  sang  Tota  pukhra  es  arnica  mea  :  '  Thou  iS 
^together  fair,  my  love.'  Hie  chapel  seemed  a  rforio^ 
ark  newly  borne  to  rest  upon  her  Ararat  by  thf  fl^ 

^ould  have  cned  :  *  I  see  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jeru 
«Uem  descending  from  heaven,  from  G^d?  a^Id  ^I 

-Iwth^the'BlS^^r"^"**^^*^-  '^^-'-^^l^n 
Bnew  tnee  the  Bnde,  the  spouse  of  the  Lamb  ' 

Antonio  had  planned  to  wait  until  daybreak  before 

he  sought  entrance  to  his  old  home.    But^he  IpWt  S 

God  bade  him  reenter  the  sacred  place  in  the  first 

ecs^y  of  his  vision     ^Spiritus  et  spLa  rf^  J  V^7* 

The   Spmt  and  the  Bride   sav    Come'"   A«f^;« 

murmured ;  and  he  began  to  climb  the  Sli.       ^^'"^ 
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Aktokio  knew  a  spot  where  the  brook,  swollen  with 
winter  rains,  had  smashed  down  the  arch  through  which 
it  used  to  flow :  and  there  he  scrambled  up  into  the 
abbey  domain.  The  ever-mounting  moon  illuminated 
the  famihar  scenes  with  faerie  radiance. 

Emitte  lucem  tuam,  said  Antonio  in  fervent  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  as  he  breasted  the  weed-grown  slope. 
•  Send  forth  thy  light  and  thy  truth  :  they  shall  lead 
me  to  thy  holy  hill,  and  to  thy  tabernacles,  and  I  will 
go  unto  the  altar  of  God.'  And  when  an  opening  in 
the  trees  once  more  shewed  him  the  glistening  chapel 
his  mind  swung  from  the  Psalter  to  the  Apocalypse, 
and  he  thought  once  more  of  Saint  John's  vision  of  the 
Bride  habentem  daritcUem  Dei:  'having  the  clear- 
shining  of  God,  and  her  light  like  a  preciou.  stone's, 
like  a  jasper's,  like  crystal.' 

Grass  was  growing  between  the  paving-stones  in 
front  of  the  chapel  and  lichens  flourished  on  the  north 
wall.  The  gardens  were  unkempt,  and  one  had  to 
break  a  way  through  alleys  and  avenues. .  On  banks  and 
terraces  the  fleshy-leaved  ice-plant  had  secured  firm 
holding.  But,  so  far  as  outward  appearances  went, 
the  abbey  had  suffered  no  irreparable  harm. 

Massive  padlocks  guarded  all  the  entrances,  while 
seals,  affixed  to  stout  bands  of  linen,  spoke  eloquently 
of  the  zeal  which  the  Government  had  shewn  after  the 
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•a^  of  their  precious  Visoonde  de  Ponte  Quebrada 
Bat  Antonio  wan  not  to  be  dismayed  by  looks,  bolta* 
and  ban.  For  years  he  had  cherished  a  plan  of  obtain- 
ing entrance  to  the  monastery,  and  he  did  not  delay  its 
ezeontion.  "^ 

Antonio  knew  that,  hidden  in  the  wood,  there  was 
a  sluice  by  which  the  torrent's  waters  could  be  diverted 
fcom  the  abbey  kitchen  into  their  original  channel. 
This  sluice  had  been  used  only  four  times  a  year,  when 
the  bed  of  the  stream  was  cleaned  out :  but  it  was  kept 
in  good  working  order.  As  he  plunged  under  the  trees 
the  monk  understood  the  diflference  between  the  bright- 
est moralight  and  the  weakest  dayhght :  but  he  had 
httie  difficulty  in  finding  what  he  sought. 

The  gear  of  the  sluice  was  stiff :  but  Antonio  was 
strong,  and  his  task  was  soon  accomplished.  For  the 
first  time  in  three  years  the  water  began  gurgling  among 
the  dust  and  dead  leaves  of  its  ancient  bed,  and  nothing 
but  a  slender  runnel  was  left  for  the  stone  channel  which 
ran  through  the  kitchen. 

Antonio  threw  off  his  boots  and  socks  and  outer 
garments  and  swung  himself  down  into  the  ankle-deep 
stream.    Before  him  yawned  the  black  tunnel  by  which 
the  waters  passed  under  the  whole  width  of  the  refec- 
tory, a  distance  of  about  eight  yards.    He  went  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees  and  crawled  along  towards  the 
ghostly  light  which  gleamed  at  the  farther  end.    His 
progress  was  painful.    The  smaU  boulders  which  had 
accumuUted  in  the  passage  during  three  years  of  neglect 
out  his  hands  and  bruised  his  knees  and  tore  his  feet. 
But  he  did  not  turn  back  ;  and  soon  he  was  standimr 
m  the  moon-lit  kitchen. 
The  blue-and-white  tiles,  the  blue  Paz  on  its  white 
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groond,  the  stoTM,  the  great  j*n  and  potf,  the  bur- 
nished copper  ohimney-^aU  were  there  m  oI  old. 
Antonio  opened  the  door  of  the  refectory.  Six  or 
wren  of  the  bottles  emptied  by  i  ae  Viaconde  and  the 
Gaptain  had  been  stacked  in  a  comer,  probably  by 
lome  person  who  went  through  the  monastery  bef(»e 
the  padlocking  and  sealing :  but  in  all  other  respeoto 
the  noble  room  was  in  perfect  order. 

The  monk  made  his  way  to  the  cells.  They  had  not 
bem  disturbed  since  the  monks  quitted  them.  The  big 
oanddabrum  had  not  been  removed  from  the  cell  of 
the  Abbot.  Antonio  entered  his  own  cell  with  a  thump- 
ing pulse.  The  few  books  and  oddments  which,  despite 
the  strict  letter  of  Saint  Benedict's  rule,  had  been  oon- 
■idered  his  own,  were  all  in  their  due  places.  A  spare 
habit  was  hanging  on  the  wall.  Portugal's  wonderful 
oHmate  had  kept  it  so  dry  and  sweet  that  he  put  it  on 
at  if  it  were  the  coat  he  had  left  lying  on  the  grass  out- 
side. 

^  The  garb  had  not  grown  strange  to  Antonio :  for 
■inoe  his  expulsion  from  the  abbey  rarely  had  a  day 
passed  without  his  saying  some  part  of  the  Divine  Office, 
garbed  in  the  rusty  habit  which  he  had  worn  at  Navares. 
But,  as  he  donned  the  Benedictine  uniform  in  his  own 
cell  of  a  Benedictine  abbey,  the  monk's  emotion  over- 
powered him.  The  cell  was  too  strait  and  dark  for 
the  immense  and  sublime  expansion  of  his  spirit.  He 
hastened  out,  along  the  dim  corridor,  and  up  the  wind- 
ing steps  which  led  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  cloister. 

Antonio  sat  down  on  the  cork  bench  where  he  had 
mused  on  the  night  of  his  ordination,  just  before  he 
heard  the  chink  of  steel.  The  November  moonlight 
was  not  less  gracious  than  the  May  dusk.    The  cross  in 
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tiM  monki  gnreyud  uprow  m  white  and  slender  m 
•  toper  on  an  »ltar.  and  aU  the  earth  seemed  consecrated 
gojnd  And  there  the  young  priest  sat  for  a  long  time. 
wMhont  moving,  while  he  recaUed.  begimung  with  the 
maroh  to  Navaree,  the  motley  events  which  had  filled 
Wieone^d-forty  months  of  his  exile.  KnaUy  he  lived 
over  agam  his  Uwt  night  in  the  abbey.  Other  men. 
other  scenes  other  words,  other  deeds  seemed  faint  and 
far  away :  but  the  face  of  the  dying  Abbot  war.  dear 
m  ius  memory,  and  the  old  man's  words  might  stiU 

an  etee  the  Abbot  s  prophecy  rang  out  Uke  bells  :  '  I  see 
OM  chapel  swept  and  garnished.  I  see  Antonio,  in  his 
old  place,  domg  the  Work  of  God.' 

The  hour  was  come     He  rose  and  descended  the 
spiral  stairway      At  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  he 

!^.i^l^"^*r'^y^  ^^  """^^^  wine-shop.  Then 
llli^olf  *"'  ™^^""*  ^^^  »^^  °--^  «»« 
The  lew  windows  were  placed  so  high  and  were  so 
deeply  set  in  the  thick  walls  that  very  little  moorSLS 
^uW  enter  the  chapel.    Nearly  all  the  nave  was  fiUed 

^^/^"^l  ^"*  *^'  "^°^''  "^^  «»»  »  °«*'We  floor, 
could  be  dunly  seen,  while  the  altar,  higher  stiU   re^ 

cejvedthefuUgloryofthehght.  The  d;x>r8*of  the  empty 
tabemack  were  wide  open,  as  on  Good  Friday,  the  six 
tell  «mdles  still  stood  in  their  places,  and  no  one  had 
SSr^  «»e.^Mes  with  their  silver-gilt  symbols  of  the 
Ho^y  Euohanst--wheat-ear8  and  vine-leaves  and  grapes. 
«>iimd  the  crucifix  rose  a  statue  of  our  Lady  treaiS^ 

divme  Cauld.    Upon  His  head  was  a  crown  set  with 
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briOiMito  of  old  pMte  which  buned  bluiah  white  in  th« 
cold  nuxmligfat. 

Antonio  groped  his  way  to  his  olu  ttftll.  Thvn, 
humbly  kneeling  upon  his  knees,  he  offered  up  his  pnyen 
And  praise.  He  prayed  for  his  brethren  of  three  yean 
b^ore,  picturing  each  one  of  them  in  his  particular 
stall ;  and  his  most  fervent  petitions  were  for  the  good 
estate  of  Father  Sebastian,  alive  or  dead. 

It  was  the  time  of  Matins.  He  thought  of  his  monastic 
brethren  throughout  the  world  rising  from  their  beds 
to  praise  God,  some  of  them  under  the  soaring  vaulta 
<rf  proud  and  rich  abbeys,  some  of  them  in  the  pow 
lodgings  of  weary  exiles.  His  prodigious  mraaory 
enabled  him,  without  the  aid  of  a  book,  to  recite  nearly 
the  whole  of  Matins,  including  parts  of  the  Proper  ;  and 
this  he  did,  rising  up  and  kneeling  down  as  if  the  whole 
community  were  reciting  the  Offict  with  him. 

As  he  rose  from  his  knees  the  moon's  light  had  all 
but  faded  from  the  chapel.  Only  upon  Uie  bright 
points  of  the  Holy  Child's  diadoa  did  some  stray  beam 
mysteriously  linger.  And  Antonio,  abiding  in  his  place, 
his  soul  filled  full  with  peace,  nid  softly  :  '  Civiku  no» 
«gd  sole :  "  The  city  hatii  no  need  erf  the  sun,  nor  of 
the  moon  to  beam  in  h«  ;  f or  God's  clearHshining  hath 
enlightened  her  and  her  lamp  is  the  Lamb."  ' 

Thus  did  Antonio,  in  his  oU  place,  begin  once  moie 
to  do  the  Work  of  God. 
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Thi  village  nearest  to  the  abandoned  fann  nestled  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  about  four  miles  away.  Thither 
Antonio  tramped  at  sunrise.  Had  he  ridden  his  horse 
the  natives  might  have  formed  swollen  notions  as  to 
his  wealth  and  manner  of  life  :  so  he  footed  it  modestly, 
in  his  oldest  clothes. 

The  tiny,  parchment-faced  old  dame  at  whose  wine- 
shop he  ate  and  drank  a  threepenny  breakfast  was  able 
and  willing  to  tell  him  nearly  all  he  wanted  to  know. 
The  farm,  she  said,  belonged  to  a  bed-ridden  widow  in 
Navares,  whose  husband  and  two  sons  had  been  killed 
by  the  same  Constitutionalist  volley  during  the  first 
Miguelista  attack  on  Oporto.  This  poor  widow,  she 
•dded,  was  living  unhappily  with  her  only  daughter, 
the  wife  of  a  Navares  tanner. 

It  was  safe  for  Antonio  to  show  himself  openfy  in  the 
village  and  t/)  ask  his  questions :  for  the  monks  had 
kept  «iolopr*t  with  such  sirictness  that  the  villagers 
couW  havq  DO  recollection  of  the  younger  fathers.  But 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  hold  his  tongue  about  the 
deserted  monastery ;  and,  having  put  down  his  three 
vintens,  he  struck  out  a  path  over  the  hills  to  Navares. 

Fortunately  the  tanner  was  at  home.  He  was  an 
ovwgrown  man  whose  bad  humour  evidently  proceeded 
from  dyspepsia  :  and  the  monk  did  not  envy  the  hap- 
less woman  who  had  to  subsist  on  his  charity.    Eyeing 
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Antonio's  boots  and  clothes  with  suspidon,  the  tumer 
answered  every  question  so  curtly  and  sulkily  that 
Antonio  at  last  shewed  spirit,  and  said : 

•  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  employ  a  notary  f  ' 
'Notary?     No,  certainly  not,'  gasped  the  tanner, 

suddenly  alarmed.  He  was  slothful  in  business  ;  and 
every  lawyer  within  twenty  miles  knew  him  well  as  a 
chronic  defendant  in  the  civil  courts. 

•  I  will  give  your  Worship's  mother-in-law  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  for  the  whole  property,'  said 
Antonio,  *  provided  the  offer  is  accepted  to-day.' 

•  One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ?  '  snorted  the  tanner 
secretly  overjoyed  :  '  the  Senhor  is  joking.  He  means 
three  hundred ;  and  even  then  I  should  be  as  good  as 
making  him  a  present  of  the  place.' 

Antonio,  who  had  learned  in  Oporto  and  in  London 
to  read  the  faces  of  men  cleverer  than  the  tanner,  saw 
that,  even  if  he  cut  his  o£fer  down  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  he  could  still  be  sure  of  the  farm.  But  he 
Imew  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  was  the  fair  price  :  and, 
although  he  had  denied  himself  a  penn'orth  of  cheese 
at  breakfast,  he  was  not  going  to  make  twenty-five 
pounds  out  of  a  widow's  extremity. 

'Your  Worship's  presents  are  not  wanted,'  he  re- 
torted stiffly,  taking  up  his  hat.  '  I  said  a  hundred  and 
fifty.    I  meant  it.    I  don't  haggle.    Good  day.' 

The  tanner  spluttered  out  a  long  speech,  and  finaUy 
dragged  Antonio  upstairs  into  a  stufl^  little  room 
where  his  wife's  mother  was  lying  in  bed  with  a  black 
roBMym  her  thin  white  hand.  He  appealed  to  Antonio, 
in  the  name  of  the  commonest  decency  and  humanity 
to  avoid  future  prickings  of  conscience  by  giving  &^ 
ridiculous  price  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  beet 
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fami  in  «U  Bortiigftl,  tliiis  defrauding  »  dying  widow  of 
ft  immd  hmidrad  only. 

*  Yon  may  take  it  or  leave  it,'  said  Antonio.  '  One 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  not  a  vintem  more,  not  a 
vintem  less.  Stay.  The  winter  is  coming,  and  the 
Senhora's  blood  needs  warming.  I  come  from  a  wine- 
lodge  in  Oporto.  I  have  taken  wines  to  England  for 
the  King  himself.  See.  Over  and  above  the  price,  I 
will  send  the  Senhora  ten  pounds'  worth  of  oW  port- 
wine,  and  Ck)d  grant  it  may  do  her  good.' 

The  aged  sufferer  looked  up  at  the  monk  in  thankful 
astonishment.  She  had  been  a  personage  in  her  time  : 
but  deference  and  kindness  had  lately  become  so  un- 
fanuUar  that  she  had  expected  to  die  without  encounter- 
ing them  again.  Qutohing  her  beads,  she  mumbled  at 
Antonio  some  words  of  gratitude  and  benediction. 

The  tanner  was  first  greatly  chagrined  and  afterwards 
a  little  ashamed :  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he 
agreed  to  his  visitor's  terms.  It  was  arranged  that 
Antonio  should  return  at  noon  with  a  notary  to  com- 
plete the  purchase.  The  cura  of  Navares,  to  whom  the 
rncmk  had  recourse,  named  a  trustworthy  man  of  law  ; 
and  by  four  o'clock  the  money  had  passed  from  An- 
tonio's belt  to  the  tanner's  cash-box,  the  necessary 
documents  had  been  signed,  sealed,  and  dehvered,  and 
the  new  owner  was  tramping  back  to  the  farm  with  the 
keys  in  his  pocket. 

As  in  the  cells  and  corridors  of  the  great  abbey,  so 
in  the  low  rooms  of  the  little  farm-house  the  Portuguese 
sun  had  counteracted  the  Portuguese  rains,  and  the 
place  was  clean  and  dry.  Some  bulky  chests,  two 
heavy  tables,  a  dresser,  and  two  wooden  bedsteads  had 
been  Irft  behind,  fw  the  simple  reason  that  the  original 
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oabinet-maker  h«d  oonstraeted  them  inside  the  home, 
and  there  was  no  door  or  window  wide  enough  for  their 
egress.  Antonio  noted  with  satisfaction  that  two  or 
three  pounds  would  buy  all  he  required  in  the  way  of 
linen,  chairs,  orock^y,  and  household  utensils. 

Through  want  of  irrigation  the  oranges  on  the  trees 
-were  small,  sour,  and  hard.  Antonio,  however,  was 
much  more  interested  in  the  vines.  To  an  untrained 
eye  they  would  have  seemed  a  hopeless  intertanglement 
of  deoa3ring  leaves,  with  sparse  bunches  of  withered 
currants  hiding  here  and  there :  but  Antonio  quickly 
saw  that  skill  and  hard  labour  would  reclaim  them. 
Better  still,  he  found  a  three-acre  patch  of  light  arable 
land  which  almost  realised  his  ideal  site  for  an  entirely 
new  vineyard  of  bush-vines.  The  wine-press,  in  one  of 
the  outbuildings,  had  seen  better  days :  but  this  did 
not  worry  Antonio,  as  he  was  determined,  in  any  case, 
to  import  a  new  wine-making  plant  from  Bordeaux. 

Next  morning  the  young  farmer  was  early  in  the 
saddle  on  his  way  to  Villa  Branca,  Un  leagues  to  the 
east.  He  had  learned  at  Navares  that  Villa  Branca  was 
the  seat  of  a  puissant  official  representing  the  Far  ida, 
or  Portuguese  Exchequer,  and  that  the  supp-cued 
abbeys  and  monasteries  of  the  district  were  adminis- 
tered by  this  exalted  personage.  He  cantered  into 
Villa  Branca  with  a  clear  proposal  to  make.  Would 
the  Fazenda  accept  an  annual  rent  of  fifty  pounds  for 
the  abbey  lands,  at  the  same  time  giving  Antonio  the 
option  of  buying  the  whole  prop^y,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  for  two  thousand  pounds  ?  If  so  he,  Antonio, 
would  engage  to  cultivate  the  lands  and  to  keep  the 
buildings  in  repair. 

Although  his  ride  was  ten  leagues  long,  the  monk 
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iMolMd  the  iooal  oflSoes  of  tiie  Fuend*  nearly  an  hoar 
eariiw  than  the  official,  who  lived  a  hundred  yards 
away.  The  waiting-room  was  more  than  half  filled 
with  high  stacks  of  books,  most  of  them  in  old  caU 
bindings.  A  glance  shewed  that  these  were  the  spoik 
of  monastic  Ubraries,  dumped  down  anyhow  in  the 
Facenda  building  until  somebody  from  Lisbon  should 
arrive  to  divide  them  between  the  national  and  muni- 
dpal  hbraries.  Antonio  picked  up  a  volume  at  random. 
It  was  a  sequence  of  Lenten  meditations  in  French ; 
and  the  hand  of  some  long  dead  Augustinian  had  filled 
the  fly  ^ves  with  pious  annotations.  Antonio  was 
poring  over  this  crabbed  and  faded  script  when  the 
PenKmage  entered  the  room. 

Had  it  been  his  first  encounter  with  a  highly- 
placed  civil  servant,  the  monk  would  have  concluded 
that  the  Personage  knew  his  secret ;  that  his  design, 
as  an  ardent  Benedictine  reUgious,  of  restoring  the 
abbey  to  his  Order  was  perfectly  understood ;  and  that 
the  haughtiness  and  suspiciousness  of  the  Personage's 
manner  were  accordingly  explained.  But  Antonio's 
years  in  the  world  had  made  him  famiUar  with  the 
masterfulness  of  the  State's  so-called  servants  and  with 
their  rudeness  to  the  hard-working  people  from  whom 
their  excessive  salaries  were  extracted.  So  he  kept  his 
temper,  and  even  tried  to  commend  his  proposal  by 
stating  it  in  studiously  respectful  language. 

The  Personage,  leaving  Antonio  standing  against  a 
pile  of  stolen  books,  Ustened  with  increasing  impatience 
and  scorn  :  and,  before  the  monk  had  finished,  he  in- 
torrupted  him  to  say  that  such  a  transaction  was  out 
of  tiie  question  ;  that  the  Minister  would  not  listen  to 
it  for  a  moment ;  that  he,  the  Pei^onage,  had  received 
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no  iiMtouoti<»iB  from  LUbon  to  ineas  tonraxd  Um  mIs 
of  tiiia  partionlar  abbey ;  and  that,  when  it  cam«  into 
the  market,  the  reserve  price  would  be  not  lees  *J**fi 
three  thousand  pounds,  paid  in  cash,  once  for  alL  fcHrth- 
with. 

Antonio  tried  in  vain  to  aigue.  He  exhibited  the 
fifty  pounds,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  as  a  first 
instahnent,  to  cold  eyes ;  for  the  Personage  saw  no 
way  of  sticking  to  the  money  himself.  The  deeds  <rf  the 
HtUe  farm,  which  Antonio  was  fc*  shewing  as  prot^ 
that  he  was  a  man  of  substance,  were  waved  aside; 
and  when  he  began  to  speak  of  giving  refermces  to 
solid  and  reputable  citizens  of  Oporto  and  of  L(md(m, 
the  Personage  had  ceased  to  listen.  A  bell  rang,  a 
clerk  appeared,  some  remarks  were  exchanged,  and 
Antonio,  without  being  able  to  say  that  he  had  received 
insults  or  ev«i  inattention,  somehow  found  himself  in 
the  gluing  street. 

He  rode  home  with  a  trov.  ad  face.  Righteous  anger, 
bitter  disappointment,  gnawing  fear  possessed  him  in 
turn.  But,  as  he  entered  his  Uttle  home  and  began  to 
unpack  the  few  things  he  had  bought  for  its  furnish- 
ing, his  spirits  rose.  The  knife  and  fork  with  which  he 
ate  his  plain  supper  had  wooden  handles ;  his  goblet 
was  of  abnost  opaque  glass  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
the  coarse  tablecloth  was  more  brown  than  white, 
and  his  kmp  was  a  candle  stuck  in  a  bottle.  Never- 
theless he  supped  happily,  even  gaily  ;  and  it  was  with 
sustained  fervour  that  he  recited  what  remained  of  his 
Office. 

Strenuous  days  followed.  From  the  late  November 
sunrise  to  the  early  November  sunset  Antonio  laboured 
harder  than  a  navvy.    The  making  of  the  new  vine- 
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yard  was  his  principal  care :  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  toughest  part  of  the  job  had  been  sotindly 
done.  Only  on  a  Sunday  did  the  toiler  rest  from  his 
labonis.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  he  would  hear 
Bfass  in  the  over-gilded  village  church ;  and,  in  the 
evening,  when  darkness  fell,  he  would  crawl  along  the 
torrent's  bed  into  the  abbey  kitchen,  and  thence  steal 
softly  to  his  old  stall  in  the  chapel.  There  he  would 
recite  Compline  from  memory :  and  afterwards,  pros- 
trate b^ore  the  empty  tabernacle,  he  would  beseech 
Mb  Lord  to  fulfil  those  last  and  grandest  words  of  the 
Abbot's  prophecy  :  '  I  see  Antonio  standing  before  the 
hi|^  altar.  I  see  him  holding  up  our  great  chalice.  I 
see  him  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  us  all.' 
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ToWAEDS  nightfaU  on  the  feast  of  the  Three  Kings  the 
heavens  were  opened.  Prom  every  inch  of  the  sombre 
sky  descended  cold,  straight  rain  until  the  roads  were 
nvers  and  the  hiUnsides  began  to  sing. 

When  the  storm  burst  Antonio  was  in  the  abbey 
chapel,  saying  Vespers  in  his  old  staU.  He  had  duly 
observed  the  great  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  abstaining 
from  servile  work  and  hearing  Mass  at  the  viUagT- 
and,  as  on  Sundays,  he  was  rounding  oflF  the  holyday 
by  saying  his  Office  in  the  choir.  But  the  vehemence  of 
the  storm  alarmed  him.  He  rose  hastily,  and  made 
his  way  through  the  darkling  cloitteis  and  corridors. 

As  he  neared  the  kitchen  a  roaring  sound  filled 
Antonio's  startled  ears.  It  was  the  torrent.  Although 
he  had  rammed  the  sluice-gate  weU  home  only  half  an 
hour  before,  the  stream  was  racing  through  the  kitchen 
in  a  foaming  flood. 

'The  sluice-gate  has  broken,'  said  Antonio  to  him- 
wlf.  •  The  timbers  must  have  rotted  aU  of  a  sudden. 
JJut  there's  just  time  to  get  out.' 

Only  the  faintest  light  gleamed  through  the  tunnel 
under  the  refectory.  By  lying  on  his  chest  upon  the 
stones  Antonio  could  just  see  the  leaden  sky.  He 
coiUd  see,  too,  that  the  water  was  rising  higher  and 
higher,  and  that  the  space  between  the  level  of  the 
water  and  the  centre  of  the  tunnel  vaulting  was  less 
than  two  feet. 
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The  monk  flung  off  his  hubit  and  jumped  down  into 
the  torrant.  It  almost  touched  his  arm-pits.  The 
waters  were  ioy  cold ;  but  this  troubled  him  less  than 
their  headlong  violence  which  threatened  to  sweep  him 
away. 

He  entered  the  tunnel.  As  it  was  barely  five  feet 
from  floor  to  keystone,  the  broad-shouldered  giant  had 
to  hump  his  back  and  to  work  himself  along  in  a  frog- 
like posture.  More  than  once  stones,  bowled  along  by 
the  force  of  the  flood,  struck  cruelly  at  his  feet  and 
ankles,  and  it  was  only  by  clutching  with  bleeding 
fingers  at  the  sides  of  the  vault  that  he  could  make  the 
smallest  headway.  Even  while  he  was  escaping  from 
it  the  watw  went  on  rising :  and  it  was  with  dripping 
locks,  and  with  eyes  and  ears  full  of  muddy  water, 
that  he  finally  broke  out  into  the  free  air. 

The  rain  was  pouring  down  so  torreatially  as  he 
climbed  up  to  the  bank  that  he  would  have  been  as 
dry  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  As  for  his  clothes, 
which  he  had  rolled  up  as  usual  and  laid  behind  a  bush, 
he  knew  they  must  be  wetter  than  his  skin.  Still, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  scramble  into  them  and 
dash  for  home.   Antonio  stooped  to  pick  up  the  bundle. 

It  was  gone. 

In  a  flash  he  knew  that  Man  as  well  as  Nature  had 
come  to  fight  him.  The  instinct  of  danger  made  him 
spring  back  from  the  water  and  clench  both  fists  to 
strike.  And  he  had  hardly  a  second  to  wait.  Like  a 
beast  from  its  lair,  a  black  body  sprang  at  him  out  of 
the  pouring  trees. 

The  staggering  suddenness  of  its  onslaught  nearly 
flung  Antonio  to  the  ground.  Before  he  knew  what 
was  happening,  his  assailant  had  dragged  him  to  within 
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*  y«rd  of  the  stream's  edge  and  was  making  ready  to 
shoye  him  into  the  swirling  water.  But  the  monk  got 
his  grip  just  in  time ;  and  the  stranger,  fearful  of  meet- 
ing the  end  he  had  planned  for  Antonio,  lurched  back 
over  the  sodden  grass. 

Looked  together,  both  men  paused  for  breath.  In 
(me  point  Antonio  had  the  advantage.  He  was  at  ease 
in  thin  cotton  undergarments,  while  his  adversary  was 
encumbered  by  soaked  garments  of  peasant  stuff  and 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stranger  was  fresh  for  the 
fray,  whereas  Antonio's  battling  against  the  flood  in 
the  tunnel  had  broken  his  wind.  Meanwhile,  to  cool 
them  for  the  second  round,  the  stinging  r^-'a  thrash,  ' 
down  impatiently  upon  them  both. 

With  a  tremendous  rally  of  strength  Antonio  hurled 
the  other  away  from  him  and  then  rushed  in  Uke  light- 
ning to  get  a  better  grip.  He  succeeded ;  and  little 
by  little  he  began  to  crush  his  foe  down  upon  the 
sloppy  ground.  He  had  no  rehsh  for  manslaughter  even 
in  self-defence ;  and,  instead  of  thrusting  him  into  the 
stream,  he  sought  only  to  pin  the  stranger  down  with 
hands  and  knees  and  to  make  him  give  satisfaction  for 
his  murderous  onrush.  But  the  monk's  strength  began 
to  fail  him.  His  half-frozen  feet  were  bleeding,  his 
heart  was  thumping  against  his  ribs,  the  veins  on  his 
forehead  stood  out  like  thick  string,  and  his  breath 
came  and  went  in  quick,  thick  gasps. 

The  stranger  felt  his  opportunity  ;  and,  inch  by  inch, 
Antonio  was  dragged,  pushed,  shouldered,  butted, 
elbowed,  kneed  back  to  the  torrent's  brim.  But  the 
ground  was  sUppery  :  and  both  the  wrestlers  slithered 
and  crashed  down  heavily. 
They  were  up  again  in  a  twinkhng,  facing  each  other 
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with  intent  eyes.  The  stranger's  shoulders  were  b«it 
Mid  his  hands  touched  h's  knees  as  he  oronohed  for  a 
second  spring.  At  the  sight  of  him  a  while  flash  (rf 
memory  blazed  across  Antonio's  mind.  Those  tigwish 
eyes,  those  hunched  shoulders,  those  great,  terrible  hands 
outspread  upon  those  clumsy  knees — he  had  seen  them 
all  before.  By  this  time  his  eyes  were  used  to  the  dnsk 
and  mist,  and  he  knew  he  was  not  deceived :  for  he 
could  discern  a  wound  on  the  peasant's  cheek.  Btion 
the  other  had  time  to  make  his  pounce,  the  monk  cried 
out  in  imperious  tones  : 

'  Hold.    I  know  you.    We  are  friends  t ' 

*  Friends  ?  '  hissed  the  stranger.  '  Pretty  friends  t  I 
don't  make  friends  with  thieves  and  atheists.' 

All  the  same,  his  taut  muscles  relaxed.  Antonio's 
tone  had  awed  him  a  little,  and  Antonio's  words  had 
puzzled  him  a  great  deal.  His  shoulders  unbent  and 
he  did  not  spring. 

'I  am  not  an  atheist  and  I  am  not  a  thief,'  said 
Antonio  sternly.  'But  even  thieves  and  atheists  are 
not  so  bad  as  murderers.  Why  have  you  tried  to 
drown  me  in  this  torrent  ?  * 

'Because  you're  a  spy  and  a  blasphemer  and  a 
robber.* 

'Tell  me  your  name,'  the  monk  demanded.  And 
when  the  other  only  responded  by  a  threatening  gesture 
he  added  :  '  Never  mind.  I  know  it  already.  You  are 
called  Jos6.    You  live  at  Pedrinha  das  Areias.' 

The  peasant's  clenched  hands  dropped  open  at  his 
sides,  and  he  gave  a  low  cry  of  astonishment  and  fright. 

'  You  fought  with  Dom  Pedro  at  the  siege  of  Oporto,' 
continued  the  monk.  '  It  was  there  you  lost  two  fingers 
from  your  left  hand.    Wait.    I  haven't  finished.  Nearly 
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four  jmn  ago  you  were  (me  of  the  troop  which  oame 
to  drive  the  numkt  out  of  this  abbey.  You  were  tent 
beok  home  for  quarrelling  with  another  soldier  about 
religion.  You  rode  back  to  Oliveira  on  your  own  horse. 
Now,  I  ask  you  again,  why  have  you  tried  to  murder 
me?' 

'It's  a  lie  that  I  came  here  to  driye  out  monks,' 
oried  the  peasant,  nearly  choking  with  anger.  '  I  didn't 
know  we'd  been  sent  on  such  dirty  work.' 

*  Why  have  you  tried  to  murder  me  ? ' 

'Because  .  .  .  because  you're  in  the  pay  of  that 
accursed  Viscount.  Murder  you  7  Yes,  Qod  helping 
me,  I'll  do  it  this  minute  I ' 

'Qod  is  not  helping  you,  and  you  won't  do  it  his 
minute,'  said  Antonio  calmly.  'Now  that  I've  got 
back  my  wind  you  haven't  a  ghost  of  a  chance.  You 
lost  two  fingers  fighting,  like  a  brave  man,  at  Oportoi 
Understand.  If  there's  no  other  way,  I  shall  have  to 
twist  either  your  right  wrist  or  your  l^t  ankle  to  keep 
you  quiet.    So ' 

His  mouth  was  stopped  by  Josh's  lightning  onslaught. 
Once  more  they  rooked  to  and  fro  in  a  terrible  embrace. 
But  Antonio  had  spoken  the  truth.  His  wind  had 
come  back,  and  there  was  no  chance  for  Jos^.  Within 
forty  seconds  the  monk  had  his  man  fairly  down.  He 
pinned  him,  face  upwards,  on  the  grass,  kneeling  upon 
his  thighs  and  gripping  his  shoulders  with  hands  tike 
steel.  And  all  the  time  the  streaming  rain  came  pour- 
ing, pouring,  pouring  down. 

'  Jos^,'  began  Antonio,  in  a  voice  oi  infinite  pity  and 
kindness,  '  my  poor  friend ' 

i.  horrible  imprecation  broke  from  the  writhing 
peasant.    It  was  the  more  frightful  to  hear  because  it 
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80  evidently  oame  from  lips  which  rarely  ouned  or 
swore. 

'  Jos^/  the  monk  commanded,  altering  his  tone,  *  in 
the  name  of  Jesua  Christ  I  charge  you  to  listen.  I  am 
your  friend.  I  am  not  in  the  pay  of  the  Viscount  of 
Ponte  Quebrada.  I  was  in  the  abbey  to-night  simply 
to  pray  and  to  worship  God.' 

But  Jos6  was  staring  at  him  with  wide  eyes.  The 
hatred  had  died  out  of  his  face,  and  he  struggled  hard 
to  seize  some  elusive  memory.    Suddenly  he  cried  : 

•  Tell  me.  That  night.  There  were  young  monks, 
two  monks,  at  the  gate.  One  coughed  and  was  like 
death.    The  other  .  .  .' 

He  paused  and  looked  at  Antonio  with  eyes  that 
yearned.  The  monk  started.  If  he  answered,  his 
secret  would  be  out.  Yet  how  could  he  be  silent  ?  An 
inward  voice  bade  him  answer  freely. 

'  I  was  the  other  monk,'  he  said.  '  In  the  monastery 
they  calidd  me  Father  Antonio.' 

As  he  spoke  he  released  his  captive  and  stood  up. 
Jo86  stumbled  to  his  feet  like  a  man  dazed,  and  faced 
Antonio  in  the  rain  with  bent  head  and  fidgeting  hands. 

*  Give  me  my  clothes,'  ordered  the  monk. 

The  peasant  drew  forth  an  ahnoet  dry  bundle  of 
clothes  from  a  hollow  tree  and  would  have  helped 
Antonio  to  put  them  on.  But  the  monk  waved  him 
aside  and  was  soon  inside  the  garments. 

'  Follow  me,'  he  said. 

In  spite  of  his  bleeding  feet  he  set  a  breakneck  pace 
down  the  hill.  At  the  boundary  wall  of  the  abbey, 
where  the  torrent  foamed  through  the  broken  arch,  he 
halted  ;  and  if  the  pair  had  not  been  able  to  leap  from 
boulder  to  boulder  like  mountain-goats  they  could  not 
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have  regained  the  open  heath.  The  night  grew  blacker ; 
and  twice  or  thrice,  where  there  were  patches  of  day, 
they  slipped  and  fell.  But  no  bones  were  broken ;  «id 
in  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  fight  the  two  men  were  at  Antonio's  door. 
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IZ,i^  JJ^'T^  ^"™^°«  «°  Antonio's  narrow 
hearth  crackled  pleasantly  and  gave  out  fragrant 
vapour,.  But,  as  the  monk  crouched  over  it  chafing 
hjs  nerveless  hands,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 

Enghsh  banquetmg-hall  at  the  close  of  a  chilly,  rainy 
day.  The  recoUeotion  increased  his  resentment  against 
the  shaggy  Jos^,  who  was  waiting  for  his  new  meter's 
word  as  meekly  as  a  drenched  sheepdog  on  a  moor. 
Antomos  pity  was  submerged  for  the  moment  under 
his  disgust  at  having  had  to  fight  for  life,  half-naked. 
m  a  tropical  downpour. 

'  Here  are  some  dry  clothes.'  he  said  sharply,  opening 
*M^  .  ««?  throwing  out  the  suit  in  w4h  hThad 
ndden  toViUa  Branca.  And.  whUe  Jos6  was  chang^ 
he  stamped  upstairs  to  do  the  same. 

Antonio  boasted  three  suits  in  aU.  The  oldest  was 
the  dnppmg  raiment  he  was  actually  wearing-- the 
clothes  which  Jos6  had  bundled  into  the  hollow  tree 
m  second  was  the  suit  he  had  lent  to  his  guest.  The 
third  was  the  masterpiece  in  broadcloth  which  a  London 
tailor  had  made  at  the  expense  of  Messrs.  Crowbernr  and 
Castro  for  Antonio's  memorable  journey.  Over  and 
above  these  the  monk  possessed  his  habit 

haStT  X^'^t'^  ^'T^^*  *^^  P*^^***'  '"«ty-black 
habit  or  the  fine  gentleman's   broadcloth,     Antonio 
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hesitated.    At  last  he  put  on  the  habit  and  returned 
to  the  kitchen. 

Jos6,  awkward  in  his  town-made  clothes,  stood  wait- 
ing. From  the  extreme  of  bloodthirstiness  he  had 
passed  to  the  extreme  of  sheepishness  :  and,  as  Antonio 
entered  in  his  monkish  garb,  he  retreated  a  step  and 
went  down  clumsily  on  his  knees  as  if  he  saw  a  priest 
on  his  way  to  the  altar. 

'  Get  up,'  said  Antonio.  '  I  am  wearing  my  monk's 
habit  simply  because  my  clothes  are  wet.  Get  up. 
Nearer  the  fire.  Sit  down.  Tell  me  why  you  were  at 
the  abbey  to-night.' 

Jos^  got  up  and  approached  the  hearth,  where  he 
seated  himself  on  the  keg  which  was  Antonio's  second- 
best  stool.  But  he  remained  tongue-tied.  The  monk 
repeated  his  question. 

*  Your  Reverence—*  b^an  Jos^.  Then  his  tongue 
was  tied  once  more. 

'Never  mind  "Your  Reverence"  just  now,'  said 
Antonio,  more  kindly.  *  Tell  me  a  plain  tale.  What 
were  you  doing  at  the  abbey  ?  Why  did  you  try  to 
drown  me  before  you  gave  me  a  chance  to  explain  ? 
It  is  a  serious  matter.  If  I'd  been  a  weaker  man,  at 
this  moment  you  would  be  a  murderer.' 

'  I  did  wrong,  Father,'  said  Jos^  humbly.  '  But  God 
knows  I  thought  I  was  doing  right.  I  thought  your 
Reverence  had  found  out  about  the  things  and  that 
he'd  come  to  steal  them.* 

'  T\Tiat  things  ?  ' 

'  The  things  the  Viscount  of  Pont'  Quebrad'  buried  in 
the  ground.' 

Antonio  started  violently.  He  paced  the  room. 
Then  he  hurried  back  to  the  fireside  and  said  : 
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'Wait.  We  must  understand  one  another.  Whoi 
we  monks  were  driven  out,  all  those  things  were  still 
in  the  sacristy.  All  I  know  about  the  Visoount  burying 
them  in  the  ground  is  this.  One  night  in  Oporto  a 
gentleman  from  Lisbon  told  me  that  the  Viscount  and 
the  captain  had  pretended  to  bvury  them.  He  said  the 
Viscount  was  a  wonderful  play-actor.  But  he  told  me 
that  all  Lisbon  beUeved  he  had  never  buried  them  at 
all.    He  had  smuggled  them  out  of  the  country.' 

'  That's  what  everybody  thinks,  Father,"  said  Jos^, 
80  eagerly  that  his  tongue  was  fairly  loosened.  '  And 
the  Viscount  had  to  leave  Portugal.  But  he  didn't  steal 
the  things  at  all.  Only  he  tried  to  :  so  he  deserved  to 
be  punished  all  the  same.    Didn't  he,  Father  ?  ' 

'  He  did.    But  I  don't  understand.' 

'  It  was  this  way,  Father.  The  captain — ^may  God 
bless  him,  he  was  a  fine  man  till  he  met  the  Visoount — 
the  captain,  he  ordered  mc  to  go  home.  That  night 
I  rode  as  far  as  Oliveira,  five  leagues  from  Pedrinha. 
There  I  found  that  my  mother  was  dead.  May  God 
rest  her  soul !  I  felt  I  couldn't  go  home ;  so  I  sold  my 
horse  in  Oliveira  for  sixty-seven  milreis.  I  only  got 
two  milreis  for  the  saddle  because  it  belonged  to  the 
€k)vemment.  Still,  they  owed  me  my  pay,  didn't  they, 
Father  ?  ' 

'  Get  on,  get  on,'  snapped  Antonio.  '  What  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  Visoount  and  the  things  ?  ' 

'  When  I'd  sold  the  horse  I  came  back  to  the  abbey. 
I  wanted  to  see  what  became  of  the  monks  and  whether 
the  Viscount  would  beat  the  Abbot.  It  took  me  all 
day,  tracking  over  the  mountains.  In  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  I  saw  the  monks  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  marching  to  Navares,  with  some  of  our  men  on 
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hones.  But  I  didn't  turn  back.  I  had  a  score  to  settle 
with  Sergeant  Carvalho,  if  he  hadn't  gone  to  Nararee. 
It  was  all  on  account  of  Ferreira,  the  fat  corporal* 
Only  myself  knows  how ' 

'  Tou  came  back  to  the  abbey  over  the  mountains. 
Qo  on.' 

'  I  didn't  dare  walk  in  at  the  gates,  so  I  waited  till 
it  was  dark  and  climbed  the  wall  in  the  wood  behind 
what  they  called  the  guest-house.  It  was  nearly  mid- 
night. As  I  got  near  the  guest-house,  I  heard  voices 
among  the  trees.  There  were  two  men,  with  a  dark 
lantern.' 

'  The  Viscount  and  the  captain  ?  ' 

'Yes,  Father.  They  were  digging,  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, only  the  captain  was  doing  all  the  work.  I 
thought  it  was  strange.  Father ;  so  I  crawled  along 
softly  and  hid  myself  where  I  could  see  what  they  were 
doing.  When  the  hole  was  dug  they  went  into  the  trees. 
The  Viscount  trod  on  the  brim  of  my  hat,  but  he  didn't 
see  it.  They  came  back  with  some  flat  boxes  and  put 
them  in  the  hole.  The  captaia  went  to  work  very  hard 
to  fill  the  hole  up  again ;  but  the  Viscount  swore  at  him 
and  said  :  "  The  more  dirt  you  chuck  in  now  the  more 
we  shall  have  to  shovel  out  to-morrow  night."  So  they 
filled  it  in  loose  and  covered  it  up  with  dead  leaves. 
Then  they  hid  the  spades  in  the  bushes  and  went  away.' 

'  And  you  didn't  ?  ' 

'I  stayed,  Father.  I  knew  they  had  been  bur3ang 
what  was  not  theirs.  So  I  found  one  of  the  spades  and 
unburied  the  boxes  and  carried  them  on  my  head  to  a 
sand-pit  that  I'd  tumbled  into  when  I  cUmbed  over 
the  waU.  I  buried  them  there,  in  loose  sand,  where 
one  place  looked  just  like  another.' 
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'  That  was  clever/  said  Antonio.  *  Qo  on.' 
'  All  the  next  day  I  lay  hiding,  with  only  one  piece 
of  bread  to  eat  and  water  to  drink.  But  I  wai  glad  I 
hadn't  gone  away.  At  night  they  came  again,  with 
ropes  and  canvas.  They  began  talking  about  some 
mules,  and  the  Viscount  kept  mentioning  a  name  that 
I  can't  remember ;  only  I  know  it  wasn't  Portuguese. 
Then  they  raked  off  the  dead  leaves  and  started  dig- 
ging. But,  oh,  Father  I  I  wonder  they  didn't  find  me 
and  skin  me  alive,  because  when  they  saw  the  hole  was 
empty,  I  nearly  burst  myself  to  keep  from  laughing. 
They  would  have  heard  me,  sure  enough,  if  they  hadn't 
fallen  to  quarreUing.  In  the  end  the  Viscount  said  the 
captain  had  stolen  a  march  on  him,  and  he  called  him 

*  Never  mind  what  he  called  him.' 

*  At  that,  the  captain  struck  the  Viscount  in  the  face. 
I  was  frightened  then.  I  thought  there  was  going  to  be 
murder.  But,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  made  up  the  quarrel 
and  the  captain  said  :  "  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  " 
The  Viscount  said:  "Those  thieves  of  monks  have 
hidden  it,  and  we'll  find  it,  or  some  of  them  shall  swing 
for  it."  But  the  captain  said  :  "  What  if  we  can't  find 
it  ?  What  about  the  Government  ?  "  The  Viscount 
said  :  "  That's  easy.  When  the  van  and  the  men  come 
from  Lisbon  we'll  bring  them  to  this  hole.  We  can  take 
our  Bible  oath,  both  of  us,  that  we  buried  it  here  our- 
selves, for  fear  of  treachery  among  the  men  :  and  we 
can  swear  that  we  haven't  the  ghost  of  an  idea  who  has 
taken  it  away.  But  we'll  find  it  to-night  if  we  search 
till  morning ;.  and  next  week  it  shall  be  in  England,  safe 
and  sound."  Then  they  took  the  lantern  to  b^in  hunt- 
ing:  so  I  picked  myself  up  and  sUpped  off  to  the  sand-pit.> 
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'  And  they  didn't  foUow  7  ' 

'  Not  at  onoe,  Father.  They  did  not  come  there  till 
day-break.  But  the  sun  the  day  before  had  dried  all 
the  sand  the  same  colour.  They  stuck  in  sticks  both 
sides  of  the  right  place  :   bu    they  didn't  find  it.' 

Job6  ceased. 

'  And  what  happened  next  ?  ' 

'I  don't  know,  Father.  Some  say  the  Marquis 
almost  made  people  believe  he  was  dumbfounded  when 
the  new  soldiers  from  Lisbon  dug  in  the  hole.  But  that 
can't  be  right ;  because  he  left  the  hole  open.  I  only 
know  that  people  said  he  had  never  put  the  things  in 
the  hole  at  aU,  and  he  had  to  leave  Portugal,  and  the 
captain  was  turned  out  of  the  army.    That's  all.' 

Antonio  took  two  more  turns  up  and  down  the  room 
before  he  demanded : 

*  Where  are  the  things  now  ?  ' 

Josh's  face  clouded  ;  and  his  eyes,  which  had  burned 
brightly  with  excitement  during  his  recital,  v^ere  sud- 
denly dulled  by  trouble.  A  few  moments  later  he 
becfldne  visibly  ashamed  of  his  suspiciousness,  and  he 
would  have  begun  stammering  a  speech  if  Antonio, 
who  could  read  the  whole  of  his  simple  mind,  had  not 
said: 

'Wut.  I  understand.  You  believe  our  Lord  sent 
you  to  snatch  back  His  own  from  wicked  men.  For 
nearly  four  years  you  have  guarded  the  treasure  Hke  a 
faithful  watch-dog,  and  now  you  hesitate  to  trust  me. 
It  is  natural.' 

Jos6  stared  in  wonder  at  this  mysterious  monk,  who 
knew  his  thoughts  even  better  than  he  knew  them 
himself. 

'  But  Usten,'  Antonio  went  on.     '  For  nearly  four 
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years  I  too  have  guarded  a  secret.  The  night  when 
you  dug  up  the  boxes,  JosA,  that  same  night  was  the 
last  night  the  world  saw  me  as  a  monk.  Like  you,  I 
lay  all  that  night  under  the  trees.  Since  then  the  world 
has  known  me  as  a  clerk,  a  wine-grower,  a  commercial 
traveller,  a  farmer.  But  to-night,  as  soon  as  you  asked 
me  for  my  secret,  I  gave  it.  You  are  the  only  man  in 
the  world  who  knows  that  the  owner  of  this  Httle  farm 
is  the  monk  Antonio.  Still,  although  I've  told  you  my 
secret,  that  does  not  force  you  to  tell  me  yours.' 
Jos6  stirred  uneasily. 

•  This  is  what  I  propose,*  concluded  Antonio.  *  I  will 
swear  to  you,  here  and  now,  a  solemn  oath  that  if  you 
tell  me  your  secret  I  will  never  reveal  it  until  the 
monks  return.  And  you,  on  your  part,  shall  swear 
that  you  will  not  breathe  a  hint  of  my  own  secret  to  a 
Uving  soul.' 

•  The  things  are  buried  in  the  cloister,'  Jos6  blurted 
out.  'There  are  graves  there,  under  the  stones,  but 
they  haven't  all  got  monks  inside.  I  Ufted  up  a  grave- 
stone with  no  printing  on  it  and  I  put  the  boxes  in. 
It's  on  the  north  side,  to  the  left,  just  opposite  the 
little  Moses  in  the  buhrushes.' 

•  I  thank  you,  Jos^,  and  I  admire  you,'  said  Antonio, 
pressing  the  huge  hand.  '  All  the  same,  we  wiU  swear 
our  oaths.    It  will  make  both  of  us  easier  in  our  minds.' 

A  small  book  of  the  Gospels,  printed  in  the  vemacukr, 
ky  on  the  table.  Antonio  placed  his  hand  upon  it,  and 
swore  in  clear  words  and  solemn  tones  that  he  would 
keep  the  secret  of  the  buried  boxes.  The  oath  he  dic- 
tated to  Jos^  was  longer  and  more  picturesque.  B^ore 
framing  it  he  elicited  the  names  of  the  saints  whom 
Joel's  family  had  most  dehghted  to  honour.    Eventu- 
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tXfy  the  young  peasant  swore  himself  to  secrecy  by  the 
holy  Goqpels ;  by  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian ;  by 
NoBsa  Senhora  doe  Remedios  de  Lamego ;  by  San 
Torquato  of  Guimaraes  ;  by  San  Braz  ;  by  San  Pedro 
d'  AlcantarA ;  by  the  Pope's  three  crowns ;  by  his 
mother's  memory ;  and  by  his  own  hopes  of  eternal 
salvation.  Antonio  felt  a  qualm  or  two  in  enouncing 
such  a  formula :  but  did  not  the  success  of  his  life's 
work  demand  that  Jos6  should  be  held  back  from  hit 
own  impulsiveness  by  every  chain  his  faith  could 
forge? 

When  the  oaths  had  been  sworn,  Antonio  went  to 
the  door.  The  rain  had  ceased  and  a  few  stars  were 
glinting  weakly  in  the  watery  sky. 

•  Hadn't  you  better  go,  while  it  is  fair  ?  '  he  said  to 
Jos6.  '  Never  mind  about  the  clothes.  Bring  them 
back  when  your  own  are  dry,  and  we  will  finish  our 
talk.' 

But  Josd  did  not  hasten  forth.  *If  you  please, 
Father,'  he  said  awkwardly,  *  I'd  .  .  .  I'd  rather  stay 
here.' 

•  Stay  here  ?  ' 

•  Yes.  I'd  Uke  to  be  your  servant,  Father.  And  I'd 
like  to  learn  to  be  a  monk.' 

Antonio  stopped  on  the  brink  of  half-derisive,  half- 
angry  laughter.  He  remembered  the  apostle's  injunc- 
tion :  'Strengthen  the  feeble-minded.'  This  dull- 
witted  hind  had  acted,  after  all,  like  a  Christian  hero  ; 
and  Antonio  suddenly  said  to  himself :  '  He  has  the 
mind  of  a  Uttle  child  ;  but  of  such  are  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.' 

'  A  monk,  Jos^  ?  '  he  echoed,  kindly.  '  Not  yet,  I 
fear.    Why,  only  to-night  you  tried  to  murder  me. 
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Erwk  Saint  Dominio,  who  founded  hia  Order  to  flf^t 
•gftinat  the  enemies  of  our  religion,  would  not  have 
approved  of  you  up  there  in  the  rain.  But  you  say 
you  would  be  my  servant.  How  T  What  about  your 
own  farm  ?  * 

'They  cheated  me  out  of  it,  Father— the  lawyen. 
I  got  only  two  hundred  milreis.  I  work  at  a  cooper'a 
in  Kavares :  but  it  is  all  indoors,  and  trade  is  so  slack 
he  only  keeps  me  on  out  of  charity.  He  would  be  glad 
if  I  didn't  darken  the  door  again.  I  would  like  to  be 
your  servant.' 

Antonio  walked  once  more  to  the  door  and  looked 
out.  The  sky  was  clearing.  High  in  the  East,  encircled 
by  creamy  cloud-banks,  he  could  see  one  stretch  of  blue, 
as  blue  as  a  tarn  set  deep  in  mountain  snows  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  shone  a  great  soft  star.  Then  he  remem- 
bered that  this  was  the  feast  of  the  Three  Kings.  He 
recalled  the  antiphon  he  had  recited  in  the  day's  Office, 
Stella  ista  »ieut  flamma  comacat :  '  like  as  a  flame  doth 
that  Star  sparkle  and  sheweth  God,  the  King  of  Kings. 
The  Wise  Men  beheld  it,  and  to  the  great  King  they 
offered  their  gifts.'  Ought  he,  Antonio,  to  offer  as 
gifts  to  the  King  his  dearly-prized  soUtude,  his  monastic 
silence,  his  studious  privacy,  in  order  that  he  might 
reward  this  simple  soul  and  shield  it  from  the  world  ? 
He  first  bowed  his  head ;  then  raised  it  to  the  star, 
craving  heavenly  light. 

'  Can  I  stay,  Father  ? '  persisted  Jo86,  doggedly. 

'  You  can  stay,'  said  Antonio,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed 
on  the  star  in  the  East. 
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Joai  stayed.  Before  February  came  in,  he  wai  a 
changed  man.  The  unshared  secret  of  the  buried  boxea 
had  been  too  big  and  too  heavy  for  his  rustic  wits,  and 
had  fimed  him  into  an  unnatural  attitude  of  taciturnity 
and  suspiciousness.  But  no  sooner  had  he  shifted  the 
burden  of  responsibility  to  Antonio's  broad  shoulders 
than  his  innate  gaiety  returned.  The  war,  his  wounds, 
his  mother's  death,  and  the  lose  of  his  farm  had  con- 
spired to  congeal  Josh's  heart  and  to  seal  his  Hps ;  and 
for  years  he  had  not  sung  a  song  right  throu^.  But 
OM  sunny  morning,  as  he  was  working  among  the 
oraoge-trees,  a  knot  in  his  brain  seemed  to  slip  frae, 
and  he  b^gan  to  pipe  Uke  a  bird. 

Antonio  did  not  regret  his  sacrifice.  Jos4  was  an 
all-round  farmer,  with  wU  eagerness  for  work  which 
made  him  worth  his  weight  in  silver.  In  his  native 
parish  of  Pedrinha  das  Aruas  he  had  learned  the  art 
of  treating  vines  after  the  fashion  of  the  growers  in 
CJollares,  the  famous  vine-land  near  Cintra.  In  order 
to  profit  by  his  skill,  Ant<mio  bought,  for  thirty  pounds, 
a  straggfing  parcel  of  land  alongside  the  Atlantic.  There 
Jos*  and  he  planted  chosen  vines.  The  leafless  canes, 
protruding  from  the  sand,  wore  a  hopeless  look  in 
winter ;  but  they  were  w  ell-rooted  in  the  subsoil,  and, 
when  the  summw  suns  began  to  bum,  a  covering  of 
•and  six  feet  thick  kept  the  roots  so  moist  and  cool  that 
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Um  Imtm  were  green  And  freih  long  after  ftlie  other 
Tinee  looked  purohed  and  dry. 

Antonio,  however,  was  grateful  for  Joe*  not  onqr  as 
a  farmHBeryant,  a  fellow-vintner,  and  a  cooper.  Ifore 
t-fc>n  onoe.  while  the  peasant's  cheerful  voice  was  carol- 
ling out  old  songs  of  love  and  war,  Antonio  found  him- 
self saying,  *  Non  eat  bonum  esse  hominem  aohm :  "  It 
is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone."  After  all,  I  am  a 
numk  and  not  a  hermit.' 

Joan's  quarters  were  in  the  outbuildings,  where  h* 
enjoyed  a  bedroom  much  larger  and  more  cheerful  thai, 
hia  master's.  He  ate  his  morning  meal  alone :  but, 
iHmd  the  day's  work  was  over,  the  two  men  dined  to- 
gether in  the  principal  room  of  the  farm-house.  Dinner 
was  always  served  ceremoniously.  Even  on  fast-days, 
when  it  was  merely  an  eight-ounce  supper  of  wine  and 
dark  bread,  both  master  and  servant  put  on  black  coats 
and  soft  white  collars.  After  dinner  Antonio  generally 
sat  down  to  read.  He  subscribed  to  two  English 
periodicals — a  weekly  paper  and  a  quarterly  review- 
so  that,  in  the  event  df  his  visiting  England  again,  he 
might  not  be  out  of  touch  with  his  hoetc'  thought  and 
life.  Meanwhile  Jos*  would  sit  near  the  lamp  or  the 
window,  carving  one  of  the  new  bits  of  furniture  with 
which  he  was  gradually  beautifying  the  little  house. 
Later  in  the  evening,  a  blackboard  was  produced  and 
Antonio  proceeded  with  Jos6's  education. 

As  a  schoolmaster  Antonio  was  unconventional. 
Jos*  could  neither  read  nor  write  his  native  language  : 
but  the  monk  began  by  teaching  him  Latin.  He  taught 
Joe*  to  form  large  capital  letters,  which  came  much 
easier  than  a  cursive  script  to  his  rough  hands.  At  the 
very  first  lesson  the  pupil  learned  how  to  write,  spell, 
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and  [WODOUiioe  pai«r  and  mater,  aod  how  to  translate 
thflw  wrarda  in  the  light  of  the  Portuguese  padn  and 
madn.    Within  a  week,  having  mastered  the  present 

.nv^'native  of  amo  and  also  the  fintt  and  Meoond  declen- 
.,r:r^  of  nouns,  he  oould  print  on  the  board  PtUer  amat 
,('•!..„,    ■  ih      e  Portuguese  equivalent  0  pttdre  ama  o 

Iho  >•*  V.h  It.  )  below.    Ant(mio  omitted  mention  of 
'^7  i<  'i.dal  fe-  lers  or  inflexions,  and  discreetly  con- 

rhW  Jitj  er.M  jinoe  of  the  subjunctive  mood.    He  did 
n>l  ■tte-rp.'}  r,.,  impart  the  Liatin  of  Cicero  but  only  a 

f  .'t.-fuad-reaJy  ling%M  nutiea  which  he  hoped  to 
■.".I'Ja  ^^v  h'-s  leisure  into  the  language  of  the  MiMal  and 

'"<  3rf  larj 

"  :de  in  '-.is  classical  scholarship  led  Jos^,  one  day  of 
Lent,  into  an  indiscretion.  Upon  a  barn-door  he  oarved 
deeply  with  his  knife  '  Pater  Antonius '  in  big  letien 
and  '  Joeephus '  in  smaller  charaoters  underneath. 
Antonio  made  him  place  a  new  panel  in  the  door,  after 
cutting  out  and  burning  the  old  one ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  reminded  him  sternly  how  he  had  sworn  never 
to  let  faU  the  remotest  hint  that  his  master  was  a  monk. 
To  guard  against  any  fatal  slip  of  Josh's  tongue, 
Antonio  forbade  his  servant  from  that  hour  to  call  him 
Fathor  in  any  circumstances  whatsoever.  Josh's  face 
fell,  and  he  said  dolefully  : 

'  I'd  been  hoping  Father — I  mean,  Senhor — to  make 
my  Easter  oonfes&.'i  to  your  Reverence— I  mean,  to 
your  Worship.  Yes,  and  I'd  been  hoping  that  your 
Bever— that  your  Worship  might  be  saying  his  Easter 
Mass  in  the  abbey  chapel  and  that  I  might  serve  it.' 
J  Antonio  knew  that  he  would  only  bewilder  the 
honest  fellow's  mind  if  he  attempted  to  explain  con- 
fessors' faculties ;   and  that  it  would  be  still  worse  to 
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admit  that  he,  though  a  ohoir-monk,  had  not  yet  aaid 
his  first  Mass.  So  he  simply  shook  his  head,  and  re- 
plied : 

*  No,  Joe^,  we  must  fulfil  our  Easter  duties,  both  of 
us,  in  the  parish  church.  These  are  bad  times  for  monks 
in  Portugal.  And  remember,  above  all,  that  you  must 
give  up  calling  me  "  Your  Reverence  "  and  "  Faiher."  * 

Nevertheless  the  priest  allowed  the  layman  to  share 
much  of  his  religious  life.  Before  they  parted  for  the 
night  they  told  their  beads  antiphonally.  At  dinner, 
whea  Antonio  had  said  his  Order's  two-word  grace 
before  meat,  Bentdicttu  benedieai,  he  would  edify  Jos^ 
by  relating  some  miracle  or  heroic  act  of  the  saint  for 
the  day.  On  the  mornings  of  Sundays  and  days  of 
obligation  they  tramped  to  the  parish  Mass  togetiier ; 
and  in  the  evenings  they  stole  into  the  dim  abbey  and 
performed  their  pious  exercises  in  choir. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  two  men  pressed 
seventeen  pipes  of  rough  wine.  After  putting  aside 
two  pipes  for  their  own  consumption  they  sold  off  the 
remainder  for  fourteen  pounds.  As  a  result  of  grafting 
upon  old  roots  Antonio  also  pressed  about  a  docen 
gaUons  of  good  wine  !or  his  great  experiment.  This 
pressing  he  jealously  cellared  in  a  httle  cask,  of  Joel's 
making,  which  had  been  for  months  under  daily  treat- 
ment so  that  the  wood  should  help  rather  than  hurt  the 
wine.  Of  course,  the  new  vineyard  on  the  sea-shore 
was  too  young  to  yield  a  harvest :  but  the  plants  waj:ed 
and  throve  exceedingly. 

While  Antonio  was  thus  busied,  another  vintage  was 
going  forward  almost  under  his  eyes.  One  morning, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  Joed  rushed  into  the 
kitchen  exclaiming  that  two  women  and  three  men 
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were  openly  and  oalmly  picking  the  grapes  in  the  neg- 
lected vineyards  of  the  abbey,  and  that  they  had 
somehow  opened  the  outbuildings  where  the  wine- 
presses and  vats  were  stored. 

Antonio  paced  up  and  down  the  kitchen  twenty 
times  before  he  could  come  to  a  decision.  As  the  secret 
guardian  of  the  abbey,  he  could  not  ignore  these  tres- 
passers, who,  if  they  were  unchallenged,  might  easily 
grow  bolder  until  they  committed  some  act  of  desecra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  were  dangers  attending 
his  interference  with  people  who  might  turn  out  to  be 
acting  in  a  legal  manner.  He  decided,  however,  to  go 
up  to  the  abbey  and  use  his  own  eyes.  Before  setting 
out  he  slipped  into  his  pocket  a  good  Havana  cigar,  one 
of  a  boxful  which  had  been  pressed  upon  him  in  England. 

The  foreman  of  the  vintagers  was  sitting  in  the  shade 
of  the  monastery  buildings,  smoking  a  pipe  of  Braziluui 
tobacco. 

'Good  days,  Senhor,'  said  Antonio  in  a  friendly 
tone.  '  Your  Worship  is  luckier  than  I  am.  I  made 
the  Fazenda  an  offer  for  this  vineyard,  and  they  didn't 
even  ask  mo  to  sit  down.' 

'  The  Ministerio  da  Fazenda  in  Lisbon  ?  *  asked  the 
foreman. 

'  No,  in  Villa  Branca.' 

The  foreman  laughed  a  meaning  laugh.  Antonio 
chang«d  his  grmind. 

'  We're^pFeswng  about  twenty  pipes  down  there  in 
the  valley,'  he  said,  pointing  out  the  farm.  '  But  it's 
poor  stuff.    The  vines  have  been  neglected  for  years.' 

'  So  have  these,'  the  foreman  grumbled.  '  Yet  we're 
expected  to  take  home  wine  fit  for  the  Queen.' 

Antonio  described  his  experiment  in  the  vineyard  on 
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tiie  wa-ahore,  and  asked  for  tbe  foreman's  opinion  and 
advice  so  deferentially  that  the  man  was  pleased  and 
flattered.  Whra  the  monk  rose  to  go  the  foreman 
suddenly  said  : 

'The  Senhor  mustn't  say  I  told  him.  But  I  don't 
wonder  the  chief  of  the  Fazenda  at  Villa  Branca  bowed 
him  out.  The  chief  takes  every  grape  in  this  vineyard 
every  year,  hy  his  own  authority,  without  paying  a 
vintem  to  {.nj:ody.  That's  how  Portugal  is  robbed. 
We  might  as  well  have  Dom  Miguel  back  ^ain.' 

A  burdea  rolled  from  Antonio's  heart.  So  long  as 
the  Villa  Branca  official  had  an  interest  in  snubbing  off 
possible  leasers  or  buyers  the  monastery  would  be  safe. 
He  readily  promised  never  to  reveal  the  source  from 
which  he  had  learned  so  spicy  a  secret ;  and,  after 
deeply  impreiSsing  the  foreman  by  giving  him  a  cigar 
which  had  truly  seen  both  Cuba  and  England,  he  re- 
turned home. 

The  day  Antonio  received  payment  for  the  sale  of 
his  rough  wine  he  tendered  Jos^  his  wages.  In  rural 
Portugal  a  servant's  annual  wages  ranged  from  four 
and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  poimds  a  year,  with  the 
addition  of  a  coarse  cloak  every  second  year.  Antonio 
offered  Jos6  the  price  of  a  cloak  and  five  pounds. 

'  This  money,'  said  Jos^,  holding  it  in  his  hand,  '  is 
taken  from  youi"  Worship's  savings — the  money  that's 
to  buy  back  the  abbey  ?  ' 

'  It  is  your  own,  fairly  earned,'  the  monk  responded. 
'Mind  you  don't  lose  it.  Have  you  a  safe  place  to 
keep  it  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Jose  promptly.     '  I  shall  bury  it.' 

Antonio  laughed.  '  You're  Uke  a  fox,'  he  "aid. 
'  How  many  cemetmies  have  you  ?  ' 
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WUk  aouw  pride,  Jo«6  admitted,  in  mystarious  tones, 
titat  he  had  three  distinct  and  untraceable  hiding- 
l^aees,  not  counting  the  grave  in  the  abb^-cloisten 
where  he  had  buried  the  boxes.  Becoming  more  at  eaae, 
he  finally  asked  leave  to  ease  his  mind  of  an  oppressive 
seor^.  Deep  in  a  drift  of  sand  near  the  new  vineyard 
he  had  laid  away  one  hundred  pounds — the  round  re- 
mainder of  moneys  he  had  received  for  his  horse  and 
his  farm  and  from  a  small  l^acy.  Blushing  at  his  own 
presumption,  he  begged  Antonio  to  let  him  add  this 
sum  to  the  English  pounds  which  his  master  was 
hoarding  up  for  the  abbey's  redemption.  Antonio, 
deeply  touched,  agreed  to  accept  the  money  :  but  only 
on  ccmdition  that  Jose  should  be  allowed  a  clear  ywx 
in  which  to  alter  his  mmd. 

Had  Antonio  been  giving  one  hundred  pounds  in- 
stead of  receiving  it,  Jos6  could  not  have  been  more 
grateful.    But  he  had  stffl  something  to  ask. 

'  Since  I  saw  those  men  and  women  up  there  in  the 
vineyard,  I'm  not  easy  at  nights,'  he  said.  '  I'm  think- 
ing the  boxes  ought  to  be  buried  in  our  own  garden. 
And,  if  I  can  have  the  cart  and  the  bullock,  I'll  dig  up 
everything  I've  got  and  bring  it  here.' 

During  the  next  dark  night  the  two  men  opened  the 
grave  in  the  cloisters  and  brought  away  the  boxes, 
which  they  reburied  in  a  dry  place  within  sight  of 
Josh's  window.  The  morning  after,  Jos^  set  out  in  the 
bullock-oart,  with  a  spade,  a  dark  lantern,  some  sacking, 
and  two  empty  barrels  hidden  under  a  heap  of  straw. 

He  was  away  two  days.  When  he  returned  it  was 
w^  so  abashed  an  air  that  Antonio  thought  the  hiding- 
places  had  been  found  empty.  But  the  lifting  of  the 
straw  told  a  different  tale.    Although  Jos6  had  lost  his 
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farm,  he  had  saved  the  houMhold  gods  and  h«ir]ooiiia. 
There  were  two  oKved  coffers  filled  with  fine  Ubm  ;  a 
box  of  old  Portuguese  faience  in  which  the  Peniaa 
influence  was  still  strong ;  five  musty  books  of  fmtty 
piety ;  a  fowling-piece,  much  more  dangerous  to  the 
sportsman  than  to  the  game ;  and  some  great,  rouad, 
8ohd,  honest  vessels  of  copper  and  pewter  which  show,' 
after  Jos4  had  poUshed  them,  hke  suns  and  moons. 
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Thbxx  years'  hard  labour  turned  Antonio's  tangled 
vineyards  and  languishing  orangeries  into  an  eartiily 
paradise.  The  red  roses  nearly  covering  the  white  walk 
of  his  golden-thatched  farm-house,  the  round  plot  of 
well-kept  turf  in  front,  the  bright  flower-beds  and  the 
^'t^  gate,  gave  quite  an  English  appearance  to  the 
littte  farmstead.  All  the  potsherds  and  rubbish  had 
ben  removed  from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  while  the 
nwoades  and  pools  had  been  made  fewer  and  grander. 
TwiBiiCfj,  pergolas,  and  arches  ever3rwhere  shewed  that 
Jew  had  been  no  less  industrious  than  his  master. 

Up  in  the  village  the  gossips  had  plenty  of  news  to 
iraep  th«n  busy.  The  successive  arrivals  of  Antonio's 
wine-press  from  France,  of  his  vine-sUps  from  vineyards 
all  over  Europe,  and  of  his  books  and  papers  from 
England,  were  so  many  nine-days'  wonders.  Fifty  wild 
stories  were  set  going  as  to  his  parentage,  his  past,  and 
his  prospects  :  but  it  never  entered  anybody's  head 
that  he  had  dwelt  for  years,  almost  in  their  midst,  as  a 
monk  of  Saint  Benedict. 

Antonio  was  regular  in  church-attendance :  but  he 
took  care  to  conceal  nearly  all  his  piety.  For  example, 
he  draied  himself  the  consolation  of  occasionally  serving 
the  cura's  Mass,  lest  his  good  Latin  and  his  intelligent 
grasp  of  every  point  in  the  ritual  should  betray  him. 
He  communicate  more  frequently  than  was  usual  in 
the  parish  :  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  numbering  him 
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among  those  few  devotees  in  the  village  who  were  pro- 
fanely called  08  htatoa  e  as  beatas — the  Saints  and 
Blessed  Ones. 

What  interested  the  parish  much  more  than  Antonio's 
religion  was  Antonio's  prosperity.  It  became  known 
that  every  hectare  of  his  long-neglected  vineyard  was 
earning  a  hundred  per  cent  more  than  any  other  hectare 
within  ten  leagues.  It  was  also  known  that  he  was 
distilling  a  new  kind  of  orange  brandy  for  medicinal 
use,  which  he  exported  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  a  high  price. 
Rumour  said  that,  when  his  sea-sand  vineyard  should 
begin  to  bear  fruit,  Collares  would  sink  to  the  second 
place.  Most  wonderful  of  all,  it  was  known  that  the 
cellars  at  Antonio's  farm  contained  some  curious  wooden 
racks  in  which  two  or  three  hundred  bottles  of  blended 
white  wine  were  standing  on  their  heads.  This  bleaded 
white  wine,  according  to  a  villager  who  did  ocoasicmal 
work  at  the  farm  under  Josd,  was  intended  to  rival 
French  champagne,  a  famous  but  mysterious  beverage 
which  no  native  of  the  parish  had  ever  drunk  or  seen. 

Upon  the  undeniable  fact  of  Antonio's  prosperity 
the  gossips  naturally  proceeded  to  erect  fantastic  pro- 
phecies about  his  matrimonial  intentions.  No  tongues 
wagged  concerning  Jos6.  Had  the  gossips  known  of  his 
hundred  pounds,  his  copper  and  pewter  and  fine  lin«i, 
the  case  would  have  been  diflEerent ;  but,  if  they  thought 
of  him  at  all,  they  regarded  him  as  a  wild-eyed,  eccentric 
boor  who  might  go  mad  at  any  moment,  and  was  cer- 
tainly better  without  a  wife  to  beat  or  murder.  Antonio, 
however,  was  worth  the  gossips'  while.  During  his  first 
year  in  the  parish  they  mentally  married  him  off  to 
Joanna  Quintella,  a  widow  who  had  lost  her  husband 
in  the  civil  wars.    Joanna  was  hardly  thirty,  had  not 
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ontiiyed  all  her  good  looki,  and  was  posBessed  of  nearly 
rizty  ponndi. 

lliis  was  just  after  the  monk  had  sold  off  his  first 
pressing  of  wine  for  fourteen  pounds.  But,  with  the 
growth  of  his  prosperity,  his  prospective  brides  advanced 
in  importance.  The  gossips  jilted  poor  Joanna  and  be- 
trothed Antonio  successively  to  Catharina  Bodrigues  de 
Barros  Lopes,  the  farrier's  second  daughter  ;  to  Maria 
da  Concei9ao  d'Araujo,  the  cura's  younger  sister  ;  and 
to  Beatrix  Ameha  Martins,  who  had  lived  six  months  in 
Lisbon  with  her  sister,  the  wife  of  a  custmns-house 
offl(wr.  But  when  it  leaked  out  that  Antonio  went 
nearly  every  month  to  the  bank  in  Villa  Branca  with 
drafts  from  Oporto,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  even  London, 
the  match  with  Donna  Beatrix  was  broken  off. 

Within  the  wide  boundaries  of  the  parish  (mly  one 
bride  remained  :  but,  for  a  time,  not  one  of  the  goesips 
was  presumptuous  enough  to  link  her  nuae  with 
Antonio's.  Ever  since  she  began  coiling  up  her  hair,  it 
had  been  taken  for  granted  that  her  faUier  would  have 
to  go  to  Villa  Branca  or,  at  the  very  least,  to  Navares 
in  ordw  to  find  a  sufficiently  important  husband  for 
Margarida  Clara  Maria  dos  Santos  ReboUa.  When, 
however,  the  apothecary  received  an  invoice  from 
Lisbon  charging  him  half  a  pound  for  a  single  bottle  of 
champagne  the  maiden's  fate  was  sealed.  The  inquisi- 
tive crowd  who  paid  the  apothecary  three  vintens  a 
head  for  a  spoonful  of  the  champagne  were  disgusted 
with  their  bargain :  but  when  the  apothecary's  arith- 
metic was  appUed  to  Antonio's  ostse  they  recovered 
their  spirits  and  unanimously  made  over  Marguida 
Clara  Maria  to  the  young  Croesus  of  the  vaUey  who  was 
about  to  gild  the  parish  with  glory. 
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MugMrtdA's  parenta  were  not  sorpriaed  <m  leaniing 
what  the  parish  expected  of  them ;  for  had  th^  not 
already  brooded  long  and  earnestly  over  the  same 
plan  ?  Not  to  mention  the  Babylonian  wickednesses  of 
Villa  Branca  and  Navares,  town  husbands  were  not 
acceptable  to  the  worthy  couple,  because  town  for- 
tunes, town  incomes,  town  reputations,  lay  too  much 
at  the  mercy  of  the  poUticians.  Indeed,  Senhor  Jorge 
Maria  dos^Santos  BeboUa  held  poUtios  in  so  much 
horror  that  he  would  not  seriously  entertain  the  idea  of 
Antonio  as  a  son-in-law  until  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  the  young  vintner  was  unpoisoned  by  factious 
doctrines. 

Senhor  Joige  made  his  enquiries  in  person.  On  an 
Ootobw  afternoon,  just  after  the  heavier  labours  of  Uie 
vintage  were  ended,  he  called  upon  Antonio  and  asked 
him  to  sign  a  petition  for  the  replacement  of  a  bridge 
which  had  been  swept  away  on  the  terrible  night  of 
Antonio's  fight  with  Jos^.  The  monk  received  his 
visitor  with  honour  and  without  suspicion.  He  knew 
him  as  an  estimable  lavrador,  or  large  farmer  :  but  he 
had  nev«  heard  of  Margarida.  Outside  his  church- 
going,  Antonio  had  no  dealings  with  the  village. 

When  the  monk  had  subscribed  his  name  of  da  Rooha 
to  the  petition,  the  lavrador  thanked  him  and  rolled 
it  np. 

•  Not  that  it  will  do  any  good,'  he  added.  '  In  this 
parish  we've  never  learned  to  crawl  up  the  sleeves  <rf 
pohticians.  Ah  !  When  the  last  poUtician  is  dead, 
Porcugal  will  come  to  life  again.' 

Antonio  said  nothing.  But  Senhwr  Jorge  did  not 
desist.  To  catechise  a  stranger  about  his  pohtical 
opinions  was  always  a  breach  of  good  mann^B,  and  in 
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Fortogftl  it  WM  ttill  dAogeroiu.  Neverthelew  tlw 
Uvndor  ocmtinaed : 

'  Senhor,  erecybody  aays  you  are  a  clever  man.  Tou 
have  been  in  England  and  France  and  Spain  and,  some 
■ay,  in  Brazil.  You  have  seen  many  things.  I  am  not 
a  Mignelista ;  but  I  want  to  know  if  we  are  any  better 
off  under  the  liberals.' 

Antcmio  took  time  to  think.  When  he  had  decided 
that  there  was  nothing  to  lose  by  franlrness  he  said : 

*  Your  Worship  is  older  than  I,  and  far  wiser.  But 
here  is  my  answer.  I,  too,  am  no  Miguelista.  If  liberal- 
ism truly  meant  equal  freedom  and  justice  for  all,  I 
should  be  a  liberal.  But  Liberalism  in  Portugal  is  only 
a  name.  Your  Worship  speaks  of  England  and  France. 
I  have  travelled  in  those  countries.  One  frosty  morn- 
ing, two  hundred  years  ago,  the  EngUsh  cut  off  their 
King's  head  with  a  sharp  axe  in  the  name  oi  Liberty  : 
but  the  Englishmen  who  did  that  deed  equalled  Uie 
king  before  long  in  oppression  and  intolerance.  Fifty 
yeus  ago,  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  some  Frenchmen 
guillotined  the  King  of  France :  but  I  have  seen  a 
French  river  where,  a  few  months  afterwards,  the  mm 
who  did  that  deed  drowned  ba]^;e-load  after  baige-Ioad 
ci  those  who  held  oth«r  opinions.  Yes,  your  W<»8hip. 
In  a  single  town,  in  four  months,  nearly  tm  thousand 
were  shot  or  drowned — more  than  the  tyrant  Miguel 
put  to  death  in  all  Portugal,  in  all  his  unhappy  oareor.* 

'  Then  the  Senhor  does  not  beUeve  in  RepubUos  T  * 
asked  the  lavrador. 

'  If  all  ova  citizens  were  good  and  wise  and  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  truth,'  answered  Antonio,  'a 
RepubUc  would  be  the  best  form  of  government.  But 
the  Piurtuguese  are  no  more  fit  than  the  French  for  such 
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Ml  experiment.  N*y,  I  wifl  go  farther.  Hie  Portugneee 
•re  not  ripe  evm  for  the  Enghih  kind  erf  PMiiament. 
Our  deputies  are  not  the  true  choice  of  the  pec^le. 
Tiny  fiU  their  pockets  with  the  people's  money ;  mkI 
their  empty  quarrels  poison  the  nation's  blood.  But 
I  have  said  too  much.  After  all,  what  do  I  know  of 
politics  ?    I  leave  politics  alone,  and  .  .  .' 

He  weighed  his  words.  When  he  uttered  them,  they 
oame  softly  and  slowly. 

•  As  for  me,*  he  said,  '  I  hope  to  serve  Portugal  in 
some  better  way.' 

The  lavrador  had  not  understood  every  word  Antonio 
•aid,  but  he  felt  sure  he  was  on  the  right  side.  He  rose 
up  witii  an  approving  nod  and  very  modestly  asked  if 
he  mij^t  have  a  sight  of  his  host's  famous  vineyards 
and  cellars. 

Antonio,  who  was  always  willing  to  exhibit  and  ex- 
plain everything  to  any  serious  enquirer,  rich  or  poor, 
^adly  consented.  He  made  it  plain,  as  they  walked 
round  the  property,  that  he  had  introduced  no  novelties 
for  novelty's  sake,  and  he  was  able  to  give  a  good 
reason  for  every  departure  from  local  practice. 

On  the  whole  the  lavrador  was  appreciative ;  but 
the  champagne  worried  him.  He  would  have  preferred 
to  see  Maigarida  Oara  llaria  in  the  care  of  a  husband 
whose  wine-bottles  stood  on  their  heels  and  not  on 
their  heads.  Still,  inverted  wine-bottles  were  less 
detestable  than  topsy-turvy  morals  or  pohtics.  Antonio 
seemed  to  be  respectably  but  not  excessively  rehgious  ; 
he  was  healthy;  he  was  industrious;  he  was  unen- 
cumbered by  relatives  ;  and,  best  of  all,  he  was  success- 
ful. What  more  could  be  reasonably  hoped  for  in  a 
son-in-law  ?    As  Senhor  Joige  said  good-bye,  he  wrung 
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AnlOBio'i  hMMl  with  »  bargain-aeftliiig  grip  which  but* 
prind  tiie  monk  ezoeedingly. 

Dm  Tcty  next  HtmdAy  enabted  Senhor  Jorge  And 
Donna  Perpetua,  hia  oonsort,  to  open  their  campaign. 
During  the  oura's  sermon  bursts  of  rain  began  lashing 
at  the  south  windows  of  the  church,  and  it  was  raining 
imartfy  when  Mass  came  to  an  end.  Joe^  borrowed  a 
grase-watttproof :  but,  although  the  servant  could 
wear  this  peasant's  garment,  the  master's  dignity  as  a 
landed  proprietor  forbade  him  to  do  likewise.  Senhor 
Jorge  seixed  his  opportunity,  and  insisted  that  Antonio 
diould  take  shelter  in  his  house,  which  stood  less  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  church. 

CkMsip  nudged  gossip  and  busybody  winked  at  buqr- 
body  as  the  two  men  hastened  off  together.  But 
Antcmio  saw  neither  the  nudges  nor  the  winks ;  and 
he  entered  the  Uyrador's  domain  talking  freely  of 
fanning  and  of  weather. 

The  buildings  which  met  the  monk's  eyes  were  not 
like  a  farm-house  in  England.  As  in  England,  they 
formed  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle :  but  there  the 
resemblance  ended.  The  square  yard  was  covered 
nearly  three  feet  deep  with  gorse-Utter.  The  buiklings 
to  the  right  and  left  housed  cattle,  horses,  wine-pressee, 
tools  and  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  principal  facade 
boasted  two  stories,  the  lower  serving  as  a  byre.  The 
upper  story  made  some  architectural  pretension.  A 
broad  flight  of  stone  stepj  climbed  up  to  it :  and  the 
front  door  was  set  back  in  a  three-arched  Ic^igia. 

As  Antonio  mounted  the  steps  he  saw  that  blue  and 
white  tiles  lined  the  inside  of  the  loggia  and  that  the 
stone  floor  had  been  newly  whitened.  Hi6^,*iost  pushed 
open  the  nail-studded  door,  and  they  entered  a  large 
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room  lit  by  three  windows  in  the  farther  wall.  Many 
doors  and  door-podts  crowded  the  two  side-walls ;  and 
Antonio  knew  that  these  were  the  entrances  to  bed- 
rooms not  much  bigger  than  his  own  old  cell  at  the 
abbey.  There  were  a  few  pieces  of  strong  old  furniture 
aiid  some  pots  and  crocks  even  more  imposing  than 
Jos6's  :  but  there  was  no  cheerful  fire  to  dispel  the 
rawness  and  gloom  of  the  stormy  autumn  day,  ard, 
altogether,  the  place  lacked  comfort. 

Bonna  Perpetua  received  Antonio  with  an  attentive 
cordiality  greatly  exceeding  the  utmost  c  mere  weather- 
bound churchgoer  had  a  right  to  expect ;  but  the  monk 
ascribed  her  warmth  to  old-fashioned  habits  of  hospi- 
tality. One  after  another  her  three  sons,  Luiz,  Gaspar, 
and  AflFonso,  strode  into  the  room.  After  exchanging 
greetings  with  the  visitor  they  sat  down,  side  by  side, 
and  did  not  utter  a  word.  Antonio  turned  to  them 
more  than  once  with  remarks  or  enquiries  :  but  he 
could  get  nothing  in  return  save  gasps,  grins,  and 
flushes.  As  Donna  Perpetua  and  her  husband  were  not 
much  more  at  their  ease,  the  conversation  soon  lan- 
guished;  and,  when  Antonio  perceived  that  he  was 
doing  all  the  talking,  it  ceased  altogether. 

Strangely  enough,  the  whole  family  appeared  to 
regard  the  ensuing  silence  as  a  thing  altogether  natural 
and  seemly,  Uke  a  silence  in  church.  When  it  had 
lasted  long  enough.  Donna  Perpetua  arose  from  her 
chair  in  a  curiously  formal  manner,  and,  going  to  one 
of  the  side  doors,  called  out  '  Margarida  ' !  Bnt  the 
monk,  although  he  was  vaguely  conscious  that  the 
others  were  preoccupied  and  constrained,  still  suspected 
nothing. 

The  door  opened,  and  Margarida  Gara  Maria  dos 
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Santos  BeboUa  came  forward  into  the  meagre  light. 
Antonio  recognised  her  at  once  as  a  damsel  he  had 
often  seen  kneeling  on  the  church  floor  in  the  front  row 
of  women.  So  far  as  his  thoughts  had  ever  engaged 
themselves  with  her,  she  had  interested  him  by  her 
dark  eyes  and  by  the  country  bloom  on  her  olive  skin. 
He  remembered  how,  that  very  morning,  she  had  plea- 
santly filled  in  the  picture  of  rustic  piety. 

Antonio  rose  as  she  entered.  He  saw  that  her  head 
was  rather  less  attractive  without  the  black  lace  man- 
tilla she  always  wore  in  church.  Her  face  was  a  little 
too  broad  and  her  abundant  hair  was  braided  too 
tightly.  But,  to  make  up  for  the  mantilla,  Margarida 
had  adorned  her  person  with  unfamiliar  splendours.  Of 
her  fine  lawn  camisole  only  the  snowy  sleeves  could  be 
seen.  The  rest  was  hidden  by  an  over-bodice  richly 
embroidered  in  many-coloured  wools.  Her  ample  apron 
was  even  more  magnificent  than  the  bodice.  Its  bold 
stripes,  triangles,  circles,  stars  and  crosses  stood  out 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  velvet  ground  in 
wools  of  blue,  orange,  vermiHon  and  green.  The  full 
skirt,  rather  short,  revealed  a  pair  of  serviceable  ankles. 
Margarida's  ribbed  stockings  were  white,  and  there  was 
more  embroidery  on  her  velvet  slippers.  But  the 
maiden's  chief  glory  was  her  jewellery.  Heart-shaped 
filigree  ear-rings,  of  gold  purer  than  an  English  sove- 
reign, hung  from  her  ears.  These  hearts  were  fully  two 
inches  long.  Her  three  golden  necklaces  sustained  two 
more  filigree  hearts,  each  as  long  as  her  longest  finger, 
and  a  sohd  gold  cross  set  with  coloured  stones.  The 
greater  part  of  her  belt  was  also  built  up  from  traceried 
squares  and  circles  of  pure  gold. 

The  monk  feared  that  he  had  gazed  too  long  and 
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ouriously  either  at  these  gorgeous  trappings  or  at  their 
wearer ;  for  Margarida  suddenly  blushed  crimson  from 
her  topmost  necklace  to  the  roots  of  her  black  hair. 
Donna  Perpetua  pronounced  a  formula  of  introduction  ; 
hut,  overwhelmed  by  maidenly  confusion,  Margarida 
said  nothing  in  answer  to  Antonio's  few  words.  She 
fled  to  her  mother's  chair  and  huddled  on  a  stool  be- 
side her. 

There  was  another  silence.  But  Antonio  was  unper- 
turbed. Not  only  long  years  before,  as  a  youth  in  Por- 
tugal, but  also  during  his  journey  with  young  Crowberry, 
he  had  assisted  at  bourgeois  and  rich-peasant  functions 
equally  tiresome.  Near  Blaye,  on  the  Gironde,  and  again 
at  a  tertulia  in  Valladolid,  he  had  seen  the  men  herding 
stupidly  at  one  side  of  the  room  while  the  women  clung 
together  at  the  other.  A  look  through  the  window  told 
him  that  the  rain  had  ceased ;  so  he  resolved  to  stay 
ten  minutes  more,  for  decency's  sake,  and  then  to  go 
home. 

'  Down  in  the  valley  we  are  less  gay  than  this,'  he 
said  to  Donna  Perpetua,  without  intending  to  be 
ironicftl.  'My  man  Jos6  and  I  are  the  only  human 
beings  within  two  miles.' 

Donna  Perpetua  threw  a  glance  at  her  husband,  as 
if  to  remind  him  of  some  pre-arrangement. 

'  If  the  Senhor  is  Icnely,'  said  the  lavrador,  *  he  must 
come  to  our  seroes.  On  Thursdays,  at  the  full  moon. 
That  means  next  Thursday,  about  seven  o'clock.  He 
will  do  us  a  great  honour.' 

'  He  will  indeed,'  added  Donna  Perpetua.  '  And  if 
he  plays  the  mandoline  let  him  bring  it  with  him.' 

Antonio  knew  that  at  the  serdes,  or  soirees,  of  Portu- 
guese farm-folk  there  was  much  lore  to  be  learned 
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which  one  might  search  for  vainly  in  librar  :>m.  Besides, 
it  would  hardly  be  neighbourly  to  refuse  an  invitation 
so  heartily  given  and  so  kindly  meant. 

*  All  the  honour,'  he  said,  '  is  on  the  other  side.  I  will 
very  gladly  come.' 

Only  at  that  moment  did  he  discern  the  position. 
Donna  Perpetua's  glance  at  Margar'da  lasted  not  much 
longer  than  a  flash  of  Ughtning ;  but,  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  it  revealed  the  truth  to  Antonio.  The  furtive 
looks  of  Marganda's  brothers,  both  at  their  sister  and 
at  one  another^  confirmed  the  revelation ;  and  the 
evident  rehef  and  satisfaction  of  Senhor  Jorge  estab- 
lished it  beyond  a  doubt. 

Not  without  traces  of  hauteur  in  his  manner  and 
curtness  in  his  speech  Antonio  thanked  his  hosts  for 
their  hospitality  and  took  his  leave. 
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Thx  monk  strode  homewards  with  wrath  in  his  heart. 
At  both  their  encounters  Jorge  dos  Santos  Bebolla  had 
deceived  him  by  false  pretences.  Antonio  now  under- 
stood that  the  petition  for  the  new  bridge  was  merely 
an  excuse  /or  a  spying  visit  to  his  little  territory  ;  and 
the  lavrador's  soUcitude  for  the  dryness  of  Antonio's 
bkin  was  equally  undisinterested.  He  had  been  trapped 
into  a  compromising  position  before  all  the  eyes  in  the 
parish,  and  he  could  hardly  get  out  of  it  without  giving 
pain  to  the  unoffending  Margarida,  annoyance  to  him- 
self, and  an  opportimity  to  the  gossip-mongers  of  the 
village. 

Besides,  the  affair  was  a  blow  to  Antonio's  pride. 
He  had  often  recalled,  with  some  complacency,  his 
skilful  treatment  of  the  young  English  beauty  who  gave 
him  the  hot-house  flower,  as  well  as  his  tact  towards 
other  great  ladies  who  had  failed  to  dissemble  their 
regard.  Yet  here  he  was,  enmeshed  in  the  first  net 
which  a  pair  of  rustic  match-makers  had  troubled  to 
spread.  Again,  if  a  Francisco  Manoel  OUveira  da  Bocha 
were  free  to  wed,  it  would  not  be  with  a  daughter  of 
Senhor  Jorge. 

He  swung  down  the  muddy  track  slashing  murder- 
ously with  his  thin  English  walking-stick  at  the  wet 
brambles.  But  Father  Antonio  had  not  ceased  to  be  a 
monk.  Every  night  he  examined  his  conscience,  and 
nearly  all  day  long,  in  his  endeavour  towards  perfection, 
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he  nuuntained  a  keen-eyed  watoh  against  the  approaches 
(d  ma.  So  he  reined  in  his  bitter  thoughts  with  sudden 
strength,  and  set  himself  to  analyse  their  causes.  Ex- 
perience had  taught  him  how  easily  un-Christian  pride 
can  be  confused  with  righteous  anger. 

Before  his  trim  white  house  rose  into  sight  Antonio 
re-entered  the  state  of  grace,  and  was  once  more  in  love 
and  charity  with  all  his  neighbours.  The  results  of 
Senhor  Jorge's  proceedings  were  bound  to  be  gravely 
embarrassing ;  but  his  motives,  after  all,  could  not  be 
called  disgraceful.  It  was  a  fatiier's  duty  to  secure  his 
daughter's  happiness ;  and  Antonio  could  not  deny 
that  Senhor  Jorge's  choice  implied  a  certain  compliment 
iio  himself.  Again,  the  lavrador  could  not  be  blamed 
for  the  devices  he  was  using  to  press  the  business  for- 
ward. No  one,  save  Jos6,  knew  that  a  Benedictine 
monk  was  living  on  the  borders  of  the  parish ;  and 
probably  Senhor  Jorge  thought  he  was  doing  a  shy 
young  bachelor  a  service  by  taking  charge  of  the 
courtship. 

These  charitable  thoughts  towards  the  people  who 
had  drawn  Antonio  into  a  mess  did  not,  however,  help 
him  to  get  out  of  it.  The  shght  coldness  and  stiffness 
of  his  farewells  could  hardly  have  been  noticed  by 
Donna  Perpetua  and  the  family.  And  on  Thursday 
they  would  expect  him  at  their  serao.  What  was  he 
to  do? 

According  to  the  cowardly  and  selfish  rules  of  worldly 
prudence,  his  only  safe  course  was  to  sham  some  illness 
or  to  invent  some  bogus  call  of  business  which  would 
enable  him  to  evade  the  serao.  But  such  ways  were 
not  Antonio's.  He  had  given  his  promise  and  he  meant 
to  keep  it.    Indeed,  reflection  convinced  him  that  the 
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botAo  would  give  him  his  best  opportunity  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  affair.  Outside  the  ohuroh  Senhor  Jorge 
had  publicly  compromised  Antonio ;  at  the  ser&o 
Antonio  would  publicly  put  himself  right  again.  The 
parish  should  see  that  he  was  not  a  woman-hater  and 
a  nermit :  but  the  parish  should  see,  also,  that  he  was 
not  a  marrying  man. 

About  eight  that  night,  as  master  and  man  were  re- 
turning from  their  usual  Sunday  evening  exercises  in 
the  abbey  chapel,  Antonio  told  Josd  that  he  had  shel- 
tered under  Senhor  Jorge's  roof  and  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  assist  at  one  of  his  serdes.  Job6  tramped  along 
without  replying  :  but  it  was  plain  he  had  a  comment 
to  make. 

'  Is  there  something  you  want  to  say,  Jos6  ?  '  asked 
Antonio.    '  If  so,  why  don't  you  say  it  ?  ' 

After  stumping  on  another  twenty  paces  in  silence 
Jos^  grunted : 

'  Senhor  Jorge  has  a  daughter.' 

'  I  know.    The  Senhorita  Margarida.* 

Although  they  were  a  third  of  a  mile  from  home  Jos^ 
shut  his  mouth  and  did  not  open  it  again  until  they 
were  in  the  house,  with  the  door  shut.    Then  he  spoke. 

'  I  ask  pardon  of  your  Reverence,'  he  began,  using 
the  forbidden  title  with  unconcealed  deliberation.  '  Tour 
Reverence  is  a  holy  monk.  He  understands  Latin  and 
French  and  English.  He  understands  oranges  and 
grapes,  and  winepresses  and  stills,  better  than  any- 
body else  in  Portugal.  But  he  doesn't  understand  all 
the  ways  of  the  world — especially  young  women.' 

'  While  you,  Jos^,'  retorted  Antonio,  '  understand  all 
the  ways  of  the  world — especially  young  women — 
perfectly.' 
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'  I  don't,  Father,'  protested  Joe6  in  alarm,  *  and  nobody 
else,  either — may  God  help  us  all  I    But  I  understand  a 

thing  here  and  a  thing  there.  The  truth  is,  Father ' 

'  Don't  call  me  Father.    The  truth  is  what  7  ' 
'  The  truth  is,'  replied  Jos^,  in  a  mysterious  whisper, 
'  they  want  to  find  a  husband  for  the  Senhorita  Mar- 
garida.' 

•  Go  on.' 

*  Senhor  Jorge  wants  to  find  some  one  rich — like  your 
Worship.  And  Donna  Perpetua  wants  to  find  a  bom 
gentleman — ^like  your  Worship.' 

'  Not  to  beat  about  the  bush,'  Antonio  interrupted, 
'you  mean  that  Senhor  Jorge  and  Donna  Perpetua 
want  .  .  .  me  ?  ' 

Jos^  admitted  it  and  began  apologising  for  his  pre- 
sumptuous interference ;  but  Antonio  cut  him  short 
by  saying: 

'  You  have  done  quite  right  to  talk  with  me  like  this. 
Thanks.  Never  ask  pardon  for  speaking  plainly.  Now 
we  will  eat  our  bread.' 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  two  men  to  dine  on  Sundays 
before  going  up  to  the  abbey,  and  to  eat  a  small  broa, 
dipped  in  wine,  on  their  return.  They  sat  down  to  this 
simple  supper,  without  any  more  words  about  Marga- 
rida,  and  confined  themselves  to  arranging  the  farm- 
work  for  the  morrow.  At  half-past  eight  Jos6  lit  his 
lantern  and  went  off  to  bed. 

The  monk  made  no  haste  to  follow  his  example.  The 
room  was  chilly  after  the  rain  :  so  he  kindled  a  fire  of 
cork-cuttings  and  walnut-shells.  It  blazed  up  lustily, 
and  Josh's  copper  and  pewter  reflected  the  cheerful 
light.  Antonio  blew  out  the  useless  candle,  drew  a 
chair  up  to  the  warmth,  and  sat  down, 
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Ontdde,  the  ttillneM  wm  profound.  J<m6,  no  doubt, 
had  already  fallen  asleep.  No  dog  barked,  no  bird  of 
night  cried.    Even  the  Atlantio  lay  hushed. 

From  the  heart  of  this  silent  loneliness  the  spirit  of 
Antonio  fared  forth,  craving  the  company  of  living 
men.   He  thought  first  of  his  old  companions,  the  fathers 
and  brethren  of  his  Order ;   of  the  Abbot,  of  the  Cel- 
larer, of  Sebastian,  of  Cypriano.    But  it  was  little  more 
than  an  hour  since  he  had  walked  past  the  doors  of 
thdr  abandoned  cells  and  had  sat  in  the  midst  of  their 
empty  staUs  ;  ar  .d,  try  as  he  might,  he  could  only  think 
of  them  as  impalpable  ghosts  hovering  over  the  dim 
and  deserted  abbey.    Then  he  tried  to  think  of  Crow- 
berry,  of  the  young  Queen  Victoria's  nonchalant  Comp- 
troller, of  the  clean-shaven,  wiry,  iron-willed  Duke. 
But  England  seemed  ever  so  far  away,  on  the  other  side 
of  a  thousand  miles  of  rain  and  darkness  ;  and  only  one 
memory  stood  up  warm  and  clear    It  was  the  memory 
of  that  summer  evening,  when  the  vane  on  the  grey 
ohuroh  tower  burned  like  a  flame  and  when  the  blue 
smoke  from  the  cottage  hearths  and  the  children's 
merry  cries  had  suddenly  turned  the  exile  sick  with 
yearning  for  love  and  home. 

Yes.  Although  all  other  English  memories  were 
faint,  that  one  scene  rebuilt  itself  before  his  mind's  eyes, 
solid,  richly  coloured,  vocal.  He  saw  once  more  the 
cattle  knee-deep  in  clear,  purling  waters  beside  the  steep 
old  bridge,  and  he  heard  the  rooks  cawing.  It  was  so 
like  a  happening  of  yesterday  that  he  remembered  even 
the  chaflF  of  Mr.  Crowberry  about  his  Portuguese  sweet- 
heart, Teresa  or  Dolores  or  Luiza,  or  Carmen  or  Maria. 
Maria.  Margarida  was  named  Maria.  Margarida 
Clara  Maria.    The  syllables  resounded  in  his  brain  like 
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tinkUng  ojmbdi.  Thvy  rerived  th«t  mwning't  ez- 
periioow  in  the  lATrador's  honae  with  so  fall  an  Mta»l- 
ity  that  Antcmio's  mind-painting  of  the  golden  Engliah 
Tillage  faded  into  grey  and  brown.  Bfargarida.  When 
Ikmna  Perpetua  called  out  her  name  she  had  stepped 
forth ;  and  now,  onoe  more,  as  Antonio  breathed  it, 
she  seemed  to  be  advancing  through  the  lonesome  by- 
ways d  his  heart. 

Ftorhaps  the  Rebollas  were  discussing  him  at  that 
very  moment.  He  tried  to  imagine  Senhor  Jorge  hold- 
ing forth  to  his  trio  of  inarticulate  sons.  But  he  failed. 
Hie  picture  which  his  imagination  persisted  in  painting 
was  a  picture  of  Donna  Perpetua  talking  to  Maigarida. 

D  nna  Perpetua,  like  Senhor  Joirge  and  the  three 
dumb  dogs  of  sons,  was  doubtless  a  worthy  creature. 
But  the  picture  looked  better  without  her.  Again,  the 
comfortless  Uving-room  of  the  lavrador  made  an  on- 
amiable  background.  Antonio's  fire  of  cork-bark  and 
nutHshells  had  sunk  from  a  blase  to  a  glow,  and  the 
bright  eyes  of  ^  polished  copper  vesseki  no  longer 
winked  and  peeped  dows  upon  his  privacy.  But  the 
unwonted  warmtl  aft^  Im  long  walk  in  the  fresh  air 
and  his  draught  of  ge^  tms  wine,  made  him  drowi^. 
His  will  was  no  longer  supreme.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  soft  dream-shape  "^  4e  in  up'>n  him  and  sat  down 
on  the  other  side  of  ^     ^vrJi.    Margarida. 

Her  presence  seemer  ^  to  Antonio.  Her  voice, 
her  cheeks,  her  arms,  movements  were  soft  and 

gentle.  She  had  great,  out  t,  stupid,  kind  eyes,  like  the 
eyes  of  the  contented  Eo^lish  kine  besids  the  steep 
stone  bridge.  Margarida  «  brainless  :  but  her  brain- 
lessness  rested  his  own  bnui  weary  with  plans  and 
fears.     Sitting  beside  her,  «,  #"ut  s    -nkiiig,  brought 
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heftUng  to  hit  fretted  spirit.  Margarid*  did  not  ohal- 
lenge  the  soul  to  high  ronumtio  pamion.  She  Mt  there 
not  like  a  proud  maiden  to  be  wooed  and  won  through 
■treat  and  storm  but  more  like  a  comely,  oosy,  docile, 
loving  young  matron.  Antonio,  ever  drowsier  and 
drowsier,  surrendered  himself  more  and  more  com- 
pletely to  unheroic  peace.  He  had  battled  for  long 
years  in  the  teeth  of  bitter  winds  and  icy  currents  :  but 
at  last  he  jrielded  himself  up  to  the  deliciousn'Ms  of 
drifting  down  a  summer  siream,  warmed  by  the  sun 
and  hardly  ruffled  by  scented  zephyrs. 

Margarida  seemed  to  have  come  nearer.  She  was  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  hearth  no  longer,  but  was  sitting 
on  one  of  Josh's  carved  coffers  at  his  side.  All  the  room 
felt  soft  and  silken.  As  Antonio's  drowsy  eyes  dosed, 
his  right  arm  sought  Maigarida's  waist  that  he  might 
gently  draw  her  to  his  breast.  ... 

He  awoke  in  an  instant  and  started  up  with  a  cry. 
For  two  or  three  moments  his  wits  went  on  sleeping, 
and  he  could  not  say  if  he  breathed  in  heaven  or  on 
earth  or  in  hell.  The  fire  had  aknost  died  out,  and  he 
would  have  been  standing  in  complete  d<»rkn<ws  if  two 
dull,  red  eyes  had  not  stared  at  him  from  the  hearth. 
Antonio  pressed  agonising  hands  against  his  throbbing 
temples  and  moaned  a  broken  prayer. 

As  he  came  to  himself  the  door  was  flung  open  and 
Jo86  rushed  in  with  a  lantern.    He  had  heard  the  cry. 

'  It  is  nothing,'  said  Antonio.  '  I  fell  asleep  in  my 
chair,  and  I  had  ...  I  had  a  kind  of  nightmare.' 

'  It's  these  new-fangled  French  wines  of  your  Wor- 
ship's,' Jo86  grumbled.  '  Give  me  honest  green  wine, 
old-fashioned  Portuguese.  It  drowns  your  nightmares 
before  they  are  bom.' 
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Aktokio  kept  his  promise  and  took  part  in  the  Thursday 
Mrio  at  the  farm  of  Senhor  Jorge. 

The  monk's  robust  common-sense  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  tormented  by  false  scruples.  On  the  pre- 
ceding Monday,  when  he  accomplished  his  daily  duty 
of  self-examination,  he  had  not  failed  to  recall  his 
Sunday  night's  surrender  to  the  dream-maiden :  but 
a  well-instructed  conscience  acquitted  him  of  blame. 
Antonio  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  deliberate 
thoughts  or  imaginations  of  his  waking  moments  and 
the  unbidden  guests  of  his  dreams.  Under  the  saintly 
Abbot  he  had  studied  perfection  in  a  manly  school 
where  morbid  super-sensitiveness  could  not  exist  an 
hour  :  and  he  was  too  keenly  alive  to  his  real  faults  to 
accuse  himself  of  fanciful  sins.  His  drowsy,  involuntary 
pleasure  in  the  shadowy  Margarida's  presence  was  not 
sin ;  it  was  only  home-sickness.  All  the  same  he  did 
not  wish  the  vision  to  return  :  and  therefore  he  began 
to  lay  a  new  emphasis  on  the  lines  Procul  recedant 
wmnia,  Et  noctium  phantasmata,  when  he  recited  the 
Compline  hymn. 

Having  first  ascertained  that  local  usage  permitted 
him  to  do  so,  Antonio  took  Jos6  with  him  to  the  serao. 
The  servant  wore  his  Sunday  clothes  ;  the  master  his 
second-best.  Both  of  them  were  glad  that  they  had 
spent  some  pains  and  time  on  their  appearance ;  for 
they  were  joined,  half-way,  by  a  fellow-guest  in  ail  the 
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glory  of  feast-day  raiment.  In  the  bright  moonlight 
they  recognised  this  sumptuous  personage  as  one 
Emiho  Domingos  Cameiro,  the  eldest  son  of  a  small 
farmer.  Although  he  was  on  foot,  he  was  apparelled 
for  proud  feats  of  horsemanship.  Bright  spurs  stood 
out  from  his  tall  jack-boots,  and  he  woie  a  horseman's 
jacket  of  black  cloth,  felted.  His  fine  white  shirt 
was  fastened  by  silver  buttons,  and  a  light  red  sash 
topped  his  tight  breeches.  To  make  up  for  the  steed 
which  he  did  not  possess,  Emiho  carried  a  business-hke 
whip. 

At  a  cross-road  the  party  picked  up  Emiho's  two 
cousins,  Joaquina  and  Candida  Cameiro.  These  strap- 
ping damsels  wore  green  cloth  skirts,  large  green  silk 
kerchiefs  with  the  ends  drawn  cross-wise  over  their 
camisoles,  and  aprons  of  many  colours.  Their  hats  were 
enormous.  If  the  brims  had  not  been  caught  up  to  the 
pork-pie  crowns  by  means  of  blue  and  yellow  cords,  they 
would  have  measured  three  feet  in  diameter. 

As  Antonio  neared  the  threshing-flrjr  where  the 
serao  was  to  be  held,  he  noticed  with  satisfaction  that 
not  many  of  the  guests  had  arrayed  themselves  after 
the  fashion  of  the  resplendent  Cameiros.  Most  of  those 
present  had  come  to  work  as  well  as  to  play,  and  they 
were  dressed  accordingly. 

Donna  Perpetua  and  her  husband  welcomed  Antonio 
with  proprietary  airs.  Towards  Jos6  they  were  suffi- 
ciently gracious,  and  Donna  Perpetua  expressed  her 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  speechless  fellow's  mando- 
hne.  Luiz  and  his  brothers  were  already  hard  at  play 
on  the  threshing-floor ;  but  of  Margarida  nothing  was 
to  be  seen.  Perhaps,  thought  Antonio,  she  was  sitting 
among  the  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  were 
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husking  maize  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  threshing- 
floor. 

The  night  was  warm  and  bahny.  From  the  south- 
west a  few  clouds  had  begun  to  rise :  but  tho  round 
moon  was  riding  free,  high  among  the  sparkling  stars. 
A  tinkling  of  guitars  and  the  chattering  and  light 
laughter  of  youths  and  maidens  rippled  the  surface  of 
the  enormous  silence.  The  scene  was  almost  as  bright 
as  day.  Here  a  girl's  gold  ear-ring,  there  a  man's 
buckles  or  buttons  of  old  silver,  caught  and  flung  back 
the  faSrie  light.  Some  of  the  older  women  were  spin- 
ning. Eight-pointed  wooden  wheels  whirred  round, 
buzzing  like  bees.  A  youth  as  handsome  as  a  god  lolled 
on  a  log,  carving  an  ox-yoke.  Where  the  maidens  sat 
all  together,  the  colours  were  like  peacocks'  tails  and 
rainbows  ;  and  it  was  there  that  the  moonlight  lingered 
wantonly  on  plump  arms  and  Uttle  ivory  hands. 

A  clapi»ng  of  palms  proclaimed  the  end  of  the  game, 
and  Luiz  made  haste  to  b^n  another.  He  and  Alfonso 
climbed  up  two  poplars,  one  on  the  north  side  of  the 
threshing-floor,  the  other  on  the  south ;  and  to  these 
trees  they  tied  the  two  ends  of  a  thin  rope,  so  as  to 
stretch  it  at  a  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the 
ground.  Before  making  his  end  fast,  Luiz  passed  it 
through  the  handle  of  a  coarse  brown  jug.  Descending 
to  the  ground,  he  picked  up  a  six-foot  clothes-prop, 
made  from  the  dried  stalk  of  a  giant  cabbage,  and  with 
this  he  shoved  the  jug  along  the  rope  until  it  dangled 
absurdly  over  the  centre  of  the  floor.  Then  he  produced 
a  clean  white  handkerchief  and  sang  out  for  the  first 
player. 

The  youth  who  had  been  carving  the  ox-yoke  dropped 
his  work  and  leapt  into  the  ring  like  a  Greek  athlete 
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into  the  arena.  Everybody  clapped  hands  again.  The 
handkerchief  was  bound  over  his  eyes  and  th<»  light  pole 
was  placed  in  his  hand.  Lviiz  turned  him  three-quarters 
round  ;  clutched  his  arm  and  walked  him  half-a-dozen 
paces  this  way  and  that ;  and  then,  retreating  to  the 
edge  of  the  tioor,  began  to  count  a  hundred,  loudly  and 
quickly. 

The  handsome  youth,  with  self-confidence  apparent 
in  his  every  limb  and  muscle,  stepped  back,  swung  the 
pole  round  his  head,  and  smashed  mightily  at  the  point 
where  he  thought  the  jug  was  hanging.  Empty  air 
received  the  blow,  and  a  burst  of  laughter  mocked  him. 
Luiz  went  on  counting,  and  many  of  the  older  people 
counted  with  him,  aloud.  At  forty  the  youth  struck 
again ;  but  he  was  all  at  sea,  and  he  was  marching 
farther  away  from  the  line.  At  seventy,  eighty-five, 
ninety  he  slashed  thrice  more ;  and  at  a  hundred  he 
dragged  off  his  bandage  to  find  that  he  had  walked 
nearly  off  the  threshing-floor  on  the  farther  side. 
Amidst  applause,  he  came  back,  smiHng  pleasantly, 
and  resumed  his  carving  of  the  yoke. 

Emilio  was  the  next  to  try.  lliis  was  his  great  game, 
and  the  four  blows  he  struck  were  all  within  a  yard  of 
the  jug.  Once  he  missed  it  by  less  than  a  hand's  breath. 
But  Emilio  was  not  in  luck,  and  he  uncovered  his  eyes 
a  little  sulkily,  only  recovering  his  good  spirits  when 
six  or  seven  players  in  succession  failed  more  signally 
than  himself. 

At  last  Job6  put  himself  forward.  Never  having  seen 
the  sport  before,  he  had  been  loud  in  ridicule  of  Emilio 
and  the  other  pole-wielders.  His  career  was  short  and 
inglorioas.  He  cut  fiercely  at  nothing  before  Luiz  could 
count  five.    Then,  losing  his  head,  he  advanced  rapidly 
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towards  the  bevy  of  young  women,  brandishing  his 
weapon  and  laying  about  him  right  and  left.  The  girls 
sprang  up  screaming  and  took  to  flight.  At  thirty-seven 
Josh's  feet  struck  a  heap  of  maize-leaves  and  he  came 
down  tremendously,  full  length  among  the  cobs.  This 
was  the  kind  of  climax  to  delight  the  rural  mind ;  and 
the  night  was  rent  by  shouts  and  shrieks  of  laughter. 

Unhappily  Jos6  was  not  a  good  loser.  He  struggled  to 
his  feet  with  that  wild  tigerish  rage  in  his  eyes  which 
Antonio  had  seen  before ;  and  if  his  master  had  not 
sprung  to  the  rescue  and  murmured  words  in  his  ear 
there  would  have  been  trouble. 

'It's  nothing,'  said  Antonio.  'It's  only  a  game. 
Stay  here,  where  you  are.  And  give  me  the  handker- 
chief. I'll  try  myself.  Watch  me  while  I  make  a  bigger 
fool  of  myself  than  all  the  rest  of  you  put  together.' 

The  girls  came  flocking  back  as  Antonio,  advancing 
to  a  spot  exactly  under  the  jug,  submitted  to  the  ban- 
daging of  his  eyes.  He  became  conscious,  at  once,  of  a 
different  mood  in  the  spectators.  Nearly  all  the  gab- 
bling ceased.  Everybody  was  gazmg  curiously  at  the 
mysterious  Senhor  Francisco  Manoel  Ohveira  da  Rocha, 
the  man  who  had  trod  the  golden  streets  of  London, 
the  man  who  caused  bottles  of  wine  to  be  worth  three 
mih-eis  each  by  standing  them  upon  their  heads,  and, 
above  all,  the  man  who  was  going  to  marry  Margarida 
dos  Santos  Rebolla. 

The  counting  began.  To  the  blindfolded  man  it  had 
an  uncanny  sound ;  for  nine-tenths  of  the  onlookers 
were  chanting  the  numbers  with  Luiz  in  a  subdued, 
expectant  sing-song.  But  he  kept  his  senses  about  him! 
During  the  few  moments  while  Luiz  was  turning  him 
round  and  pushing  him  about,  Antonio  had  bent  his 
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whole  mind  to  the  btiaiiiess  of  smashing  the  jug.  Not 
that  he  expected  or  even  wished  to  snxash  it.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  come  forward  determined  to  fail.  But 
it  was  part  of  his  nature  to  do  with  all  his  wits  and 
might  whatever  he  took  in  hand. 

Luiz  bawled  out  twenty  before  Antonio  made  his 
first  stroke.  He  did  not  touch  the  jug ;  but  neither 
did  he  thwack  the  vacant  air,  for  he  distinctly  felt  the 
rebound  of  the  pole's  tip  from  tne  rope.  He  moved  a 
pace  to  the  right  and  struck  again ;  but  the  pole  en« 
countered  nothing.  Meanwhile  he  knew  that  he  had 
come  near  to  victory,  because  the  sing-song  of  the 
spectators  had  suddenly  grown  sharper  and  more  ex- 
cited. He  went  back  half  a  step  and  swept  the  space 
above  him  with  a  curving  stroke  as  Luiz  reached  sixty- 
three. 

So  uproarious  a  shout  arose  that  Antonio  did  not 
hear  the  jug  break,  and  he  thought  for  half  a  second 
that,  in  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  to  poor  Josd,  he  had 
made  himself  the  supreme  fool  of  the  evening.  But, 
a  twinkling  later,  the  broken  pieces  crashed  loudly  at 
his  feet,  amd,  in  the  same  moment,  he  knew  that  the 
intolerable  counting  had  ceased.  Somebody  rushed 
forward  to  loosen  the  bondage ;  and,  as  it  fell  from 
his  eyes,  he  saw  Margarida  standing  with  a  beaming 
face  among  the  young  women. 

Before  he  could  greet  her,  a  general  stampede  whirled 
Margarida  out  of  sight.  The  younger  guests  were  rush- 
ing to  take  up  positions  for  a  new  sport  in  which  all 
could  join.  Emiho  explained  to  Antonio  that  it  was  to 
be  a  game  of  rounders,  played  with  a  clay  pot  instead 
of  a  ball.  This  little  pot,  such  as  coidd  be  bought  any 
fair-day  for  a  v  intern,  had  no  handle.    It  was  of  red 
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olaj,  baked  thin  and  brittle.    The  players  stood  round 
in  an  extended  circle. 

Donna  Perpetua,  as  the  hostess,  led  oflf  by  throwing 
the  pot  to  Emilio ;  but,  as  socm  as  he  had  caught  it, 
she  resumed  her  place  among  the  matrons.  Emilio, 
aftw  taking  aim  fixedly  at  Joaquina  Cameiro,  who  was 
dose  at  huid  on  his  right,  turned  suddenly  on  his  heel 
and  tossed  the  clay  to  Rosalina  Saldanha,  a  graceful 
blonde  who  was  far  away  on  his  left.  These  ruses  and 
pretences  were  the  salt  of  the  game.  The  bowl  flew 
spinning  through  the  air  in  less  than  two  seconds  :  but 
Rosalina  was  on  the  alert,  and  she  caught  it  with  her 
two  slender  hands  amidst  applause. 

Clouds  from  the  south-west  were  mounting  higher,  but 
the  moon  still  shone  brilliantly.  Under  the  trees  a  lazy 
guitarrist  went  on  strumming  his  thin,  moonlight  musio, 
as  crisp  as  hoar-frost  and  tinkling  like  icicles.  When- 
ever the  pot  was  flung  high,  fifty  bright  eyes  saw,  up 
above  it,  the  planets  and  the  stars ;  but  the  players 
were  too  young  and  too  happy  to  moralise.  In  their 
unstudied  attitudes  they  made  up  a  picture  full  of 
rhythmic  grace. 

Four  times  the  pot  hurtled  its  way  to  Jos6  ;  and  four 
times  he  caught  it  before  it  touched  the  ground.  At  the 
fourth  catch,  he  returned  it  like  lightning  to  Emilio ; 
and  Emilio  spun  it  slowly  and  gracefully  into  the  hands 
of  Margarida. 

Margarida  paused,  clasping  the  red  clay  in  fingers 
which  were  less  slender  than  Rosalina  Saldanha's,  but 
whiter.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her.  She  knew  that 
she  ought  to  toss  the  bowl  to  one  of  her  brothers,  or  to 
a  young  woman,  or  to  one  of  the  older  men.  But  an 
irresistible  impulse  moved  her  another  way  ;  and,  with 
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glowing  cheeks  and  radiant  eyes,  she  sent  it  carving 
across  the  space  which  separated  h«r  from  Antonio. 

Had  it  dashed  like  a  stone  from  the  catapult-hand  of 
Jos6  or  flashed  like  a  meteor  from  the  palm  of  Emilio 
the  monk  could  have  caught  the  pot.  But  Margarida's 
action  took  him  unawares.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  When 
the  pot  was  in  his  hand,  how  was  he  to  treat  her  public 
act  of  favour  7    If  he  should 

His  thinking  was  over  in  a  flaeh  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
He  plunged  at  the  pot  clumsily  and  missed  his  catch. 
The  pot  struck  the  hard  floor  and  broke  into  a  hundred 
pieces. 

As  a  rule  the  smashing  of  the  pot  was  the  signal  for 
a  burst  of  mocking  merriment.  But  instead  of  a  hght- 
hearted  uproar  there  was  an  awe-struck  silence.  Every- 
body seemed  to  recoil  from  a  sinister  omen.  Two  more 
pots  stood  on  a  log,  in  readiness  for  the  second  and 
third  rounds  of  the  game  ;  but  no  one  stirred  a  step  to 
fetch  them.  Antonio's  gaze  involuntarily  followed  the 
general  movement  and  rested  on  the  face  of  Margarida. 
The  glow  was  gone  from  her  cheeks,  the  light  from  her 
eyes.    Very  pale,  she  turned  away. 

A  weak  gust  of  wind  rattled  two  or  three  dead  leaves 
across  the  threshing-floor  and  a  few  cold  drops  fell  from 
the  darkening  sky. 

'  The  lamps  are  lighted  in  the  bam,'  cried  the  voice 
of  Senhor  Jorge.    '  Come  in,  all  of  you,  before  the  rain.' 
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SlHHOB  JoBGi's  lamps  were  not  as  bright  as  full 
moons.  Their  smoky  flames  lit  up  the  vast  bam 
so  feebly  that  candles  had  to  be  set  at  the  elbows 
of  the  knitters  and  stitchers  and  spinners.  The  spatter- 
ing of  the  rain  against  the  dusty  windows  ooade  a 
dreariful  sound. 

There  were  games  that  could  be  played  in  a  bam 
every  bit  as  gay  as  the  games  of  the  open  air.  But 
the  merry-makers  had  lost  their  good  spirits,  and  no- 
body gave  a  lead  towards  recovering  them.  One  by  one 
the  maids  and  youths  sat  down  on  full  sacks  or  empty 
barreb,  or  squatted  on  the  ground.  When  all  were 
seated  Donna  Perpetua  very  politely  begged  Jos^  to 
tune  his  mandoline  and  to  sing  a  fado,  or  love-song. 

For  the  sake  of  the  young  people,  Antonio  felt  glad. 
More  than  once  he  had  heard  Jos^  singing  folk-songs 
which  would  have  brought  smiles  to  the  faces  of  the 
most  austere;  and  he  took  it  for  granted  that  Jos^ 
would  break  out  with  one  of  these  rollicking  lays.  Jo86, 
however,  succumbed  to  the  surrounding  depression. 
Having  tuned  his  mandoline,  which  was  unusually  large 
and  sonorous,  he  begar  playing  a  doleful  prelude. 

Had  his  mind  been  free  to  enjoy  it,  Antonio  would 
have  found  the  music  brimful  of  charm.  The  descend- 
ing minor  scale  was  occasionally,  but  not  always,  used 
in  ascending  passages,  and  the  monk  could  not  doubt 
that  Joa6  had  received  some  tradition  of  tonahty  which 
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urban  ears  would  have  rejeoted  with  ignorant  Boom. 
Ab  Joe^  played  on,  it  seemed  that  he  ohiuiged  the  soAle 
more  often  than  the  key.  At  last  he  subsided  into  a 
more  familiar  gamut  and  began  to  sing  in  slow  and 
mournful  tones : 

*  0  I  fountain  weeping  softly, 

Thou  canst  not  weep  for  ever  : 
But  the  full  fountains  of  my  tears 
Shall  be  oongealM  never. 

'  0  I  weep,  my  eyes,  and  weep,  my  heart, 

BereavM  and  forsaken ; 
Weep  as  the  holy  Virgin  wept 
The  night  her  Son  was  taken. 

*  Alas  !  the  sadness  of  my  Ufe. 

Alas  !   my  life  of  sadness  ; 
Would  I  had  wings  to  fly  with  thee, 
0  Swallow,    Bird  of  Gladness  ! 

*  0  Eagle  1  flying  up  so  high. 

Upon  thy  strong  wings  fleet  me  ; 
0  Eagle  !  Uf  t  me  to  that  sky 
Where  she  prepares  to  greet  me.' 

3oa6  ceased  singing,  but  went  on  playing.  Although 
a  printed  page  of  music  meant  no  more  than  so  many 
black  lines  and  dots  and  rings  to  his  untutored  mind, 
he  was  a  musician  to  his  finger-tips,  and  he  could  ex- 
pound to  others  in  tones  many  an  emotion  which  he 
could  not  express  even  to  himself  in  words.  Unlike 
most  Portuguese  performers,  whose  melodic  phrases 
were  short-winded  and  very  conventionally  joined  to- 
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getlier,  he  was  capable  of  trailing  out  long-drawn 
melodies  and  of  welding  them  into  forms  of  his  own. 
Josh's  huge  fingers  stroked  the  strings  so  subtly  that 
the  monk  could  almost  see  the  eagle  urging  up,  up,  up, 
above  the  purple  serras,  above  the  moon  and  stan, 
until  it  swept  on  unwearied  wings  through  the  gates 
into  the  City. 

But  Antonio  could  not  give  himself  up  to  watching 
the  great  bird's  flight.  He  was  painfully  conscious  that 
he  and  his  man  were  killing  the  serao.  In  breaking 
the  bowl  he  had  almost  broken  poor  Margarida's  heart ; 
and  here  was  Jos^  driving  everybody  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  blues.  He  glanced  apologetically  to- 
wards Donna  Perpetua  :  but  the  candle  on  the  trestle- 
table  beside  her  lit  up  the  unshed  tears  in  her  grey  eyes 
so  weirdly  that  he  hastened  to  gaze  upon  the  ground. 

Josh's  threnody  ended  at  last,  and  he  stumped  back 
to  his  place  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of 
the  listeners*  chastened  applause.  From  a  comer  one 
of  the  guitarrists  struck  up  a  Uvely  dance-tune ;  but 
his  notes  sounded  so  thin  after  Josh's  that  he  broke  off 
of  his  own  accord.  To  save  the  situation,  Antonio 
plunged  in  desperately  and  asked  if  Donna  Perpetua 
knew  any  riddles. 

Yes.    Donna  Perpetua  knew  several. 

'  Who  is  it,'  she  asked,  '  that  knows  the  hour  but  not 
the  month  ;  that  wuars  spurs  but  never  rides  a-horse  ; 
that  has  a  saw  but  isn't  a  carpenter  ;  that  carries  a  pick- 
axe but  isn't  a  quarryman  ;  that  delves  in  the  ground 
but  gains  no  wages  ?  ' 

Antonio  could  not  guess :  but  his  ignorance  was 
covered  up  by  a  general  shout  of  '  The  cock  ! ' 

*  Good,'  cooed  Donna  Perpetua.    '  Now  explain  this  : 
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"  Before  the  father  is  horn  the  eon  is  olimbhig  vp  to 
the  roof." ' 

*  Smoke  t '  roared  everybody. 

'  What  ia  bom  on  the  mountain,'  she  oontinned, '  and 
comes  to  sing  in  the  house  7 ' 

The  shrill  voices  of  the  old  women  were  loudest  in 
the  chorus  of  '  A  spindle  I ' 

'  And  who  is  it  who  is  bom  on  a  dunghiU,  yet  oomes 
to  eat  with  the  king  at  his  table  ?  ' 

*  A  fly  t '  was  the  immediate  unanimous  answer. 
Donna  Perpetua  beamed  baievolently  upon  the  com- 

pany.  It  had  pleased  her  to  be  made  prominent.  The 
guests  were  equally  pleased :  for  had  they  not  sb«wn 
the  brightness  of  their  wits,  or,  at  the  very  Ir  of 
their  memories  ?  Antonio  was  entertained  in  a  diL  ent 
way.  These  out-and-dried  riddles  and  answers  re- 
minded him  of  a  village  school  which  he  had  visited  in 
England  and  of  the  joyous  heartiness  with  which  the 
rosy-cheeked  boys  and  girls,  in  answer  to  the  teacher's 
question,  *  What  is  hell  ?  '  roared  out,  '  It  is  a  bottom- 
less and  horrible  pit,  full  of  fire.' 

By  way  of  returning  the  compliment.  Donna  Perpetua 
invited  Antonio  to  propound  one  or  two  of  the  riddles 
he  had  heard  in  England.  Unguardedly  he  gave  con- 
sent :  and  only  when  he  began  racking  his  memory  did 
he  perceive  his  mistake.  He  had  heard  a  feeble  riddle 
in  a  country  house  about  a  door  being  a  jar ;  but  the 
pun  could  not  be  made  in  Portuguese.  Again,  he  knew 
by  heart  a  rhymed  enigma,  said  to  be  Byron's,  on  the 
letter  H ;  but  this  was  worse  still.  Apart  from  the 
Portuguese  having  no  aspirate,  how  could  he  render 
the  line  '  'Twas  whispered  in  heaven,  'twas  muttered  in 
hell'  into  a  language  which  spelt  heaven  witib  a  'c' 
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^  ,  b»A  Uiey 
^o  truit«,  no 
a  mad  Aam 


and  htU  with  Ml 'i*t  At  ktt  h»  ont  ihort »  rctj  on- 
oomfortoble  aikDoe  by  wying  that  the  only  Englidi 
oonundroms  he  knew  oould  not  be  tnuuUted.  At  this 
ranutrk  the  girla  hung  their  heads  modestly  and  the 
matrons  gave  silent  thanks  that  they  had  not  bem 
b<»n  in  an  apostate  country  where  t^"  very  riddles 
brimmed  with  blasphemies  and  lewdnt 

*  England  is  no  good,'  grunted  Emil 
playing  a  tune  on  his  jaok-boots  with  i 
whip.    '  The  English  have  plenty  of  i^i^ 
live  dogs'  Uves.    In  England  there  am 
flowers.    They  have  no  wine  save  wh»» 
from  Portugal.    When  the  rain  stqMk    Uiere  is  «  fog. 
No  F**g^^^*'*»*"  ever  sees  the  sun.' 

'Things  are  hardly  so  bad  as  tha«t,'  said  Ad  «««o, 
smiling.  '  ^'ily  and  August  I  hav»  known  ^»  wm  ia 
England  shine  "'^roely  as  any  sun  in  Por^m^  1«  m 
true  there  are  no  grapes  or  oranges^  aettft-  ti^ne  ti^A 
grow  in  glass  hot-houses  ;  but  tte  ^^liA  h  w  >fflH 
and  pears,  cherries  and  strawbwrif  plun^^ai.**.  jisooa, 
as  fine  as  ours.  Their  flowers  are  w^mderhii ;  dfi  I  wi^  h 
everybody  in  Portugal  could  see  an  EngUrt     *  HP  ' 

Emilio,  whose  father  had  suffered  wn«  «nder 
Marshal  Beresf  rd  during  the  Regency,  th\^  ad  his 
boot  again  wit o  the  whip-stock  and  mumbted  j^atonio 
was  concerned.  He  and  Josi  aad  already  §  one  far  to- 
wards wrecking  the  serao,  and  he  saw  the  necesaty  erf 
avoiding  a  quarrel.  So  he  added  what  he  conscientious^ 
believed,  saying,  in  a  conciliatory  tone  : 

'  The  English  are  not  the  equals  of  the  Portuguese. 
But  they  are  a  fine  people  and  a  great  nation.' 

•I  have  heard,'  put  in  Senhor  Jorge,  'that  the 
Enghsh  are  not  happy.' 
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J'^u  V^  "**^  *****'*  ^*<»*o  ^oawtnd,  'Mid 
tt^wiil  be  merry  onoe  more  when  they  ngfin  the 

•  Yee/  8«d  Donna  Perpetu*  devoutly.    •  Only  those 

who  ere  going  to  be  happy  in  the  next  life  can  be  truly 
happy  in  this.'  ' 

•  Yet  the  English  ought  to  be  happy,'  objected  Senhor 

i^tL?^^^  "***^*  «t  aU  this  piety.    '  They  hare 
tlie  best  government  in  the  world.' 

'Even  the  beet  government  in  the  world  is  very  bad  ' 

Antomo  retorted.    '  Still,  with  aU  its  faults,  the  EngUrfx 

much  more  mtngue    ud  corruption  in  their  public  life 
than  they  care  to  recognise;    but  one  can  ^et  justice 

complete  hberty.    If  we  Portuguese  had  a  government 
one  half  so  good——'  «««-«an» 

A  thin  short,  bald,  bent  old  man  with  a  long  white 

and  startled  Antomo  by  shouting  • 

'Till  be  comes  back  there'll  be  no  good  government 
Yes  fh"**'-  ^^'"  «?  «»  *>«^  tl^eves  afd  cowaiS^^ 
S^'f  rr*  ^^^^'^  were  thieves  and  bullies. 
Ihe  Enghsh  were  thieves  and  bullies  too.    Dom  Miimel 

tr(^'eer!^.*^'^*"^°°^'^°^*^«^'»"-    ^or 

Antonio   staunchwl   the   flow   of   eloquence   before 
treason  could  burst  forth. 

^Y^l^'^Lr^  speak  of  ?  '  he  demanded  quickly. 
JJusay     Till  he  comes  back."    Who?' 

trZw  *^^  °^1  "^'^  '*^  «^^  »*  «^e  monk  with 
tr^bhng  hps.  Senhor  Jorge  bent,  over  and  whisp^ 
m  Antomo  s  ear ;  "«4^iou 
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'  H»Te  p»tieno6  with  him,  your  Worship.  He  ii  » 
fioh— tianiet'  —the  only  SebMtiMuit*  for  leagues  around. 
On  ail  other  pdnts  h^  is  saner  than  I  am.  He  is  a  good 
man.    I  beg  your  Worship  to  indulge  him.' 

Antonio  did  more  than  indulge  the  hoary  mono- 
maniac. He  strained  forward,  all  ears.  That  there 
shonki  oe  a  Sebastianista  left  alive  in  Portugal  amazed 
him.  From  the  lips  of  a  very  old  Jesuit  he  had  onoe 
heard  of  some  Sebastianistas  in  the  forests  of  Brazil, 
and  Uie  Abbot  had  mentioned  a  Sebastianista  whom 
he  had  seen,  as  a  child,  in  the  Aporee.  But  a  Sebastian- 
ista was  the  last  curiosity  Antonio  had  expected  to  meet 
at  Senhor  Jorge's  serio. 

'  Tell  us  all  about  it,'  he  asked. 

'  Ah,  your  Excellency,'  moaned  the  old  man,  '  I  am 
a  poor  blacksmith  and  no  scholar,  and  I  cannot  use 
fine  words.' 

'  Don't  some  people  beUeve,'  asked  Antonio,  ^(ging 
him  on,  '  that  Kirg  Sebastiao  was  killed  by  the  Moors 
at  the  battle  of  al-Kasr  al-Kebir  7  Don't  they  say  his 
body  rests  in  the  church  of  the  Jeronymos  at  Belem  f  ' 

•  lies,  all  Ues  i '  cried  the  Sebastianista.  '  Why  were 
we  beaten  at  Alcacer-Kibir  by  those  hounds  of  infideb  ? 
Because  they  were  braver  or  stronger  ?  No.  It  was 
because  we  had  sinned  and  the  just  God  punished  us. 
But  I  tell  your  Excellency  that  not  one  hair  of  the 
King's  head  fell  to  the  ground.  He  departed  unhurt 
from  the  battle.  The  tomb  in  the  Jeronymos  is  emptier 
thff    this  barrel.' 

Lnfoitunately  the  barrel  which  the  Sebastianista 
kicked  with  the  iron  tip  of  his  wooden  shoe  gave  back 
a  blunt  sound  which  proved  that  it  was  full.  The  girls 
bc^gan  to  titter ;  but  the  old  man  raved  on,  unabashed. 
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'  Yes/  he  cried, '  King  Sebastiio,  the  brave,  the  good, 
the  Desired,  escaped  without  a  scratch  on  his  body, 
although  he  had  fought  a  hundred  Moors  hand-to-hand. 
He  slew  eighty  with  his  own  sword.  He  is  waiting  in 
the  enchanted  isle.  Waiting,  waiting,  waiting.  God 
knows  things  are  bad  enough  in  Portugal.  But  they 
will  be  worse.  And  when  they  are  worst  of  all,  he  wiU 
come  back.  The  Hidden  Prince  will  come  back,  riding 
on  a  white  horse.  He  will  drive  out  the  thieves  and 
cowards.  He  will  deal  out  justice  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 
He  will  set  up  the  Fifth  Empire.' 

'  The  !Fifth  Empire  ?  '  echoed  Antonio,  astonished  at 
hearing  such  a  phrase  from  such  Ups.  *  What  is  the 
Fifth  Empire  ?  * 

*  It  is  the  Empire  which  King  Sebastiao  will  set  up,' 
said  the  old  man. 

'  But,  come  now,  Senhor  Joaquim,'  objected  Emilio 
pertly.  '  Isn't  it  rather  a  ?ong  time  since  King  Sebastiao 
went  away  ?    Tell  us.    How  long  ago  ?  ' 

*It  was  before  my  grandfather  was  bom,'  snapped 
the  old  man,  wheeling  defiantly  towards  Emilio. 

'  Then  when  he  comes  back  he'll  be  thrice  as  old  as 
you  are.  He'll  have  no  hair,  no  teeth,  and  he'll  be  as 
bhnd  as  a  bat.    So  how  much  good  wiU  he  be  ?  ' 

'  How  much  good  will  the  King  be  ?  '  bellowed  the 
Sebastianista.  *  How  much  good  ?  Senhor  Emilio 
Domingos  Cameiro,  I'll  tell  you.  If  he's  an  old  man, 
thank  God  for  that !  Portugal  has  suffered  enough 
from  the  young  ones.  And  hark  to  this  :  He'll  be  a 
true  old  Portuguese.  He'll  be  a  man,  not  a  dandy.  He 
won't  crack  whips  and  wear  spurs  unless  he  can  mount 
a  horse  without  falling  off  on  the  other  side.' 
At  this  home-thrust  most  of  the  young  men  chuckled 
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or  laughed  outright,  while  the  girls  giggled.  Donna 
Perpetua,  however,  was  flurried  and  Emilio's  cousins 
tried  to  protest.  With  ready  taot  Senhor  Jorge  pre- 
served the  peace. 

'  Come,  Joaquim,'  he  said.  '  Talking  has  made  you 
thirsty.  Come  with  me  and  I'll  find  you  a  mug  of  good 
wine  to  drink  King  Sebastiao's  health  in.' 

The  old  man,  proud  at  having  had  the  best  of  it, 
departed  nimbly  in  his  host's  wake  and  was  no  more 
heard  or  seen. 

'  Does  the  Senhor  beheve  that  Dom  Sebastiao  will 
ever  return  ?  '  asked  the  handsome  yoke-carver,  turning 
to  Antonio. 

'  I've  just  been  reckoning,'  the  monk  answered.  '  that 
it  is  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  since  the 
day  of  the  battle.' 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  meant  Uttle  to  the  handsome 
youth,  who  had  never  had  occasion  to  engage  his  brains 
with  any  such  number.  He  knew  thai  he  possessed  ten 
fingers  and  ten  toes,  and  that  there  were  seven  days  in 
the  week  and  that  his  father  owned  eight  bullocks ; 
but  who  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  number  as  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  ?    He  stared  at  Antonio  blankly. 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  put  in  Josd,  '  that  when  we  see 
Dom  Sebastiao  on  a  white  horse,  it  wiU  be  his  ghost. 

He  uttered  the  word  '  ghost '  in  a  tone  which  made 
the  pretty  Bosalina  Saldanha  clasp  her  pretty  hands 
and  emit  a  pretty  squeak.  The  other  damsels  squeaked 
after  her,  in  chorus.  They  revelled  in  ghost-tales, 
although  they  dreaded  them. 

Antonio  laughed. 

'Your  Worship  may  laugh,'  railed  Emilio,  who 
seemed  determined  to  shine  in  one  way  or  another. 
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'But  he  wouldn't  laugh  if. he  saw  what  some  people 
have  seen.' 
The  girls  cuddled  together  in  delicious  fright. 
•Perhaps  your  Worship  has  not  heard,'  continued 
the  dandy,  feeling  important,  *  about  the  lobis-homem 
of  Rio  Briga,  between  Santarem  and  Thomar  ?  ' 

Antonio  had  not  heard  of  this  particular  case.  But 
hg  was  familiar  with  the  lobis-homem  or  were-wolf 
uperstition  in  general,  and  he  detested  it  as  a  poisonous 
survival  from  dark  and  cruel  days.  He  knew  that,  in 
remote  mountain  hamlets,  this  lingering  pa^  in  lie  some- 
times brought  life-long  anguish  to  the  very  u-jfortunates 
who  most  needed  help  and  love.  Involuntarily  the 
monk^s  eyes  sought  Donna  Perpetua's.  He  sa  that 
she  wished  as  little  as  he  did  to  hear  of  were-wolves. 

'  Are  not  all  tales  of  lobis-homens  alike  ?  '  said 
Antonio  to  Emiho.  '  Will  not  your  Worship  tell  us 
another  tale  instead  ?  I  have  heard  that  a  Moorish 
maiden  was  once  turned  to  stone  up  in  these  hills.' 

•  It's  a  tale  for  little  girls,'  snorted  Emilio.  Horror 
suited  his  narrative  style  better  than  romance.  But  he 
tried  to  recite  the  legend  of  a  young  peasant  who  heard 
one  of  the  stones  of  the  fountain  cry  out  piteously. 
He  went  on  to  tell  how  the  peasant  released  the  Moor- 
maiden  from  the  spell  and  married  her;  how  she 
wrought  him  grief ;  and  how  her  evil-spirit  was  cast 
out  by  a  hermit.  But  EmiUo's  touch  was  heavy ;  and, 
as  every^'one  present  knew  the  story  by  heart  akeady,' 
he  bored  his  audience  badly. 

,j«' Your  Excellency  Kves  almost  by  himself,'  said  a 
pleasant,  middle-aged  woman,  pausing  in  her  spinning 
and  looking  towards  Antonio,  'so  it  is  important  he 
should  be  on  his  guard  against  the  cock's  egg.' 
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Antonio  looked  bewildered. 

'Once  every  seven  years,'  she  explained,  'the  cook 
lays  a  tiny  egg,  as  round  as  a  marble  and  as  black  as 
ink.  It  is  smaller  than  a  pigeon's.  As  a  rule  the  rats  get 
it  and  no  harm  is  done.  But,  if  your  Excellency  has 
no  rats,  take  care.  If  the  egg  is  not  destroyed  a  monster 
will  come  out  of  it.  Perhaps  you  won't  see  him  ;  but, 
wherever  he  is  hatched,  he  causes  the  death  of  the 
master  of  the  house  within  the  year.* 

She  resumed  her  spinning.  Antonio  thanked  her 
poUtely  and  promised  that  he  woiild  shew  no  mercy 
to  any  egg  as  black  as  ink  and  as  round  as  a  marble 
which  he  might  find  about  his  farm. 

'You  can't  be  always  sure  you've  found  the  ^g,' 
said  the  woman,  pausing  again.  '  So  it's  a  good  thing 
always  to  leave  a  pair  of  scissors  open  on  a  shelf,  especi- 
ally at  night.* 

Antonio  perceived  that  the  open  scissors  made  the 
sign  of  the  Cross ;  and  it  thrilled  him  to  find,  in  this 
peasant-woman's  chatter  about  eggs  and  scissors,  a 
miniature  picture  of  the  millennial  struggle  between 
heathenism  and  Christianity.  For  he  had  common- 
sense  enough  to  understand  that,  while  she  held  th^ 
Christian  Faith  with  all  her  heart  and  mind,  she  was 
only  half-serious  about  her  grandsires'  goblins  and 
demons. 

'  Are  open  scissors  good  against  anything  else  besides 
monsters  out  of  black  eggs  ?  *  asked  Jos^. 

*  Yes,*  answered  the  spinner.  '  They*re  good  against 
witches.' 

'  I  was  hoping  they  might  be  good  against  ghosts,' 
grumbled  Jos6. 

Antonio  was  surprised.     Jos^  was  still  only  half- 
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educated ;  but  he  had  never  before  found  him  super- 
stitious. As  for  the  more  serious  guests,  they  were 
scandalised.  The  farrier's  wife.  Donna  Catharina  de 
Barros  Lopes,  who  was  a  *  Blessed  One,'  said  aloud  : 

•  Thanks  be  to  God  there  are  no  witches  left  I    As  for 
ghosts,  there  never  were  any.' 

'Then  the  Senhora  has  never  been  up  to  the  old 
abbey  chapel  on  a  dark  night  ?  '  asked  Jos6  doggedly. 
Antonio  could  not  believe  his  ears.  As  for  the  other 
guests,  they  sat  up  and  bent  forward,  all  sudden  excite- 
ment. There  were  no  more  aflPected  Uttle  squeaks  from 
the  maidens.  All,  even  the  men,  were  struck  dumb  at 
the  news  that  a  ghost  walked  within  a  league  of  Senhor 
Jorge's  bam.  Emilio  Cameiro,  whose  farm  was  only  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  one  of  the  abbey  gates,  turned 
white  with  terror. 

'  No,'  answered  the  Blessed  One  curtly.  *  I  do  not 
go,  Senhor,  up  to  the  old  abbey  chapel  on  dark  nights. 
And  what  is  more,  I  don't  intend  to.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  Jos6,  with  maddening 
slowness.  •  The  Senhora  is  bttter  at  home.  And  the 
rest  of  your  Worships  too.' 

When  the  general  excitement  could  no  longer  be 
suppressed,  Senhor  Jorge,  who  had  just  re-entered  the 
room,  demanded  sternly : 
'  What  is  all  this  ?  Why  are  we  better  at  home  ?  * 
'  Because,'  said  Jos6  in  awe-struck  tones,  '  it's  very 
easy  for  us  to  talk  and  be  brave  here,  in  the  light  and 
in  good  company.    But  I  don't  think  we  should  stay 

up  there  very  long  if  we  saw ' 

]  If  we  saw ?  "  urged  six  or  seven  voices. 

'  If  we  saw  a  monk,  all  in  black,  sitting  in  his  stall, 
with  a  face  as  white  as  a  curd  cheese.' 
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Boealins  Saldanha  screamed  and  collapsed  into  the 
stout  arms  of  Joanna  Quintella.  Twenty  people  b^an 
talking  at  once,  and  bombarding  Jos6  with  questions. 

'  No,'  cried  Antonio  loudly.  '  No  more.  We've  had 
more  than  enough  of  witchcraft  and  ghosts  and  super- 
stition. Donna  Perpetua — Senhor  Jorge— -I  ask  pardon 
for  interfering.' 

*  Your  Worship  is  quite  right,'  answered  Senhor  Jorge, 
with  warmth.  *  In  my  own  house  such  talk  is  forbidden. 
We  don't  want  the  maids  in  hysterics.  Luiz — Affonso— 
every  one  is  dying  of  thirtt  and  hunger.  Where  are 
the  broas  ?  ' 

The  two  young  men,  whose  limbs  were  brisker  than 
their  tongues,  jumped  up  and  began  filling  roughly 
glazed  and  gaily  painted  jugs  and  mugs  with  green  wine 
from  a  newly  broached  cask.  Senhor  Jorge  was  famous 
for  his  hospitality,  and  even  Josh's  ghost  was  forgotten 
for  a  moment  in  the  good-tempered  rough-and-tumble. 

Margarida,  who  had  remained  invisible  since  the 
breaking  of  the  bowl,  now  reappeared.  She  and  her 
brother  Gaspar  each  carried  a  basket  of  broas.  These 
were  not  the  plain  work-a-day  broas  ;  they  looked  paler, 
because  of  an  admixture  of  fine  flour,  and  they  were 
sweetened  with  honey  and  flavoured  with  spice.  Gaspar 
began  distributing  his  dainties  at  the  far  ends  of  the 
bam,  while  Margarida  served  the  notables  round  the 
candles. 

Antonio  could  not  unlearn  in  a  single  moment  his 
old  habits  ;  and  therefore,  when  he  took  his  broa  irom 
Margarida's  hand,  he  thanked  her  with  the  softly  strong 
tones  and  the  momentary  boldness  of  the  eyes  which, 
without  his  knowing  or  intending  it,  had  captivated 
more  than  one  high  lady  in  England.   If  Donua  Perpetua 
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or  the  farrier's  wife  or  the  spinner  had  offered  the  broa, 
he  would  have  expressed  his  thanks  in  the  same  way. 
But  poor  Margarida  found  in  his  voice  and  glance  a 
lover-hke  reverence,  meant  for  herself  alone.  She  for- 
got the  evil  omen  of  the  broken  bowl,  and  hurried  away 
with  rosy  fires  burning  on  her  cheeks  and  love-lights 
dancing  in  her  eyes. 
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Wh«w  the  serao  was  beginning  to  break  up,  Senhor 
Joi^e  aaked  Antonio  into  the  house  in  order  that  he 
might  judge  some  old  wine.  After  it  had  been  tas*  i 
and  praised,  the  lavrador  gazed  at  the  monk  wistfu^y 
and  said : 
•  I  hope  the  Senhor  is  not  superstitious  ?  ' 
•Superstitious?  I  hope  not,' Antonio  replied.  'And 
I  promise,  Senhor  Jorge,  that  I  will  speak  very  plainly 
to  my  man  Jos6  about  that  ridiculous  ghost-story.' 

*I  wasn't  thinking  of  your  man  Jos^,'  said  the 
lavrador.  And,  after  an  awkward  pause,  he  added : 
'Tiat  clay  pot.  Your  Worship  failed  to  catch  it.  And 
just  after  the  pot  broke  the  sky  was  darkened.  It  .  .  . 
it  upset  my  Margarida  very  much.' 

Antonio's  heart  sank.  Had  Senhor  Jorge  been  merely 
a  selfish  match-maker,  bent  on  manying  oflF  Margarida 
for  his  own  profit,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  rebuff 
him  by  silent  contempt.  But  the  monk  knew  that  he 
was  face  to  fac3  with  an  honest  Portuguese  of  the  old 
school  who  was  sacrificing  pride  to  duty. 

To  gain  time  Antonio  poured  another  spo-nful  of 
wine  into  the  thin  English  glass.  Having  warmed  it 
with  his  hand,  he  swirled  it  round,  sniffed  it,  and  held 
it  uj>  to  the  lamp.  But  he  did  not  drink  it.  Replacing 
it  on  the  table,  he  said  : 

'  Have  two  or  three  minutes'  patience  with  me,  Senhor 
Jorge,  while  I  perform  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  a  hfe 
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which  has  not  been  easy.  For  three  years  I  have  lived 
like  a  hermit.  To-night  is  my  first  social  recreation 
since  I  settled  down  in  this  parish/ 

'  Go  on,'  urged  Senhor  Jorge.  His  face  was  paler  and 
his  mouth  twitched. 

'My  farm  was  a  tangled  wilderness.  Our  work 
olaimed  all  our  time.  Now  and  again  business  took 
me  to  Navares  or  Villa  Branca :  but  I  hardly  knew 
the  names  of  half-a-dozen  people  in  this  village.  Your 
Worship,  I  will  come  to  the  point.  When  you  called 
at  my  farm  I  did  not  know  you  had  a  daughter.  I  had 
seen  the  Senhorita  Margarida  in  church ;  but  until  her 
mother  called  her  into  our  presence  last  Sunday  I  did 
not  know  she  was  yours.' 

'You  know  now,'  muttered  the  lavrador  angrily. 
'  And  I'd  like  to  hear  what's  wrong  with  her.  If  any 
one  has  breathed  a  whisper  against  her  I'll  kill  him 
with  my  o<iii  hands.  Yes  I '  he  cried,  raising  his  voice, 
'  I'll  do  it  as  easUy  as  I'd  cut  a  pig's  throat.' 

'  Not  so  fast,'  said  Antonio.  '  I  have  not  heard  one 
word  against  Margarida.  And  I  can  use  my  eyes.  I 
know  she's  as  good  as  gold.' 

'  Then  what's  wrong  ?  Out  with  it  I  Isn't  she  pretty 
enough  for  your  Worship  ?  Most  people  call  her  a  beauty. 
Or  are  you  afraid  she  won't  have  enough  money  ?  * 

'  Her  beauty  is  so  great  that  it  woi -d  be  wasted  in 
an  out-of-the-way  comer  like  my  farm,'  said  the  monk, 
keeping  his  temper.  '  As  for  money,  it's  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  I  should  th^nk  of.  But  the  truth  is,  I  do 
not  mean  to  marry.' 

After  he  had  stared  at  Antonio  a  fuU  minute,  the 
lavrador's  stem  face  suddenly  relaxed  and  he  burst 
into  unaffected  laughter. 
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'  If  Uwt'B  all,  friend  Fntnoisoo,'  he  ohuokled,  olappiog 
Antonio  on  the  bcok,  '  it's  lees  than  nothing.  Why,  I 
m3r8elf  didn't  mean  to  marry  :  and  look  at  me  to-day  I 
De  Barroe  Lopes,  the  farrier,  swore  he'd  never  marry ; 
and  he  has  eight  children.  Old  liartins  said  he  would 
hang  himself  before  he  would  marry ;  and  this  is  his 
Uiird  wife.' 

*  Then  old  Martins  has  taken  my  share,'  said  Antonio 
onrtly.    '  I  repeat  I  shall  not  marry.* 

*  The  reason  ?  ' 
'My  ...  my  work.' 

'  Work  7  Is  your  Worship  the  only  man  in  Portugal 
who  works  ?  Iliere's  a  bit  of  work,  now  and  again,  on 
my  own  farm.  Is  it  the  worse  done  because  there's  a 
mistress,  and  three  stout  sons  and  the  beet  daughter  a 
maa  ever  had  ?  Work  !  My  wife  and  I  squabble  some- 
times ;  but  the  best  day's  work  I  ever  did  was  to  get 
married.' 

The  monk  held  his  peace.  Senhor  Jorge,  genuinely 
desirous  of  promoting  Antonio's  happiness  as  well  as 
Margarida's,  chaffed  him  with  rough  heartiness. 

'Come,  come,'  said  he.  'Your  head's  full  of  cob- 
webs. You've  been  hiding  yourself  too  long  in  holes 
and  comers.  Don't  be  a  fool.  It's  all  very  well  while 
you're  young  and  healthy  ;  but,  when  days  and  nights 
of  sickness  come,  who  will  nurse  you  then,  and  put  up 
with  your  foibles  ?  And  who  will  carry  on  the  wine- 
making  when  you're  dead  and  gone  ?  Come,  you  don't 
want  to  let  the  grand  old  family  of  Da  Bocha  die  out  ? 
Besides  ...  a  man  without  a  woman  is  only  half  a 
man.' 

Senhor  Jorge  uttered  his  concluding  sentence  with  a 
meaning  change  of  tone.    But,  even  if  his  own  daughter 
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Ifaqptfida  had  not  been  inTdred,  the  UTnuior  had  too 
maoh  delioaoy  to  expand  this  olinohing  argument. 
Antonio,  however,  scented  the  meaning. 

What  was  he  to  say  ?  All  these  arguments  against 
oelibaoy,  and  a  host  odF  others  more  refined,  had  hurled 
themselves  in  his  teeth  a  dosen  years  before,  when  he 
first  contemplated  the  vow  of  chastity.  But  the 
answtts  which  satisfied  him  were  not  available  in  the 
presence  of  Senhor  Jorge.  He  could  not  reply  that  he 
had  dehberately  renounced  his  highnwunding  names 
until  events  forced  him  to  resume  them ;  that  he  wel- 
comed roug^ess  and  solitary  vigils  of  pain  in 
thankful  honour  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows ;  and  that  the 
succession  of  Saint  Benedict's  spiritual  family  was 
secure  until  the  end  of  the  world.  With  bent  head  and 
knitted  brows  he  remained  mute. 

'Then  I  will  persuade  you  no  more,'  said  Senhor 
Jorge.  *  If  my  wife  knew  I  had  said  half  so  much,  she 
would  never  forgive  me.  By  Saint  Bras  1  To  think  I 
should  be  begging  and  praying  anybody  to  be  so  kind 
as  to  marry  Maige  1  Before  I  asked  for  Perpetua,  I  had 
to  go  down  almost  on  my  bended  knees.  Pssh  I  Some- 
times, before  she  braided  up  her  hair,  I've  watched 
Bfaigaridinha  playing  about  the  house,  and  I've 
thought  how  I  would  hum  and  haw  and  hesitate  when 
a  suitor  should  come  along.  I  thank  your  Worship. 
For  to-night  I've  done  with  him.  If  he  wants  to  speak 
to  me  after  Mass  next  Sunday  he  may  ;  but  next  Sun- 
day will  be  his  last  chance.' 

Antonio  flung  himself  against  the  door  before  his 
ruffled  host  could  open  it. 

'  One  moment,'  he  pleaded  in  low.  insistent  t<mes. 
'  Here  and  now  let  me  say,  once  for  all,  t^t  ndther 
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BMCt  Sonikj  nor  any  othar  day  oui  I  do  myielf  this 
great  honour.  Scnhor  Jcurge,  I  shall  ney«r  forget  the 
•ztrMM  oompliment  you  have  paid  me.  Senhor,  I  tnut 
you  to  keep  my  Moret.  I  cannot  ask  for  BCargarida 
because  .  .  .  already  .  .  .  I  am  .  .  .' 

'Ton  are  married  already,'  hissed  the  lavradw, 
biasing  into  terrible  indignation. 

*No.  No,  no,  a  thousand  times.  But  ...  I  am 
plighted  to  another  Bride.' 

He  turned  away  abruptly  and  walked  to  the  tiny 
window.  The  scudding  moon  had  escaped  from  the 
black  rain-clouds,  and  Antonio  thought  he  could  dis- 
cern the  white  belfry  of  the  abbey  chapel  rising  above 
the  distant  pine-woods. 

'  Another  bride  7  '  echoed  Senhor  Jorge,  more  wrath- 
ful than  ever.  '  Who  ?  Where  ?  When  7  It's  that 
chalk-faoed  chit  ci  a  Bosalina  Saldanha  t ' 

'  No,'  Antonio  answered,  wheeling  round.  *  Neither 
Rosalina  Saldanha  nor  any  other  mortal  woman  you've 
ever  seen  or  heard  of.' 

'  Then  where  is  she  7  Why  does  she  leave  you  year 
aftw  year  alone  7  Tut  i  A  fine  bride.  Let  her  take 
you  or  leave  you.    You're  a  fool  to  stand  it.' 

'  We  will  not  quarrel,'  said  the  monk.  '  If  you  knew 
all,  you  would  not  malign  Her.  It  may  be  years,  many 
years  more,  that  I  must  Uve  alone.  But  my  faith  is 
plighted,  and  there's  an  end.' 

This  time  it  was  the  elder  man  who  walked  to  the 
window.  After  a  long  time  he  asked,  without  looking 
round: 

'  Why  did  not  your  Worship  think  of  this  before  7 
Why  did  ho  come  here  to-night,  leading  on  my  poor 
Kaige,  and  setting  all  the  tongues  a-wagging  7  ' 
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Thtn  WM  an  obTioiu  and  hdr  reUwt ;  bnt  Ant<mio 
did  not  make  it.    Initaad,  he  answered : 

'  For  that  blunder  I  ask  pardon.  I  had  promised  to 
oome  to  the  serio :  and  I  had  some  foolish  idea  that 
it  would  give  me  a  ohanoe  of  putting  matters  ri^t. 
In  England  I  prided  myself  on  having  taot  in  these 
things.  But  pride  goes  before  a  fall.  Poigive  me  for 
not  stoying  away.  I  have  blundered  worse  than  a  vil- 
lage booby.  Yet  I  hope,  in  spite  of  all,  that  we  may 
part  friends.' 

They  parted  friends. 

Out  in  the  open,  Antonio  said  to  Joe^  : 
'  Hear  me  for  one  minute  on  a  matter  we  need  never 
mention  again.    I  have  made  it  plain  to  Senhor  Jorge 
that  I  am  not  free  to  marry  the  Senhorita  Ifargarida.* 
'  But  Senhor  Jorge  was  not  satisfied  with  that  ?  * 

•  I  told  him,'  replied  Antonio  awkwardly,  '  that  I  am 
•heady  plighted  to  another  Bride.  You  know  what 
Bride  I  mean,  Jos^  ?  ' 

Yes.    But  Senhor  Jorge  doesn't.' 
Half  a  mile  farther  on  Antonio  demanded  : 

•  About  this  ghost— this  black  monk  in  the  chapel. 
I  was  thunderstruck.    I  thought  you  were  mad.' 

•  For  once  in  my  life,'  said  the  peasant,  *  I  had  all 
my  wits  about  me.  I  overheard  that  cockatoo  of  an 
Emilio  saying  that  he  often  took  a  stroll  in  the  abbey 
gardens,  after  his  day's  work.  He  was  lying ;  but  I 
didn't  want  the  other  young  fellows  to  b^  prowling 
about  up  there.' 

•  They'll  prowl  all  the  more  now.' 

•  They  never  will,  your  Worship,'  affirmed  Jos^  flatly. 
*  They're  the  poorest  lot  I  ever  saw.    There  isn't  a  man 
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MBOOg  iiMm.  Why,  »t  Pedrinha  dM  Arciat,  if  we  had 
hmtd  d  ft  ghost,  «  dosen  of  oa  would  have  turned  oat 
to  Me  how  ghoflta  looked  after  they  have  been  lOused 
with  buckets  of  '>old  water.  Here  they're  fofw  and 
cowards.  No,  your  Worship.  From  to-night  the  abbey 
iisafe.' 

Antonio  marvelled  at  Joel's  shrewdness.  It  was  of 
a  piece  nith  his  shrewdness  in  choosing  the  sun-baked 
sand-pit  for  burying  the  boxes  of  the  Viscount.  All  the 
same  he  felt  it  his  duty,  as  Jos^'b  spiritual  director,  to 
rebuke  him  mildly,  saying  : 

'  But  there's  no  ghost  there  at  all.' 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  before  he 
regretted  them.  Fresh  from  his  well-meaning  prevari- 
cation with  Senhor  Jorge,  who  was  he  to  censure  others  T 
He  hoped  Jos^  would  not  notice  the  inconsistency ;  but 
he  hoped  in  vain. 

'  I  never  said  there  was  any  ghost,'  chuckled  Josi. 
'  I  said  there  was  a  monk,  all  in  black,  in  his  stall.  You 
know  what  monk  I  mean,  your  Worship.' 

'  But  Emilio  Cameiro  doesn't,'  said  Antonio. 

They  laughed  loudly  together  and  strode  on,  talking 
with  unwonted  gaiety  under  the  bright  moon.  Had 
not  the  master  rid  himself  of  match-makers,  and  had 
not  the  man  made  the  ab~oy  safer  than  ever  ? 

'  Sing,'  begged  the  monk. 

The  peasant  struck  up  a  rousing  song  in  praise  of 
wine.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  third  verse  he  stopped. 
They  were  crossing  the  road  which  led  from  Navares 
to  the  msdn  gate  of  the  abbey.  Jos^  sank  on  one  knee 
and  pored  over  something  he  had  seen. 

Two  wheels  had  rnt  two  deep  groove-  in  the  wet 
sand.    Jos6  measure;   '\.  distance  betwetn  them  with 
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his  two  palm       Then  Le  <  -amined  the  marks  of  the 
horse's  shoes. 

•  These  whec !  j,  he  said,  wen  not  Portuguese.  And 
uiJess  they've  shoa  him  Ii:  Lisbon  or  Oporto,  these  shoes 
didn  t  belong  to  a  Portuguese  horse.' 

-^touio  hardly  heard  him.  High  on  the  hiU,  from 
mside  the  principal  window  of  the  abbey  guest-house, 
tbe  flame  of  a  candle  looked  out  Uke  a  living  thing. 
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UiraiL  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  Antonio  and  Jos^  eat 
in  council.    But  their  session  was  bar.'en. 

Who  was  up  at  the  guest-house  ?  Could  it  be  the 
Viscount  de  Fonte  Quebrada,  resuming  his  search  for  the 
buried  pictures  and  chalices  ?  They  thought  not.  The 
Viscount  had  become  a  considerable  personage,  and 
coiiui  not  afford  to  run  such  risks.  Or  was  it  the 
Viscount's  old  accomplice,  the  Captain  ?  Perhaps. 
The  Captain  had  little  to  lose.  But  no  :  it  ootdd  not  be 
he.  A  thief  would  never  have  proclaimed  his  presence 
by  setting  lights  in  front  windows. 

For  a  minute  or  two  Antonio  indulged  a  hope  that 
the  visitor  was  merely  his  old  adversary,  the  official  of 
the  Fazenda  at  Villa  Branca.  But  Jos6  diook  his  head, 
and  said  that  such  a  guess  was  too  good  to  he  true.  He 
went  on  to  avow  a  presentiment  that  the  abbey  had 
been  sold.  Antonio  could  not  contradict  him,  and  the 
two  men  sat  silent  for  a  long  time. 

'Come  and  speak  to  me  at  dawn,'  said  the  monk, 
going  at  last  to  the  hearthside  and  lighting  Jose's  lan- 
tern. *  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  for  one  of  us  to  march  up 
boldly  to  the  guest-house.  As  the  nearest  neighbours 
we  can  easily  make  some  excuse.' 

Jo66  shook  his  head  again  and  departed  without  a 
word. 

Soon  after  daybreak  they  met  in  the  garden,  and  the 
master  confessed  that  his  man  was  right.     God  onJy 
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knew  what  high  strategy  and  petty  tactics  they  might 
have  to  employ  in  their  defence  of  His  house ;  and  it 
would  be  the  worst  policy  to  thrust  themselves  'nto 
notice. 

The  autumn  sun  was  rising  behind  the  abbey  hill. 
Pearly  mists  hid  everything.  But,  as  the  glorious  orb 
ascended,  the  tides  of  vapour  began  to  ebb.  Here  and 
there  the  tops  of  the  higher  pines  showed  themselves 
above  the  drifting  mists,  like  masts  and  shrouds  of 
ships  wrecked  in  milky  shallows.  A  minute  later  the 
chapel  and  the  monastery  buildings  appeared,  huge  and 
vague  as  an  enchanter's  palace  suddenly  exhaled  from 
twihght  seas  of  foam. 

As  the  outlines  sharpened,  Antonio  recalled  his  vigil 
on  the  moonht  night  of  his  return.  He  remembered  the 
fear  which  preceded  it — the  sickening  fear  that  he 
might  be  too  late.  But  he  remembered  also  how  he  had 
finally  trusted  in  God  to  guard  His  own. 

*  Come,  Jos^,'  he  said.  '  You  have  done  your  share 
and  I  have  tried  to  do  mine.  Our  Lord  will  do  His.  It 
is  time  for  prayers.' 

He  led  the  way  to  the  narrow  room  which  served 
them  as  oratory,  and  drew  back  a  curtain  from  a  pic- 
ture of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour.  Jos6's  educa- 
tion had  advanced  so  far  that  he  was  able  to  recite 
Terce  in  Latin.  They  sat  down  facing  one  another, 
on  benches  which  Jos^  had  carved  Uke  stalls,  and  began 
the  Hour.  At  the  psalm  Levavi  oeulos,  peace  and 
strength  entered  their  souls. 

'  I  have  lifted  up  my  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
my  help  shall  come,'  said  Antonio. 

'  My  help  is  from  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,'  responded  Jose  slowly  and  attentively. 
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Their  f*ith  waxed  stronger  as  the  peahn  proceeded. 
'  Behold,  He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber 
nor  sleep,'  said  Jos^ ;  and  Antonio  answered  :  '  The 
Lord  is  thy  keeper :  the  Lord  is  thy  defence  upon  thy 
right  hand.'  Joa6  said  :  '  The  sun  shall  not  bum  thee 
by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night.'  Antonio  said  :  *  The 
Lord  keepeth  thee  from  all  evil.'  Jos^  said  :  '  May  the 
Lord  keep  thy  coming  in  and  thy  going  out,  from  this 
time  forth  and  for  ever.'  And  by  way  of  Amen,  An- 
tonio put  his  whole  soul  into  the  appointed  Ohria  Patri, 
and  into  the  first  words  of  the  following  psalm  Lcelatus 
sum,  '  I  was  glad.' 

They  parted  at  the  oratory  door,  and  consumed 
separately  their  first  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  rye 
bread  and  of  a  so-called  coffee  made  from  roasted  grain 
and  the  roots  of  dandeUon.  Before  six  Joed  was  at  work 
removing  gorgeously  discoloured  leaves  from  a  pergola, 
while  Antonio  planted  some  vines  which  had  come  to 
him  from  Sexard  in  Hungary.  As  they  moved  about 
they  could  plainly  see  the  buildings  and  out-buildings 
of  the  abbey ;  for  the  mists  had  drifted  away.  But  no 
smoke  rose  from  the  guest-house  chimney,  and  the 
place  gave  no  sign  of  life. 

At  half-past  ten,  when  Josd  was  in  the  kitchen  pre- 
paring almofo,  or  second  breakfast,  Antonio  heard  a 
dull  muttering  of  hoofs  on  the  sandy  road.  Ho  dropped 
his  tools  and  b^an  running  Uke  a  hare  up  the  ravine,  so 
as  to  get  a  view  of  the  horseman  from  bediind  a  boulder. 
Ducking  his  head  and  shoulders  he  kept  himself  out  of 
sight. 

The  noise  of  the  horse's  feet  stopped.  Antonio  was 
startled.  He  raised  his  head  and  saw  a  mounted  mui 
stooping  from  the  saddle,  and  fumbb'ng  with  the  latch 
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of  the  farm  gate.  While  he  remained  in  this  porition  it 
was  impossible  to  make  out  his  age,  or  class,  or  nation 
ality.  Tho  monk,  however,  did  not  wait.  He  turned 
and  raced  back  to  warn  Jo86.  But,  before  he  could 
reach  the  kitchen  door,  the  horseman  came  cantering 
down  the  slope. 

He  sat  his  bay  horse  rather  stiffly  and  in  an  un- 
Portuguese  style.  His  clothes  looked  EngHsh.  As  he 
drew  near,  Antonio  saw  that  he  was  yoimg  and  blonde. 
The  monk  had  a  feeling  that  he  and  this  stranger  had 
met  before. 

It  was  young  Crowberry. 

When  he  recognised  Antonio  a  flash  of  joy  lit  up  the 
youth's  pale  blue  eyes.  But,  instead  of  greeting  his  old 
cicerone  simply  and  straightforwardly,  he  jumped 
down  from  his  horse  and  began  to  declaim  some  pre- 
pared rigmarole. 

•  Zounds  !  By'r  Lady  ! '  he  cried,  '  whom  have  we 
hers  ?  Marry,  by  my  halidom,  I  trow  it  is  the  goodly 
knight  01iveira[jda  Bocha  himself.' 

'  Why  not  speak  EngUsh  ?  '  ask^d  Antonio,  wringing 
the  young  man's  hand. 

'English?'  he  retorted.  'If  you're  disrespectful, 
Senhor  da  Bocha,  I'll  begin  speaking  Portuguese.' 

'  PoAt,^  said  the  monk.    Which  meant  '  he  may.' 

Young  Crowberry  fumbled  in  his  pockets  and  fished 
up  a  manuscript  phrase-book  which  had  been  com- 
piled for  him,  he  pretended,  by  some  pitiful  friend  in 
Oporto.  After  turning  the  pages  this  way  and  that,  he 
asked : 

'  EstA  prompto  o  almogo  ? '  Ycung  Crowberry  meant, 
'  Is  breakfast  ready  ?  ' 

'  Not  quite,'  said  Antonio. 
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'  0  que  tern  Vossa  Merei :  What  has  your  Worship 
got?» 

'  Brown  bread,  green  figs,  white  cheese,  purple 
grapes,  red  wine,  and  black  coffee.' 

'  D^-me  alguma  bebida :  Qive  me  something  to  drink.* 

'  I  don't  understand,'  said  Antonio,  shaking  his  head. 

Jos6,  hearing  voices,  thrust  his  shaggy  face  through 
the  window  and  glared  at  young  Crowberry,  with  his 
mouth  almost  as  wide  open  as  his  eyes. 

'  This,'  said  Antonio,  '  is  Jos^  Ribeiro,  the  rSgisseur 
of  the  Chateau  da  Rocha.  He  knows  more  about  sea- 
sand  wine  than  any  other  man  north  of  Collares.'  And, 
turning  to  Jos^,  he  explained  in  Portuguese :  '  You 
have  heard  me  speak  of  the  English  Senhor  Crowberry. 
This  is  his  son.  Qo  and  kill  a  chicken — ^the  fat  brown 
one.' 

When  Jos6  had  departed  on  his  murderous  errand, 
Antonio  brought  their  guest  a  large  glass  of  green  wine. 
Young  Crowberry  drank  it  with  a  wry  face ;  but  he 
admitted  that  it  acted  like  a  charm  in  quenching  his 
thirst.    They  walked  out  into  the  vineyards. 

'And  now,  Senhor  Eduardo,  explain  yourself,'  de- 
manded the  monk. 

'I  came  on  ahead— last  night,'  said  Senhor  Edu- 
ardo. 

'  Ahead  of  whom  ?  * 

'  Of  the  others.' 

By  this  time  Antonio  was  getting  irritated  by  young 
Crowberry's  tiresome  smartness ;  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  asking  him,  rather  sharply,  not  to  be  a  young 
ass.  But  he  restrained  himself  and  waited.  At  last 
young  Crowberry  said : 

'  They  are  in  Coimbra.    Dirty  hole.    They're  follow- 
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ing  next  week.    I  oame  on  ahead  to  ohaae  out  the  rats 
and  beetles.' 

•  We  saw  a  light  last  night  in  the  guest-house  window,' 
said  Antonio.  '  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  opened  the 
place  in  the  dark,  and  slept  there  by  yourself  ?  * 

•  Certainly.    What  of  it  ?  ' 

•  Simply  this.  My  dear  Eduardo,  you  are  not  half 
such  a  muflF  as  you  try  to  look,  and  not  one  tenth  such 
a  ne'er-do-well.  But  about  these  "  others."  Who  are 
they?  Why  are  they  coming  here  ?  How  long  will  they 
stay?' 

'Firstly,'  replied  Edward  Crowberry,  'there's  the 
gnv'nor.  Secondly  and  thirdly,  there's  Sir  Percy  and 
his  daughter.  Fourthly,  there's  Mrs.  Baxter.  Fifthly 
and  sixthly  and  all-the-restly,  there's  the  servants.' 

•  Who  are  Sir  Percy  and  his  daughter  ?  And  who  is 
Mrs.  Baxter  ?  ' 

•  Sir  Percy  is  Sir  Percival  Lannion  Kaye-Templeman. 
His  daughter  is  named  Isabel.  Lady  Kaye-Templeman 
died  before  I  was  bom.  That's  why  there's  a  Mrs. 
Baxter.  She's  called  Isabel's  governess  ;  but  it's  Isabel 
who  does  the  governing.' 

•  Why  are  they  coming  here  ?  ' 

•  The  devil  only  knows.    I'm  sure  they  don't.' 
Antonio  stopped  dead. 

'  Master  Edward,'  he  said,  *  if  you're  wanting  to  be  a 
wit  or  a  rattle  you  shall  practise  on  me  at  breakfast. 
But  not  now;  not  here.  Why  are  these  EngHsh  people 
coming  here  with  your  father  ?  ' 

'  What's  the  use  of  asking  me  ?  '  demanded  youug 
Crowb&rry,  somewhat  injured.  'It's  a  compKcated 
business,  and  I  haven't  brams  enough  to  puzzle  it 
out.' 
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•Then  use  such  brains  as  you've  got.  Have  they 
bought  the  abbey,  or  taken  it  on  lease,  or  what  ?  * 

'Something  of  that  sort,'  pouted  the  young  man. 
'  The  guv'nor  will  explain.  I  teU  you  I  don't  under- 
stand  it.' 

A  jangling  bell  announced  that  breakfast  was  ready. 
Young  Crowberry  threw  up  his  hat  and  shouted  for  joy. 

Josh's  fat  brown  chicken  did  not  remind  the  guest  of  a 
Surrey  capon.  But  as  his  teeth  were  good  and  his 
appetite  still  better,  he  devoured  two-thirds  of  it  with 
relish,  and  had  still  enough  hunger  left  for  the  fruit  and 
bread  and  cheese.  During  the  meal  he  consumed  a 
whole  bottle  of  wine  and,  to  finish  oflF,  he  drank  a  large 
cup  of  com-and-dandelion  coflfee,  as  well  as  two  httle 
glasses  of  Antonio's  orange  brandy.  Then  he  lit  one  of 
his  own  cigars.   Antonio  excused  himself  from  smoking. 

Soothed  and  warmed  by  these  good  things,  young 
Crowberry  gradually  became  a  reasonable  human  being. 
He  began  to  talk  naturally,  and  the  monk  was  rejoiced 
to  see  that  he  was  vastly  improved.  It  turned  out  that 
he  had  gone  back  home  after  only  eight  months  in 
Oporto,  and  that  he  had  thrown  up  the  wine-trade  in 
favour  of  civil  engineering.  He  told  Antonio  about  the 
railway  mania  in  England,  and  nearly  all  his  talk  was 
of  cuttings,  viaducts,  and  tunnels.  Only  with  difficulty 
was  he  led  back  to  the  abbey. 

•  All  I  know  is  this,'  he  said  a  ^st.  '  You  wrote  to 
the  pater  about  raising  a  thousand  or  two  and  buying 
the  place  yourself,  didn't  you  ?  WeU,  the  old  man'd 
have  done  it  like  a  shot,  only  he  was  putting  his  last 
sniUing  into  the  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  Railway. 
I  expect  he'll  lose  it  all  in  the  long  run.  But  he  wanted 
to  find  you  the  money.    So  he's  made  some  kind  of  a 
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bargain  with  Sir  Percy.  They've  bera  jabbering  and 
scribbling  over  it  for  a  year.  Sir  Percy's  supposed  to 
have  bonght  the  abbey  from  the  Portuguese  Qov«m- 
ment.  Don't  ask  me  how  he's  managed  it.  I  always 
thought  he  was  so  hard  up  he  couldn't  buy  a  penny  bun.* 

The  monk's  heart  beat  fast. 

'  But  if  this  Sir  Percy  has  bought  it,'  he  asked,  trying 
to  conceal  his  intense  anxiety, '  what  good  is  it  to  me  ?  ' 

'  Any  amount,'  said  young  Crowberry.  '  You  don't 
want  a  lot  of  tumbling-down  cells  and  chapels  and 
cloisters  ;  you  only  want  vineyards.  As  for  Sir  Percy, 
he  does  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  vineyards ;  he 
only  wants  a  nice  place.  So  you're  to  be  offered  a 
perpetual  lease  of  the  vines.  No,  not  perpetual.  Only 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years.  So  don't  waste 
any  time.' 

The  room,  with  its  odours  of  food  and  wine  and 
tobacco,  suddenly  seemed  to  stifle  Antonio.  He  felt 
faint  and  sick.  Under  the  coarse  tablecloth  his  two 
hands  were  so  tightly  clenched  that  the  nails  cut  his 
flesh. 

At  first  he  blamed  his  own  stark  folly  in  writing  to  Mi. 
Ctovrhnry.  But  he  quickly  remembered  how  long  had 
been  lus  deUberation  and  how  many  his  prayers  before 
writing  the  letter.  Indeed,  he  had  not  posted  it  until,  as 
he  believed,  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  said  *  Yea.' 
For  a  few  moments  Satan  entered  into  the  monk's  heart. 
So  this  was  God's  way  of  keeping  faith  with  His  cham- 
pions !  Seven  years,  seven  hungry,  lonely,  loveless 
years  of  unceasing  toil  .  .  .  and  for  what  ?  For  this  : 
that  the  holy  house  of  God  and  the  venerated  home  of 
Antonio  and  his  brethren  should  become  '  a  nice  place- ' 
for  a  spendthrift  heretic. 
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Into  the  ears  of  the  monk's  soul  the  aroh-tempter 
breathed  his  poison.  '  If  you  had  known  last  night, 
under  the  moon,  what  you  know  this  morning,'  he 
whispered, '  you  would  not  have  let  Iklargaridinha's  bowl 
smash  into  atoms.  Poor  Margaridinha  I  First  you 
broke  the  bowl,  and  now  you  are  breaking  her  heart. 
She  has  sobbed  all  night,  for  your  sake.  But  it  is  not 
too  late.    Go  back  to  Senhor  Jorge.    Say  to  him " 

Antonio  sprang  up  and  strode  to  the  open  door. 

'  The  devil,'  said  young  Crowberry. 

'  Yes.  The  devil ! '  cried  Antonio,  turning  upon  him 
with  a  terrible  look. 

But  the  promise  of  Terce  was  suddenly  fulfilled: 
Dotninus  eustodit  te  ab  omni  mah.  Without  the  smallest 
anti-devilish  volition  on  Antonio's  part,  without  one 
Eetro  me,  SatarM,  without  one  syllable  of  prayer,  with- 
out one  crossing  of  his  breast,  the  tempter  vanished 
back  like  a  spent  flash  of  lightning  into  the  dark. 
Nor  did  he  flee  leaving  behind  him  a  void.  It  seemed 
that  in  his  unholy  footprints  stood  a  strong  angel  of 
consolation.  Antonio's  faith  returned  with  three-fold 
force.  Once  more  he  knew  that  God  would  do  His  part, 
and  that  these  new  happenings  were  parts  of  His  design. 
Perhaps  He  was  about  to  draw  Antonio  and  Jos^  along 
mysterious  ways.  Perhaps  it  was  His  will  that  they 
must  press  with  torn  raiment  and  bleeding  feet  through 
many  a  thorn-brake  and  over  leagues  of  sharp-edged, 
burning  stones.  But  it  was  to  victory  and  triumph,  not 
to  defeat  and  shame  that  the  path  ran. 

When   the  monk,   with  inarticulate  apologies,   re- 
sumed his  place  at  the  table,  the  terrible  look  in  his 
eyes  had  given  place  to  radiant  happiness. 
•  That's  right,'  said  young  Crowberry.    '  I  was  getting 
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frightep^d.  I  was  b«|;iiming  to  remember  a  story  I  read 
yean  and  years  and  years  ago,  when  I  was  only  a  young 
fellow,  like  yourself.  It  was  something  about  a  man 
falling  do^n  dead,  because  somebody  had  broken  good 
news  to  him  too  suddenly.' 
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Bbvorb  young  Crowberry  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Coimbra,  he  deigned  to  say  a  little  more  about  his 
movements  and  his  party.  It  appeared  that  he  could 
speak  Portuguese  fairly  well,  and  that  he  had  travelled 
all  the  way  from  Oporto  to  the  abbey  in  an  English- 
built  dogcart  drawn  by  an  English-bred  horse.  After 
depositing  his  heavier  luggage  in  a  bedroom  at  the 
guest-house  and  spending  one  night  there,  he  had  left 
the  dogcart  in  the  stables,  and  was  returning  on  horse- 
back, with  nothing  but  saddle-bags,  a  heavy-handled 
whip,  and  a  pistol. 

The  monk  asked  twice  for  some  account  of  Sir  Percy 
Kaye-Templeman.  His  first  application  drew  forth  the 
answer  that  there  were  many  better  fellows  ;  his  second 
that  there  were  many  worse.  Concerning  Sir  Percy's 
daughter,  young  Crowberry  was  voluble:  but  very 
little  information  could  be  extracted  from  his  discourse, 
which  was  almost  entirely  to  the  effect  that  young 
Crowberry  would  give  his  hat  (or,  at  successive  repeti- 
tions, his  ears,  or  his  horse,  or  tuppence,  or  the  whole 
world,  or  his  boots,  or  his  soul,  or  his  dinner,  or  a  million 
pounds)  to  know  what  Senhor  da  Rocha  thought  of  her. 

It  was  of  Mrs.  Baxter  that  the  young  man  spoke  with 
most  clearness.  He  persisted  in  never  naming  her  with- 
out the  prefix  '  That  Excellent  Creature.' 

•  That  Excellent  Creature,  Mrs.  Baxter,'  he  said, '  gave 
me  solemn  instructions  to  see  that  large  fires  were  kept 
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bladng  in  all  the  bedrooms  for  a  whole  day.  Now, 
except  in  the  kitchen,  there  isn't  a  single  fireplace  or 
chimney.    So  I  smoked  all  over  the  place  instead.' 

Antonio  did  not  suffer  his  visitor  to  depart  without 
a  message  to  Mr.  Crowberry,  senior.  He  sent  word  that 
he  sought  the  honour  of  providing  a  simple  dinner  for 
Ifr.  Crowberry  and  his  friends  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival.  With  regret  he  added  a  request  that  each  one 
of  the  party  would  bring  his  own  napkin,  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon.  He  concluded  by  offering  ids  friendly  and 
neighbourly  s^^ces  in  general. 

Jos^  agreed  to  walk  a  couple  of  leagues  at  the  bay 
horse's  side,  so  as  to  shew  young  Crowberry  a  bridle- 
path which  would  save  him  three  hours  in  the  saddle. 
They  left  at  one  o'clock. 

As  soon  as  horse  and  men  were  out  of  sight,  Antonio 
hurried  up  the  hiil  and  made  his  way  into  the  abbey. 
It  was  his  hope  and  prayer  that  Sir  Percival  would  be 
restrained  by  lack  of  cash  from  interfering  with  the 
monastery  and  that  he  would  hve  quietly  and  cheaply 
in  the  more  modem  and  airy  little  guest-house.  But 
the  monk  knew  that  the  saci^d  pile  was  menaced  by  a 
thousand  perils  ;  and  th^efore  he  spent  nearly  an  hour 
in  wandering  from  kitchen  to  refectory,  from  Ubraiy  to 
calefactory,  from  ceU  to  cell,  from  cloister  to  chapel. 
Perhaps  he  was  near  the  last  time.  With  burning 
earnestness  he  recited  Vespers  in  his  old  stall. 

Rising  from  his  knees,  Antonio  paid  a  visit  to  a 
useless-looking  door  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cloisters, 
like  all  the  otho*  doors  of  the  building,  it  was  so  well 
plastered  over  with  official  seals  on  the  outer  side  that 
Joa6  and  Antonio  had  never  dared  to  use  it.  Yet 
Antonio  knew  its  secret  well.    A  massy  bolt  appeared 
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to  secure  it,  like  the  gate  of  a  castle ;  but  there  was  a 
tiny  green-painted  stud  of  iron  hidden  in  the  maaonry 
outside  which  controlled  the  whole.  By  pressing  the 
stud,  the  staple  on  the  door-jamb  moved  slightly, 
leaving  the  bolt  free.  This  clever  and  simple  mechanism 
was  due  to  an  English  Benedictine,  who  had  fled  to 
Portugal  just  after  the  martyrdom  of  the  Abbot  of 
Beading,  under  Henry  the  Eighth.  Antonio  examined 
it,  and  found  it  in  good  order. 

He  and  Jos6  reached  home  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
mmt.  The  man  would  have  returned  to  his  work  with- 
out a  word  had  not  the  master  stopped  him. 

'  These  English  people,  who  are  arriving  next  week,' 
said  Antonio,  '  may  become,  in  the  long  run,  our  worst 
enemies.  But  they  think  they  are  our  friends.  They 
mean  well.  We  will  do  our  whole  duty  to  them  as 
ndghbours.' 

Jos6  said  nothing. 

'  It  is  my  prayer,'  added  Antonio,  '  that  they  will 
lock  up  the  monastery  and  be  satisfied  with  the  guest- 
house. For  some  things,  I  wish  ...  I  hope  ...  I 
should  like  them  to  hear  ...  I  mean,  Jos^,  I  should  like 
some  one  in  the  village  to  tell  young  Mr.  Growberry 
your  ghost-tale  about  t^e  monk.' 

'He  knows  it  already,  your  Worship,'  said  Job6 
stolidly. 

'  Knows  it  already  ?    Who  told  him  ?  ' 

'  I  did,  your  Worship.' 

Antonio  could  have  wrung  Josh's  hand.  But  the 
shaggy  fellow  had  a  little  more  to  tell. 

'  They  come  on  Tuesday,'  he  said  slowly.  '  The  young 
Senhor  Crobri  says  he  is  going  to  sit  up  in  the  chapel  on 
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cause  I  know  that  next  Wednesday  the  monk  won't  be 
there.  The  young  Senhor  is  going  back  to  England, 
starting  on  Thursday.  After  that,  the  monk  can  do  as 
he  likes.  The  senhoras  wiU  be  so  frightened  at  the 
young  Senhor's  tale  that  they  won't  go  near  the  abbey. 
As  it's  nearly  winter,  perhaps  they'U  soon  be  afraid  of 
the  guest-house  too.  Ghosts  might  begin  appearing 
up  there,  as  well,  before  long.    You  never  know.' 

'  Come,'  said  Antonio,  after  he  had  done  marvelling. 
•  We  are  both  tired.  We  had  a  kte  night  and  an  early 
morning,  and  we've  walk.^  a  long  way.  The  young 
Senhor  ate  both  wings  of  the  brown  chicken  and  aU 
the  breast.  But  there  are  the  two  legs  left.  And,  for 
once,  we  will  open  a  bottle  of  our  good  wine.' 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon,  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  Jos^  and  Antonio  went  up  to  the  abbey.    They 
oiled  the  secret  levers  which  controlled  the  bolt  in  the 
cloisters,  and  replaced  on  the  shelves  of  the  Ubrary 
9  few  p   us  books  which  they  had  borrowed.    After- 
wards, sitting  in  opposite  stalls  of  the  choir,  they  sang 
Vespers  and  CompJi  i  j.    It  was  safe  to  sing,  for  once ; 
because  the  feast  o^  Saint  Iria  had  drawn  the  whole 
able-bodied  population  of  the  parish  to  the  village  of 
Santa  Iria  do  Rio,  nearly  three  leaguea  away.     In 
hushed  voices  they  sang  all  the  psahns  to  the  proper 
tones  ;   also  the  two  hymns  and  the  Magnificat.    The 
sun  shone  warmly  through  the  western  window  while 
they  were  singing :    but  the  chapel  was  growing  dim 
when  they  arose  at  the  end  of  their  silent  prayers. 

On  the  Monday  little  was  done  outside  elaborate 
preparations  for  the  morrow's  dinner.  Nearly  all  Josh's 
heirlooms  rose  again  from  their  carven  sarcophagi. 
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His  six  sotid  silvw  spoons,  his  solid  silver  ladle,  and  his 
ohina  bowl  with  dark  green  leaves  on  a  light  green 
ground  cried  aloud  for  a  worthy  soup ;  and  accordingly 
much  time  had  to  be  spent  in  preparing  a  cream  of 
cauliflowers.  Meanwhile,  a  fowl,  two  partridges,  and 
the  prime  parts  of  a  kidling  were  gently  cooking  in  a 
giant  casserole,  along  with  four  or  five  handfuls  of 
vegetables  and  herbs. 

On  the  Tuesday,  between  eleven  and  twelve,  when 
Antonio  was  upstairs  shaking  out  his  fine  suit  of  English 
clothes,  an  ill-blown  coach-horn  blared  out  a  wantcm 
greeting.  The  monk  leapt  to  his  tiny  window.  An 
imposing  procession  was  jolting  along  the  narrow  road. 
Antonio's  keen  eyes  could  make  out  almost  everything, 
although  the  road  was  over  a  furlong  away. 

At  the  head  of  the  file  rode  younjg  Crowberry  on  his 
bay.  With  one  hand  he  was  holding  a  short  horn  to 
his  mouth,  while  with  the  other  he  bimched  up  the 
reins  and  strove  to  caracole  his  deeply  scandalized  steed. 
Next  rolled  an  open  chariot,  containing  two  quietly 
dressed  ladies  and  Mr  Oowberry,  pire.  This  was 
followed  by  n  hired  carriage,  of  Portugese  build,  wherein 
sat  a  tall,  straight,  military-looking  TCngliatimftn  and 
the  official  of  the  Fazenda,  from  Villa  Branca.  A  smaller 
hired  carriage  held  one  of  the  Fazenda  clerks  and  a 
Villa  Branca  notary.  Two  closed  coaches,  looking  like 
superannuated  dihgencee,  brought  up  the  rear.  Antonio 
guessed  that  these  crazy  and  stuffy  vehicles  were  carry- 
ing the  EngUshman's  servants  and  personal  luggage. 

The  procession  crawled  up  a  slope,  and  disappeared 
in  the  dip  of  the  hills.  But  five  minutes  later,  while 
he  was  cutting  an  armful  of  flowers  for  the  dinner-table, 
the  monk  saw  it  mount  again  on  its  way  to  the  abbey. 
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About  noon  he  distinctly  heMd,  thioiigh  ike  still  air, 
tiie  big  gate  screaming  on  its  rusty  hinges.  It  reminded 
him  of  the  exceeding  bitter  cry  with  which  that  same 
gate  had  cried  out  when  Saint  Benedict's  sons  went 
forth  from  their  ancient  seat. 

Antonio  could  picture  the  successive  scenes.  He 
oould  almost  see  Mrs.  Baxter,  young  Crowberry's 
Excellent  Creature,  throwing  up  horrified  hands  at  the 
comfortlessness  of  the  guest-house,  although  Father 
Sebastian  had  been  wont  to  grieve  over  its  almost 
dnful  luxury.  He  could  imagine  the  Fazenda  dignitary 
pompously  breaking  the  seals,  and  calling  upon  all  to 
witness  the  close  of  his  impeccable  stewardship.  He 
oould  almost  hear  young  Crowberry  quipping  and 
quirking  about  everything.  But  this  last  thought  was 
too  much  for  Antonio.  It  suddenly  sharpened,  ahnost 
to  a  poignant  certainty,  his  fear  lest  irreverent  feet 
should  profane  the  holy  place,  and  lest  sacrileigious 
hands  should  be  laid  upon  the  Ark  of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  Crowbeny  and  the  others  were  to  arrive  at  half- 
past  three  and  to  dine  at  four,  so  that  they  could  regain 
the  guest-house  before  dusk.  It  was  ther^ore  with 
dismay,  that  Antonio  heard  horses  and  wheek  on  the 
road  just  as  Josh's  clock  was  striking  three.  He  sprang 
up  the  stairs  two  at  a  time,  and  changed  his  clothes 
with  both  haste  and  speed.  When,  however,  he  de- 
scended to  the  ground-floor,  it  was  not  Mr.  Crowberry's 
voice  which  met  his  ears. 

The  monk's  visitors  were  the  Villa  Branca  notary 
and  the  official  of  the  Fazenda.  They  had  left  their 
carriage  and  the  clerk  waiting  on  the  ^  d.  The  notary 
said  Uttle :  but  the  great  man  from  t^d  Fazenda  was 
fulsomely  wordy.    Up  at  the  abbey  Mr.  Crowberry  had 
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mon  thui  confirmed  in  his  hearing  nearly  all  the  local 
rumoun  concerning  Antonio's  cleverness  and  prosperity, 
and  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  pay  so  considerable  a 
p«r8<»iage  his  respects. 

There  was  coldness  in  the  monk's  tone  as  he  prayed 
his  old  scomer  to  be  seated ;  for  he  could  not  forget 
that,  after  his  ten-league  journey  to  Villa  Branca,  he 
himself  had  been  kept  standing.  But,  as  policy  required 
that  he  should  stand  well  with  the  henchman  of  the 
Government,  he  concealed  most  of  his  disgust.  To 
think  of  this  pilfering  bully  sitting  famiharly  at  his 
table  went  against  Antonio's  grain ;  but,  when  he 
found  that  both  the  notary  and  the  official  had  heard  of 
the  impending  dinner,  he  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
they  should  remain.  Happily,  however,  the  shortness  of 
tiie  days  made  it  necessary  ^at  the  pair  should  at  once 
resume  their  long  journey.  They  drained  two  cups  of 
wine,  flourished  a  few  parting  compliments,  and  hurried 
away. 

Hardly  could  the  monk  give  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
table  and  a  final  order  to  Jos6  before  young  Crowberry 
was  upon  him,  plunging  from  one  room  to  another  and 
back  again,  hke  a  dog  just  off  the  leash.  He  poked  his 
nose  into  everything,  and  kept  on  rattling  out  a  thou- 
sand criticisms  and  witticisms. 

'  Mind  you  coimt  these,  later  on,'  he  chattered,  as  he 
weighed  two  silver  spoons  in  his  two  hands.  '  If  you 
find  one  missing,  go  through  the  pockets  of  that  Excel- 
lent Creature,  Mrs.  Baxter.  What's  this  ?  That  beastly 
green  wine  ?  Pour  it  down  the  sixik.  And,  look  here, 
I  say,  mind  you,  da  Rocha  :  don't  forget  to  remember 
what  I  said  about  Isabel  Kaye-Templeman.  Where 
you  get  this  cloth  ?    By  the  way.  Sir  Percy  isn't 
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raoh  a  bad  old  sort,  after  all.  Have  you  got  any  mofe 
of  that  orange  brandy  ?   I'll  have  mine  in  this.' 

He  rang  his  knuckles  against  Josh's  great  green  bowl. 
Then  his  quick  eye  noticed  that  the  best  chair  in  the 
house  was  at  the  right  o'  the  table-head. 

'  H'llo  I '  he  said,  '  Isal  si  on  your  right  ?  Of  course. 
Couldn't  be  anywhere  else.  Now  mind  :  you've  got  to 
teU  me  what  you  think  of  her — ^just  what  you  really 
and  truly  and  honestly  think.  W^ere  are  you  putting 
the  Excellent  Creature  ?  * 

'  At  the  foot,'  said  Antonio.  *  Between  your  excellent 
self  and  your  excellent  father.  On  your  left  you'll  have 
the  excellent  Isabel.  On  my  left  I  shall  have  the  excel- 
lent Sir  Peroival.' 

'Then  Heaven  help  you,'  said  young  Crowberry. 
'  Still,  you'll  have  Isabel  on  your  right.  And  be  sure 
to  remember ' 
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Amtohxo  htUTied  to  the  door.  Hia  guests,  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  Baxter,  who  was  following  in  the 
chariot  with  a  hamper  of  silver  and  linen,  had  reached 
the  little  white  gate  of  the  gardwn.  Blr.  Crowberry 
rushed  in  first. 

'Good,  good,  good,'  he  cried,  wringing  the  monk's 
hand  up  and  down.  Antonio  noticed  with  pleasure  that 
his  old  employer  now  treated  him  as  a  social  equal ; 
but  it  pleased  him  more  and  touched  him  deeply  to  find 
that  Bfr  Crowberry  was  overflowing  with  honest  delight 
at  his  reunion  with  a  friend. 

Before  he  could  reply  he  was  being  presented  to  Sir 
Pwdval.  Sir  Percival  snlmitted  to  the  ceremony  in- 
attentively. Nine-tenths  of  his  wits  were  evidently 
engaged  with  something  or  somebody  else.  He  was  a 
taU,  thin,  straight,  soldierly  man,  whose  scanty  grey 
hair  and  disproportionately  luxuriant  moustache  made 
his  head  look  too  small  and  bird-like.  His  cheeks  were 
a  trifle  red,  his  grey  eyes  bright  and  restless.  As  soon 
as  one  quick  glance  had  assured  him  that  Antonio  did 
not  mean  to  do  him  any  harm,  he  seemed  to  lose  interest 
in  his  host  and  in  his  surroundings. 

With  Sir  Percival's  daughter  the  case  was  different. 
Antonio  instantly  became  conscious  that,  after  four 
years  of  isolation,  he  was  standing  once  more  face  to 
face  with  a  being  of  his  own  kind.  He  felt,  vaguely, 
that  this  being  was  tall,  graceful,  feminine,  proud,  fine ; 
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but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  take  stock  of  her  features, 
or  dress,  or  complexion.  Until  later  in  the  afternoon, 
he  could  not  have  told  young  Crowberry  the  colour  of 
her  eyes,  or  whether  she  was  dark  or  fair. 

This  had  always  been  Antonio's  way  in  the  presence 
of  a  woman.  When  she  happened  to  be  handsome,  he 
felt  unerringly  and  immediately  her  grace  and  beauty  ; 
yet  his  first,  involuntary,  eager  search  was  for  her  spirit, 
for  the  iimer  self  which  might  perchance  be  peeping 
out  from  the  depths  of  her  eyes.  His  own  eyes,  dark 
and  soft  as  brown  velvet,  could  be  in  the  same  moment 
both  masterful  and  tender.  While  he  was  still  a  boy,  a 
wise  old  woman  had  said  of  him  :  '  May  God  put  it  into 
his  head  to  turn  monk,  for  he  has  eyes  to  break  hearts.' 
Not  that  Antonio  was  ever  aware  of  looking  at  a  woman 
otherwise  than  at  a  man.  The  habit  was  unconscious ; 
but,  for  all  the  purity  and  austerity  of  his  heart  and 
life,  it  was  there.  It  was  not  a  fault.  One  might 
as  well  have  blamed  him  for  his  black  hair  or  for  his 
tallness. 

Fifty  times  in  the  past  Antonio's  glance  had  flashed 
forth  to  probe  fifty  pairs  of  eyes.  Black  eyes,  blue  eyes, 
hazel  eyes,  grey  eyes,  brown  eyes— he  had  glanced  into 
them  all.  Very  often  this  swift  glance  had  encountered 
maiden  shjmess  and  confusion;  very  seldom  it  had 
struck  against  brazen  immodesty,  like  a  sword  against  a 
shield.  Once  it  had  met  a  devil,  a  devil  from  hell,  all  the 
ugher  because  of  the  possessed  woman's  sweet  pink 
cheeks  and  gold-crowned  white  brow.  Twice  or  thrice 
it  had  peered  into  bottomless  lakes  of  pity  ;  and  twenty 
times  it  had  surprised  a  craving  for  human  kindness,  a 
hunger  and  thirst  for  Antonio's  or  some  other  love. 
But,  when  Mr.  Crowberry  b^an  reciting  his  formula  of 
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introduotion,  the  monk's  keen  glanoe  met  something  it 
had  never  met  before. 

What  his  glanoe  met  was  a  glanoe  more  searching 
than  his  own  ;  a  still  swifter  glance  which  encountered 
his,  like  one  mailed  knight  encountering  another ;  a 
stronger,  more  impetuous  glance  which  overmastered 
his  and  hurled  it  back.  This  glance  came  from  beautiful 
eyes  which  were  neither  hard  nor  cold ;  but  Antonio 
was  too  much  taken  aback  to  notice  their  heavenly  blue. 
Unlike  his,  the  lady's  glance  did  not  seem  to  be  habitual. 
It  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  something  against  the 
grain  of  her  pride ;  something  peculiar  to  an  abnormal 
moment  of  her  life.  Of  this  the  monk  was  speedily 
assured  by  the  slight  flush  which  warmed  her  cheeks  as 
she  turned  the  blue  eyes  away. 

Mt.  Cowberry  put  an  end  to  the  embarraasment.  As 
tumultuously  as  a  cart  discharging  a  thousand  of 
bricks,  he  expressed,  in  a  single  outburst,  his  joy  at 
seeing  Antonio,  his  detestation  of  Portugal,  his  ravenous 
hunger  and  raging  thirst,  and  also  some  sudden  ani- 
mosity against  his  headlong  heir.  He  wound  up  by 
demanding  an  immediate  view  of  the  champagne. 

Antonio  promised  to  give  Mr.  Crowberry  satisfaction 
at  a  later  stage.  He  explained  that  the  dark  and  chilly 
cellar  was  no  place  for  a  lady  at  any  time,  and  that  even 
Mr.  Crowberry  could  not  go  in  and  out  of  it  with 
impunity  during  the  heat  of  the  afternoon.  But  the  vine- 
yards, he  said,  could  be  seen ;  also  the  chats  or  over- 
ground cellars,  the  patent  wine-plant  from  Bordeaux, 
the  Irish  pot-still  for  the  orange  brandy,  and  some  of 
the  casks  of  Portuguese  claret  which  England  might 
expect  to  receive  in  twelve  months'  time. 

At  that  minute  young  Crowberry  joined  them.    He 
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WM  alternately  luoldng  and  robbing  cmB  ol  hk  flngen 
which  he  had  just  burned  while  interfering  with  Joeii  in 
the  kitchen.  As  the  others  moved  off  towards  the 
nearw  -vines  the  young  man  detained  Antonio  and  dug 
mystwiously  into  the  monk's  ribs  with  his  unburnt 
hand. 

'What  d'ye  think  of  Isabel  Kaye-Templeman T '  he 
muttered. 

'  How  do  I  know  ?  What  do  you  think  of  yourself  ? ' 
Antonio  retorted.  And  he  hurried  after  his  guests, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

Sir  Perdyal  aUowed  his  body  to  be  marched  round 
about  Antonio's  domain  and  in  and  out  of  the  ehais : 
but  his  mind  and  soul  persisted  in  sticking  fast  some- 
where else.  While  Antonio  was  explaining  the  Bor- 
deaux wine-press,  the  baronet  abruptly  whipped  out 
a  pocket-book  and  began  scribbling  some  figures  which 
did  not  appear  to  have  much  connection  with  wine. 
Mr.  Crowberry  was  equally  trjring.  He  asked  Antonio 
at  least  forty  questions,  most  of  them  extremely  tech- 
nical ;  but  he  did  not  listen  to  more  than  half  a  doaen 
of  the  monk's  answers.  As  for  Isabel,  although  she 
accompanied  the  others  in  a  dutiful  maimer  and  list- 
ened to  all  Antonio  said,  she  hardly  spoke.  Antonio 
divined  what  it  was  that  vexed  her.  At  the  moment  of 
the  introduction  she  had  counted  on  seeing  before  she 
was  seen. 

The  dinner-bell  jangled  punctuaUy  at  four  o'clock. 
Mrs.  Baxter  had  arrived,  along  with  a  PcNrtuguese 
servant  who  was  already  on  good  terms  with  Job6  ir 
the  kitchen.  The  Excellent  Creature  had  brought 
three  knives,  three  forks,  two  spoons,  and  a  napkin 
for  each  person,  as  well  as  eighteen  fint)ly-out  wine- 
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_  She  WM  a  stoutish  little  penon,  looking  like 

•a  old  nuid  of  the  middle  chuM,  but  with  unmiatakable 
Mpirations  to  the  dignity  of  what  she  oaUed  *  a  decayed 
pkitlewoman.'  Young  Crowbeny  presented  Antonio 
to  h«r  in  a  set  speech. 

•Madam,'  he  sdd.  making  a  low  bow  and  sweepfaig 
the  floor  with  the  brim  of  his  hat,  *  I  trust  I  have  your 
leave  to  introduce  the  worthy  Senhor  OUveira  da  R<ioha 
whose  lowly  roof  you  an  honouring  by  your  presence! 
Mis  rugged  frame  conceals  an  honest  heart ;  and,  while 
he  seto  before  us  our  frugal  fare,  I  make  boW  to  hope 
that  the  evident  sinof  ^♦y  of  his  welcome  wiU  assist  you 
to  Condon    the  inevi,  .;>le  defects  of  his  hospitality. 
Senhor  da  Rocha.  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  a  gracious  hwly,  and  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  her  sex,  than  whom  the  world  contains  no 
more  Excellent  Creature,  Mrs.  Baxter.' 

Antonio  heard  the  first  sentences  of  this  harangue 
with  horror.   Such  merciless  teasing  of  a  woman,  apoor 
woman,  a  helpless  widow,  a  dependent  who  could  hardly 
retahate,  stung  his  ears.    But  he  soon  discovered  that 
Ata.  Baxter  had  not  yet  found  young  CJrowberry  out. 
She  aeard  him  with  approval,  and  received  Antonio's 
greetings  in  a  condescending  manner. 
*i.^!?  ***®^  entered  the  dining-room  the  soup  was  on 
tiie  table.   Josh's  old  spoons  made  so  evident  an  impres- 
sion on  Mrs.  Baxter  that  young  Crowbeny  turned  to  her 
and  said : 

•  Madam,  it  is  hoped  that  we  shaU  see  our  way  to 
leave  at  least  two  of  them  behind.' 

Whenever  Mrs.  Baxter  could  not  understand  youn« 
Urowbeny's  remarks  she  bestowed  upon  him  a  beamS 
smile.    Antonio,  whose  blood  had  run  cold,  breathed 
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Again  M  the  smile  appeared ;  but  he  felt  some  apology 
wae  needed  for  eueh  perilous  jesting  at  his  table.  In  a 
low  voice  he  said  to  Isabel,  who  was  on  his  right : 

'  As  that  yoong  man's  old  tutor,  I  fear  he  hiudly  does 
me  credit.' 

'  As  B(rs.  Baxter's  old  pupil,'  Isabel  answered,  '  I'm 
snre  she  doesn't  mind.' 

This  time  their  eyes  met  more  guardedly  ;  but  there 
was  still  much  in  the  lady's  glance  which  the  monk 
could  not  fathom.  It  was  as  though  their  acquaintance- 
ship already  had  a  past,  and  was  to  have  a  future ;  as 
though  they  had  often  sat  side  by  side  before,  eating 
and  drinking  or  talking  together ;  as  though  they  were 
bearing  themselves  formally  before  fellow-guests  who 
could  not  be  allowed  to  suspect  their  good  comradeship  ; 
as  though  they  had  a  thousand  confidences  whereof  to 
disburden  themselves  so  soon  as  they  should  be  alone. 
Not  that  Antonio  made  any  such  complete  analysis  as 
this  while  he  was  ladling  out  the  soup  from  the  green 
bowl.  He  was  conscious  of  little  more  than  a  fine 
pleasure  in  the  presence  of  this  beautiful  English  girl 
who  was  entering  so  willingly  and  naturally  into  his 
rough  life. 

Everybody  praised  the  cream  of  cauliflowers.  In 
default  of  soup-plates,  it  was  ladled  into  small  round, 
gaily-painted  dishes,  about  four  inches  deep.  A  dozen 
of  them  had  cost  Antonio  the  equivalent  of  an  English 
shilling  at  the  fair  of  Santa  Iria  a  year  before.  All  the 
dishes  differed  in  pattern  and  colour.  Toung  Crow- 
berry  was  the  first  to  eat  his  last  spoonful  of  soup  ;  and, 
having  done  so,  he  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  his  dish 
a  violet  leopard,  with  green  spots,  dim .  ing  a  pink  tree. 
He  shoved  it  towards  iSia.  Baxter. 
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tut  the  induBtnous  artist  whose  work  I  am  conte^ 
pkting  diould  hare  lacked  those  blessings  of  eduTaUon 

I  protest  that  neither  this  c«rulean  quadruped  nor  the 

found  figured  on  any  of  the  numerous  pages  which  the 

So  did  CVowbeny  pire,  who  had  been  hstening  to 
rS«»TJ  *^  °^  ®^' ^""'y'^-    H«gaveCrowb«^,£ 

•  Mine,'  said  Isabel  to  Antonio. '  is  a  blue  bird  with  an 
orange^oloured  tail.  I  should  love  to  eat  ^up  eve  ° 
mght  out  of  this  nest  of  his.'  ^       ^ 

U^moZ>l7  °"°  '  ^"^  '^*"'^"    ''^^^^  it  up 

scf^^'T^*/^^  Portuguese  etiquette  which  pre- 
Bonbed  that  Antonio  should  make  the  offer  «id  t^ 

her  W       """*  '''  '"'^'  ^^"P^y  «P°^«  whaTtJlt 

Bu't^'^'.?^^!f''*^**^""y•     '  How  good  you  are  ! 
But  no.    It's  old  and  valuable.    I  could  ne4  think 

J  Very  old/smiled  Antonio.     •  The  potter  made  it 
^/TJV'":!^'.''^-    A-d  ver/valuable.    My 

iT^'n  r^'  ir«^*  *^^^^"  "'  ''^«"»  f°'  *  P^^ny  each 
It  18  n^t  worth  naming.' 

biM^l^hn'TI  **^*  ''^^  "^''^^  P^^^^  **^«  »>1»«  a«d  orange 
w^  T    ?!f  ^^"^  ^'  ^°«*  °^°™  t^  one  pemiyihe 

P^^nr   ""-^PP^"^^*^^^^-    Meanwhile.  «ir 
Percy  contmued  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Crowb^ 
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and  ignored  his  daughter.  A  Portngnese  papa  would 
have  kept  sharp  ears  and  eyes  upon  his  offspring ;  but 
the  monk  knew  too  much  of  English  ways  to  be  siur- 
prised. 

Jos^  stamped  in  with  the  trout.  When  he  had  set 
them  down  and  there  was  no  further  risk  of  his  dropping 
both  fishes  and  dishes  on  the  stone  floor,  Antonio  dis- 
closed his  name,  his  offices,  and  his  virtue  to  the  com- 
pany, in  English  and  in  Portuguese.  Jos6  blushed, 
saluted,  and  fled. 

Within  a  ten-mile  radius  of  the  abbey  less  than  a 
hundredwt  \t  of  butter  was  churned  in  the  whole  year. 
Not  an  ounce  was  made  by  Jos6.  As  for  the  oUve  oil, 
Antonio  distrusted  its  fineness.  Accordingly  the  trout 
had  been  simply  steamed.  They  were  served  with  a 
sauce  made  from  the  yolks  of  eggs,  cream,  and  the  juice 
of  lemons.  The  host  saw  with  pride  that  this  dish  was 
a  success;  but  Sir  Percy  cleared  his  plate  without 
seeming  to  know  whether  he  was  eating  a  mountain 
trout  or  a  red  herring.  At  last,  when  Jos^  was  taking 
away  the  plates,  he  swung  round  towards  Antonio  like  a 
weathercock  on  a  rusty  pivot,  and  said  abruptly  : 

'  Senhor  Bocha,  I  hear  you  know  all  about  alujesos.' 

'  Azulejos,'  interrupted  Mr.  Crowberry,  correcting  him. 

'Ajulezos,'  snapped  Sir  Percy,  without  turning  his 
head. 

'  It's  a  hard  word  to  pronounce,'  said  Antonio ;  *  and 
a  strange  word  altogether.  As  azulejos  are  Uttle  blue- 
and-white  tiles,  one  would  naturally  think  that  it  is 
derived  from  azvl,  our  Portuguese  word  for  "blue," 
and  ejo,  one  of  our  diminutives — a  bluelet,  a  blueUng,  a 
little  thing  of  blue.  But  that's  a  pure  coincidoioe.  The 
word  comes  straight  from  the  Arabic' 
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Sir  Pwoy  stared.  Antonio  thought  he  was  inoredu- 
lons. 

'  I  mean  the  word,  not  the  thing,'  he  explained.  '  The 
azulejos  up  at  the  abbey  are  not  Moorish,  of  course. 
They  are  of  the  seventeenth  century,  produced  under 
Dutch  influence,  but  far  finer,  I  think,  than  any  Delft. 
All  the  same,  we  have  genuine  Moorish  azulejos  in 
Portugal ;  for  example,  in  the  Palace  at  Cintra.' 

Sir  Percy  stared  harder  than  ever. 

•We'll  talk  about  it  later  on.  Not  now.  After 
dinner,'  said  Mr.  Crowberry  hastily.  *  Sir  Percy,  you've 
not  tasted  your  wine.' 

The  wine-merchant  himself  had  aheady  tasted  three 
glasses.  The  wine  was  a  white  wine,  somewhat  resemb- 
ling a  very  dry  sherry,  but  as  refreshing  as  young  Moselle. 
The  two  Crowberrys  praised  its  clearness,  Isabel  admired 
its  colour,  Mrs.  Baxter  said  it  was  a  Uttle  sour,  and  Sir 
Percy,  having  drained  his  glass  at  a  single  gulp,  kindly 
said  he  would  have  some  more.  , ,, 

The  Ufting  of  the  great  casserole's  lid  filled  the  room 
with  fragrant  vapours.  With  this  dish  Jos6  served  a 
salad  of  bitter  oranges  and  three  bottles  of  the  farm's 
beat  red  wine.  Mrs.  Baxter  said  that  this  wine  would 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  Httle  hot  water,  nut- 
m^,  and  honey.  Unhappily  the  Crowberrys,  whose 
hearts  were  with  ports  and  fruity  Burgundies,  also 
failed  to  note  its  subtler  beauties.  Nevertheless,  the 
older  Crowberry  drank  a  whole  bottle  by  himself,  and 
then  loudly  insisted  on  trying  the  new  champagne. 

'  We  demand  it,  dead  or  aUve,'  said  young  Crow- 
berry. 

The  champagne  was  brought  at  last.  Jos6  walked 
in  with  it  slowly,  holding  it  neck  downwards.    Antonio 
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rofle,  took  the  bottle  to  the  doorway  and  released  the 
cork.  With  a  ounning  movement  he  reverted  the 
bottle  the  instant  the  explosion  had  dic^rged  the 
sediment.  When  he  poured  out  the  liquid,  the  bubbles 
danced  like  diamond"  upon  amber.  It  was  not  very  good 
wine ;  but  the  excitements  attending  it  put  everybody 
into  a  good  temper,  Sir  Percy  not  excepted. 

The  remaining  delicacies  were  set  on  the  table  all  at 
once.  For  the  ladies  Antonio  had  taken  care  to  provide 
two  dishes  of  sweets.  The  first  was  filled  with  heart- 
shaped  marmeladas,  or  quince  jellies,  firm  enough  to 
cut  with  a  knife  and  not  in  the  least  sticky.  The  second 
was  a  custard  of  goat's  milk  and  eggs,  flavoured  with 
spices  and  white  wine.  There  were  also  six  tiny  snow- 
white  cheeses,  some  fine  broas,  and  a  pjrramid  of  grandly 
coloured  fruits.  The  coffee,  for  once,  was  not  grain-and- 
dandelion,  but  real  Brazilian. 

Knowing  Mr.  Crowberry's  weakness,  the  monk 
signed  to  Joa6  that  he  should  serve  the  brandy  in  small 
glasses,  and  that  he  should  not  leave  the  flasks  on  the 
table.  When  the  cigar-box  went  round,  Mr.  Crowberry  did 
not  recognise  it  as  one  which  Antonio  had  received  in  his 
presence  four  years  before,  a  thousand  miles  away.  His 
mind  was  busy  with  another  thought.  Filling  up  his 
laigest  glass  with  white  wine,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  cleared 
his  throat,  and  said  pompously  : 

''To  the  Queens  of  England  and  Portugal.  May  their 
Majesties  and  their  subjects  be  happy.  God  save  the 
Queens.' 

.Everybody  stood  up  and  drank.  Joa6,  knowing  that 
some  good  work  was  a-doing,  saluted.  But^when  the 
others  sat  down  again,  Mr.  Crowberry  remained  stand- 
ing. 
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'  I  haven't  done  yet/  he  said.  '  There's  another  toast. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  leave  to  propose  the  health 
of  Senhor  Francisco  Manoel  Oliveira  da  Bocha.  May 
God  forgive  him  for  having  such  a  name.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow.  Personally,  I  don't 
like  his  claret ;  but,  to  be  candid,  I  don't  like  anybody's. 
I've  tasted  worse  stuff  from  Bordeaux  at  half  a  guinea  a 
bottle.' 

Young  Crowberry  applauded  noisily.  Mrs.  Baxter, 
who  had  dined  well,  blinked  at  the  speaker  like  a  sleepy 
pussy-oat.  Sir  Peroival  Hstened  with  almost  excessive 
poUteness.  He  bad  emerged  from  his  abstraction,  and 
was  ashamed  of  his  earlier  brusqueness.  Isabel's  gaze 
was  rivetted  on  her  painted  plate. 

'When  I  reflect,'  continued  Mr.  Growbeny  'that 
Senhor  da  Rocha  has  accomplished  all  this  on  a  few 
guineas  of  capital  and  almost  single-handod,  I  am  more 
than  ever  proud  to  oe  his  friend.  The  weeks  I  passed 
with  him  in  England  were  the  pleasantest  of  my  life. 
Sir  Percy  .  .  .  Ladies  ...  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
neighbour.  He  has  given  us  a  dinner  fit  for  kings.  I  say 
once  more,  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  I  empty  my  glass 
to  his  lifelong  health  and  happiness.' 

Young  Crowberry,  using  both  bands,  rattles,  the 
blades  of  two  knives  against  the  rims  of  two  plates,  at 
the  same  time  stamping  on  the  stone  floor  and  yapping 
out, '  Hear,  hear  I '  in  a  voice  Uke  a  terrier's  bark.  The 
toast  was  drunk. 

Antonio  rose  to  respond.  But  it  was  nearly  half  a 
minute  before  he  opened  hia  mouth.  Mr.  Crowberry 'a 
unexpected  compliment  gave  him  an  opportunity  for 
which  he  was  unprepared,  and  English  was  not  his 
native  tongue.    At  last  he  said  : 
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•Mr.  Crowborry,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  cannot 
accept  your  complimente,  for  I  do  not  deeerre  them ; 
but  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kind  wishes.  I 
thank  you,  also,  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in 
coming  to  this  little  house.  You,  sir,  have  kindly 
spoken  of  our  picnic  as  a  dinner ;  but  I  am  under  no 
delusions,  and  I  thank  you,  most  of  all,  for  your  leniency 
towards  our  roughness  and  shortcomings.' 

Mrs.  Baxter  graciously  incUned  her  head,  as  if  to 
bestow  a  plenary  indulgence  where  it  was  urgently 
needed ;  but  the  others  cried,  *  No  I   Not  at  all ! ' 

'And  now,'  Antonio  went  on,  'I  have  a  toast  on  my 
own  account,  though  I'm  the  only  one  to  drink  it.  I 
propose  the  health  of  my  guests.  Mr.  Crowberry 's  was  the 
only  face  I  knew  when  I  landed  in  your  beautiful  Eng- 
land, and  his  was  the  last  face  I  saw  when  I  saUed  away. 
Without  his  generosity  I  might  not  be  on  this  farm  to- 
day. It  does  me  good  to  see  him  again.  He  is— I  hope 
I'm  pronouncing  the  word  right— he's  a  joUigoodfeUow.' 
And  so  say  I,'  sang  out  young  Crowbeny.  'He's  a 
block  of  the  young  chip.' 

•As  for  Sir  Percival  Kaye-Templeman  and  ...  and 
Her  Ladyship,'  added  the  monk,  suddenly  becoming 
hasy  as  to  the  status  of  a  baronet's  daughter,  '  I  am 
indeed  happy  to  have  such  neighbours.    We  place  our 
services,  such  as  they  are,  entirely  at  their  Excellencies' 
disposal;    and  at  Madame  Baxter's  also.    Mr.  Crow- 
beny, you  are  aware,  sir,  that  I  used  to  work  in  the 
abbey  vineyards,  over  seven  years  ago.    I  knew  all  the 
monks.    I  knew  the  old  Abbot.    He  was  a  saint.    He 
died  a  day  or  two  after  they  turned  him  out.  at  Navares, 
the  Uttle  town  you  passed  through  this  morning.    So 
It  18  natural  I  should  have  a  great  deal  of  reverence  for 
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the  old  place.  And  I  am  thankful,  more  thankful  than 
wwda  can  express,  that  it  has  passed  to  owners  who 
will  not  hold  so  sacred  a  spot  in  disrespect.  Often  and 
often  I  have  feared  for  its  fate.' 

An  awkward  silence  followed  Antonio's  speech.  Mr. 
Crowberry  fidgetted  in  his  chair.  Isabel  coloured 
warmly,  and  Sir  Percy  straightened  his  back  more 
stiffly  than  ever.  Suddenly  young  Crowberry  came  to 
the  rescue  with  a  comical  wail. 

•  What  about  Me  ? '  he  asked.  '  I'm  a  guest,  and  you 
haven't  praised  Me  ?  Why  ain't  I  a  joUigoodfellow, 
too?' 

*  You  are  already  jolly  and,  some  day,  I  hope  you  will 
be  good,'  said  Antonio,  smiling  good-humouredly  at  his 
pupil.  '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  my  whoie  heart, 
I  drink  to  you  all.' 

Everybody  turned  to  Sir  Percy.  He  seemed  desirous 
of  respondii^,  but  something  held  him  down.  Young 
Crowberry  sprang  into  the  breach  once  more. 

'  Unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  public  speaking,'  he  said, 
rising,  *  I  will  nevertheless,  however,  try  to  attempt  to 
endeavour  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  us  all.  Now  for 
my  own  toast.  The  Ladies— God  bless  'em.  Senhor, 
I  believe  you  have  on  your  right  a  Lady  Abbess  who  will 
give  you  every  satisfaction.  If,  however,  Her  Ladyship 
should  fail  in  anything,  you  have  only  to  report  the 
matter  to  Madame  Baxter.  I  drain  my  glass  to  the 
Ladies.' 

The  four  men  drank.  Isabel  darted  a  grateful  glance 
at  young  Crowberry,  as  if  to  thank  him  for  deUvering 
her  from  a  painful  situation ;  but  he  did  not  see  it. 
Mrs.  Baxter  sat  up,  gasped,  blushed,  and  managed 
to  say : 
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^  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Edward,  we  are  very  much  obliged.' 

Last  not  least,  liere'8>;;jo6«,  the  cook.'  cried  young 

Crowbeny,  and,  raising  his  voice,  he  called  through  the 

door  in  Portuguese:  '  Hola,  Jos*,  how  the  devil  are  we 

to  drink  your  health  when  there  isn't  any  more  wine  T  ' 

After  Jos*  had  been  toasted  and  had  saluted  in 
response,  Antonio  suggested  that  he  had  detained  his 
visitors  too  long,  and  that  they  were  doubtless  wishing 
to  see  more  of  their  new  home  before  dark.  Sir  Percy 
aeemed  grateful.  Pulling  himself  together,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  monk's  hospitality  with  ahnost  excessive 
ewnestness,  and  pressed  him  to  come  often  to  the  abbey. 
They  walked  together  to  the  road. 

•  And  I  am  truly  to  have  the  blue-and-orange  bird  ?  * 
said  Isabel.  •  You're  sure  you  won't  miss  him  very 
much  ?  *  ' 

•  Not  a  bit,'  said  Antonio.  '  I  know  he  will  have  a 
good  home.' 

He  stood  watching  the  chariot  as  it  roUed  away.  At 
the  bend  of  the  road  she  turned  and  waved  her  hand. 
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Thi  wine-merchant  and  his  son  did  not  drive  home  with 
Sir  Percy  and  the  ladies.    They  preferred  to  walk. 

'  Now  then,'  demanded  Crowberry  fih,  pouncing  upon 
Antonio  as  he  returned  from  the  gate.  '  Out  with  it. 
What  do  you  think  of  Isabel  ?  ' 

But  Crowberry  pire,  following  hard  on  his  heels, 
swiftly  sent  the  youth  about  his  business.  He  wanted 
ten  minutes'  talk,  he  said,  with  Antonio  alone. 

'  Da  Bocha,'  he  b^an,  as  they  paced  the  shady  length 
of  the  chief  pergola ;  *  believe  me,  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  disappointments  of  my  life  when  I  coul'^  not 
lend  you  'he  two  thousand  pounds  you  wrote  for.  If 
I'd  only  had  sense  enough  to  stick  to  wine,  you  could 
have  had  the  money  twice  over  in  a  jiffey.  But  I'm  up 
to  the  eeurs  in  these  damned  railways ;  and  Heaven  only 
knows  what  will  be  the  end.' 

'  A  big  profit,  I  hope,'  said  the  monk. 

*  More  likely  a  big  smash.  But  leave  all  that.  It's 
too  late  to  alter  it.  Now,  about  these  abbey  vineyards. 
It  struck  me  that  I  might  get  somebody  to  buy  the 
buildings  and  to  lease  you  the  vineyards  on  eai^  terms. 
The  only  man  I  could  think  of  wae  Sir  Percy.  I  knew 
he  was  finding  England  a  bit  uncomfortable.  You  see, 
he's  gone  through  nearly  all  his  money.' 

'  How  f    Gambling  ?    Drinking  ?    Or  what  ? ' 

*  Worse.  Inventions.  He  worshipped  his  young  wife. 
She  died  suddenly,  and  I  think  it  turned  him  a  bit  mad. 
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Anyhow,  he's  gone  through  two  fortunes.  M  spent  on 
expenmento  and  patents.  He  has  invented  dozens  of 
things  people  don't  want.  Ten  thousand  pounds  wont 
over  a  baUoon  with  wings  and  a  rudder.  He  has  per- 
fected a  substitute  for  indigo ;  but  it  costs  twice  as 
much  as  the  genuine  article.  I  beheve  his  new  way  of 
boring  cannons  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Government ; 
but  an  artillery  colonel  stole  the  idea  and  collared  all 
the  profits.  I  don't  doubt  Sir  Percy  has  invented  a  thing 
or  two  this  very  day,  at  your  table.' 

*  You  say  he  has  spent  all  hia  money,'  objected 
Antomo.    '  If  so,  how  could  he  buy  the  abbey  ?  ' 

•Wait,'  said  Mr.  Crowbeny.  'Men  hke  Sir  Percy 
can  t  get  down  to  their  last  penny  as  easily  as  you  or  I. 
Sir  Percy's  is  an  old  family-older  than  any  of  our 
dukes,  save  one.  Famihes  like  those  are  aU  spread  out, 
through  mtermarriage.  There's  always  some  aunt  or 
oousm,  when  it  comes  to  the  worst,  who  will  send  you 
five  hundred  pounds  and  a  nasty  letter.  In  this  case, 
Su-  Percy  got  the  five  hundred  near  home.  It  was  his 
daughter  Isabel's.  She  has  a  separate  estate  that  can't 
be  pawned.   This  five  hundred  came  out  of  income.' 

But  the  price  of  the  abbey  was  three  thousand 
poundb.' 

•Don't  interrupt.  It  was  three  thousand  guineas, 
inat  IS,  three  thousand  pounds  fot  the  Lisbon  Govern- 
ment and  three  hundred  for  the  Fazenda  official.  Two 
thousand  eight  hundred  remain  to  be  paid.' 

Antonio's  heart  brimmed  with  wrath  and  shame  and 
bitterness. 

'  I  cowldn't  have  managed  it  but  for  an  amazing 
stroke  of  luck,'  Mr.  Crowberry  continued.  '  Over  these 
damned  railways,  I  got  mixed  up  with  a  sort  of  broker 
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T^o  knew  all  about  Portugal.  I  don't  like  him  ;  but 
he's  a  mighty  clever  fellow.  Perhaps  you  know  him. 
He  got  a  peerage  from  your  Government  for  Iraiding 
them  money  at  forty  per  cent.  He's  the  Viscount  de 
Ponte  Quebrada.' 

Antonio  succeeded  in  remaining  silent. 

'Strangely  enough,  he  knew  this  very  abbey.  It 
was  the  week  after  I  had  your  letter,  i  told  him  that  a 
friend  of  mine  wanted  to  buy  the  vineyards ;  and  he 
recognised  the  name  of  the  place  at  once.  I  tried  to  get 
him  to  lend  you  two  thousand  on  it ;  but  he  wouldn't  do 
it  to  a  stranger.  Then  I  asked  him  to  lend  it  to  Sir 
Percy  ;  and  he  seemed  quite  struck  with  the  idea. 

*  'niat  very  night  he  went  and  saw  Sir  Percy  on  his 
own  account,  and  they  made  some  sort  of  three-cornered 
bargain.  The  Viscount  has  squared  the  Fazenda,  and 
he's  given  Sir  Percy  introductions  for  getting  a  rattway 
o<mce88ion — Lisbon  to  Oporto — ^worth  millions  I  I 
suspect  the  Viscount  will  get  the  millions,  and  Sir  Percy 
will  be  the  figure-head.  As  for  the  two  thousand  eight 
hundred,  they've  to  pay  three  hundred  on  New  Tear's 
Day,  and  the  balance  in  five  half-yearly  instahnrnts.* 

•Who  will  pay?  The  Viscount?  Or  the  daughter 
Isabel?' 

'  Keep  quiet.  It  seems  the  Viscount  told  Sir  Percy, 
on  the  quiet,  that  there  are  several  jobs  about  this  abbey 
which  they  can  work  together.  He  mentioned  one. 
These  al —  I  mean,  azulejos.  Sir  Percy  has  invented  a 
way  (A  getting  them  down.* 

Antonio's  heart  almost  stood  still. 

*  They  can't,  they  daren't,'  he  cried  at  last.  '  Till  the 
abbey  is  wholly  paid  for,  how  dare  they  ?  ' 

'  Who's  to  object  ?     Hasn't  the  Fazenda  man  got 
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three  hondrad.  aU  for  himMlf  f  In't  he  going  to  do 
anything  to  ewm  the  money  T  D»  Rooh»,  I  »hr»yi  said 
you  were  not  a  man  of  the  world.  They  dare,  th^  oan, 
•nd  they  wiU  rip  down  those  damned  old  tiles.  And 
when  they've  got  them  down  here  they're  going  to  get 
Uiem  down  in  other  places— other  old  convents.  He 
Viscount  oan  get  six  hundred  pounds  a  set.  They're 
wanted  for  museurns  and  galleriee.' 

'  He  can  get  at  least  a  thousand,'  cried  Antonio. 

•  So  much  the  better  for  Sir  Percy  and  the  Viscount. 
Tbat  s  how  the  twenty^ht  hundred  is  to  be  paid. 
IfU  be  aU  right.  Now,  about  your  lease  of  the  vine- 
yards.* 

'Mr.  Growbeny,'  said  Antonio,  halting  and  lookins 
with  a  white  face  at  his  friend.  '  Don't  think  meluD^ 
grateful.  But  this  hurts  me  to  the  quick.  What  if  the 
monks  should  return  to  buy  back  their  own?  Nay.kss. 
What  if  one  of  them  should  merely  revisit  it  ?  Those 
Mulejos  were  their  chief  pride.  What  will  they  say 
when  they  know  that  this,  in  a  se&je,  is  my  doing ;  that 

It  wouWn't  have  happened  if  I  had  never  written  to  you 
for  money  T  '  ^ 

'  ^o'"  «oin«  to  tell  'em  T '  demanded  the  other, 
vexed.      If  you  don't,  nobody  else  will.' 

•  Whether  they  ever  know  it  or  not,'  said  Antonio,  *  I 
teU  you  I  d  rather  you  should  pluck  out  one  of  my  eyes 
than  tear  down  those  azulejos.' 

•Then  you  deserve  to  have  been  bom  one-eyed' 
retorted  Mr.  Growbeny,  thoroughly  aroused.  'I  never 
heard  such  tomfoolery  in  my  life.  This  is  what  I  get  for 
trymg  to  do  you  a  good  turn.  Gad  I  As  if  you  didn't 
put  enough  of  a  wet  blanket  on  us  aU  when  you  proposed 
our  healths!   I'U  teU  you  what  it  is.   There's  too  much 
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dMBnabto  gnah  in  thk  hole  of  »  Portngftl,  uid  that's  why 
Toa're  all  bcggan.' 

Antonio  was  about  to  reply  hotly;  but  the  wine- 
BMrohant  stopped  him. 

'  No/  he  said,  '  I  take  that  back.  We  won't  qnanel. 
Bnt  you're  upeet  me  badly.  I  go  away  on  Thursday  or 
IUd*y.  We've  only  one  dear  day  to  fix  this  lease. 
Don't  be  a  fool.' 

'  If  the  asulejoB  cannot  be  spared,'  replied  Antonio, 
terribly  agitated,  '  I  cannot  become  Sir  Percy's  tenant.' 

'But,  my  ridiculous  friend,  look  here.  Sir  Percy 
doesn't  want  a  tenant — ^neither  you  nor  anybody  else. 
He's  leasing  you  the  vineyards  to  oblige  me.  D'ye 
expect  me  to  go  and  make  conditions  wh«i  he's  doing 
you  a  favour  ?  ' 

Antonio  began  padng  up  and  down,  with  bent  head 
and  hands  cla^>ed  behind  his  back.  He  strode,  six  steps 
this  way  and  six  steps  back,  over  and  over  again,  witii  a 
feverish  tread,  like  an  animal  in  a  cage.  After  a  full 
minute  he  threw  up  his  head,  and  said : 

'Do  me  one  more  kindness.  GUve  me  till  to-m(n<- 
row.  In  the  afternoon  I  will  come  to  the  guest-house, 
to  bring  a  little  bowl  for  Miss  Kaye-Templeman.  Till 
then,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  say  a  word  of  this  to 
anyone?' 

^Waving  down  Mr.  Crowberry's  wrath  with  an  im- 
perious hand,  he  plunged  undw  the  orange  trees.  The 
Englishman  took  a  couple  of  steps  after  him ;  then  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  strolled  back  to  the  houso. 
'  What  do  you  really  and  truly  thinkj^of  Isabel  ?  ' 
asked  young  Crowberry,  \»iio  had  headed"  Antonio  off 
among  the  trees.  This  time  he  meant  to  have  his 
answer. 
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over  hu  burning  eyet. 

'The  SenhoriU  and  I  telked  reiy  littfc,'  he  rapUed. 
•  So f»r  Ml  know,  I  like  her.'  *^ 

'  Is  she  pretty  ?  ' 

•Yee.' 

'  And  clever  ?  * 

•I  think  so.' 

'She's  as  clever  as  a  ..»,.  n  at  -  \<>  tro...  j.  AU 
head,  no  heart.    And  af  -ouu  .,  L^ifpr.' 


.\    tha'    .'.:.  uuio  coulcj  hardly 


\i>f 


li  fc^ei''  me  ^onoem  in 
f'  wn  in  the  doleful 


Young  Crowbeny  » 
•ndure  his  chatter. 

•  Something's  wrong,'  he  said 
his  boyish  voice.    '  What  are 
dumps  for  7 ' 

fJit  5l*f  ^^"^^  »^«>k  Ws  head.  But  the  youth's 
famk  distress  touched  him.  The  trouble  was  t^  great 
to  be  confined  mthin  one  breast;  so  he  detailedKr 
Peroy-pUn.    When  he  had  finished  he  added  • 

But  why  should  I  worry  you  with  aU  this  ?    You  are 

12  r«  "!  ^'T"***  '^"^  *^^®  "^  brought  up 
amidst  different  religious  ideas.  This  is  a  matter  you 
OMnot  understand.'  ^^^^ver  you 

Young  Crowbeny  gripped  the  monk's  fore-arm  with 
Sit^ty:     ''^P-    ^  »^«  i«*  it  d«>P.  he  retorted 

•  Senhor  da  Rocha,  as  you  say,  I  am  young.  But  evc  . 
I  have  learned  one  thing  that  you  haven't.  There  is  not 
always  a  merry  heart  under  a  cap  and  bells.  My  jabber 
«  &ppant.  no  doubt  But  .  .  ^  bu^  God  knoU  ho  J 
much  I  care  for  the  things  you  say  I  can't  understand.' 
Aatomo  was  startled  clean  out  of  his  trouble 

You  don't  mean  to  teU  me,  Edward,'  he  said,  *  that 
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70a  hftve  begun  to  omw  about  religicm — to  o*re  deeply 
with  »I1  your  heart  ?  * 

The  youth  bowed  hiR  head. 

'Tell  me  how  much  you  mean,'  Antonio  demanded 
eagwly. 

But  Mr.  Crowberry  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  Uie 
house  and  stepped  out  to  join  them.  His  son  saw  him, 
and  said  hurriedly  in  Antonio's  ear  : 

'  We  leave  on  Thursday.  I  want  a  talk — a  long  one, 
a  quiet  one.  Your  man  Joe6  told  me  a  tale  about  a 
ghost  in  the  ohapel.  I  said  I  would  watch  there  to- 
m<»row  night.  I  can  get  the  key.  Say  Uiat  you  will 
join  me.    But  not  a  word  to  anybody.' 

After  a  second's  consideration,  Antonio  promised. 
And  when  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  said  his  fare* 
wttOs  at  the  farm-gate  he  added  softly,  in  young  Gtow- 
bstry's  ear  : 

'  Till  to-mwrow  night  -.  .  .  among' the  aaule joe.* 
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'  The  gentlemen  are  aU  down  at  the  other  buildinM ' 
B«d  the  English  maid-servant  who  opened  thTguMt- 
hoiMe  door  to  Antonio.  '  I  think  they  said  they  would 
be  m  the  ohapel.  ICiss  Kaye-Templeman  is  in.  and 
Blrs.  Baxter.' 

The  monk  hesitated.  After  a  single  meeting,  would 
It  be  correct  to  ask  for  Sir  Percy's  daughter  instead  of 
finding  Sir  Percy  himself?  He  was  not  sure.  Yet  his 
dread  and  loathing  of  what  the  Englishman  might  be 
domg  in  the  chapel  held  him  back  from  foUowim? 
Antomolmew  his  limitations.  After  all,  he  was  stili 
flesh  and  blood,  and  he  could  not  be  sure  of  mastering 
hifl  wrath  m  the  presence  of  a  sacrilegious  despoiler 

You   m^  teU   Miss   Kaye-Templeman   that   Mr. 
Ohveira  da  Rocha  is  here,'  he  said. 

After  he  had  repeated  his  name  twice,  the  maid  led 
him  mto  the  tiny  ante-chamber.  Antonio  saw  that  the 
engraved  portrait  of  Saint  Benedict  had  been  taken 
aown.  It  was  leaning  in  a  comer,  face  to  the  wall 
and,  m  Its  stead,  hung  a  small  oU-paii^mg  of  two  horse, 
and  a  stable-boy,  in  the  manner  of  Morland.  The  large 
crucifix  had  been  removed  from  the  place  of  honour  •  but 
ito  shape  could  still  be  seen,  Uke  the  shadow  of  a  dim 
cross  on  the  white  waU. 

'Mr.  OhVer  RoAer,'  mumbled  the  maid  to  somebody 
in  the  pnncipal  room. 
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As  Antonio  passed  through  the  inner  door  he  saw 
that  Isabel  was  alone.  She  rose  and  oame  forward  with 
such  complete  control  of  her  blue  eyes  that  the  monk 
had  a  momentary  fear  of  not  being  wanted.  But  there 
was  warmth  in  her  voice  and  a  welcome  in  her  smile. 
When  she  caught  sight  of  the  gaudy  bowl  in  her  visitor's 
hand  she  gave  a  Uttle  cry  of  unaffected  joy. 

*  YouVe  brought  the  blue  bird,'  she  said.  '  I  felt 
quite  sure  you  would  forget  all  about  him.  How  can  I 
thank  you  properly  ?  ' 

'  By  sayii^  no  more  about  such  a  trifle,'  answered 
Antonio,  placing  the  bowl  in  her  hand. 

Hardly  listening,  she  turned  her  treasure  this  way 
and  that,  as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  Sdvres.  For  the 
first  time  Antonio  was  able  to  look  at  her  critically. 
She  was  only  a  head  shorter  than  himself  ;  which  meant 
that  she  was  taller  than  six  womm  out  of  seven.  She 
stood  up  as  straight  as  her  fathw  ;  but,  while  Sir  Peroy 
looked  as  though  he  had  swallowed  a  steel  ram-rod, 
Isabel  Kaye-Templeman  was  as  graceful  and  supple  as 
a  prafectly-grown  young  tree.  She  was  slender,  yet 
so  exquisitely  developed  in  proportion  to  her  height 
that  Antonio  felt  he  was  never  likely  to  see  a  more 
porfect  figure,  "fier  abundant  hair  was  brown-golden — 
perhaps  more  golden  than  brown — and  as  fine  as  threads 
of  silk. 

Finding  the  Portuguese  October  warmer  than  an 
English  July,  Isabel  had  put  on  a  high-waisted,  fnll- 
sldrted  dress  of  pink-sprigged  muslin.  Over  the  shoul- 
ders, which  were  cut  rather  low,  she  wore  a  gauzy  scarf, 
unprimly  fastraied  at  the  throat  by  an  unjewelled 
brooch  of  old  gold.  As  the  fondled  the  penny  bowl 
Aatimio  obamrved  the  fine  whiteness  and  slendmness 
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of  her  wrists  and  fingers  and  the  high-bred  grace  of 
every  little  movement. 

'  You  wiU  excuse  Mrs.  Baxter  ?  '  Isabel  asked,  sud- 
denly coming  back  to  formality.     '  She  lies  down  in 
the  afternoon.      My  father  and  the  others  are  at  the 
abbey.    Shall  we  go  down  and  join  them  ?    They  ex- 
pect you.    I  think  they  want  you  to  help  them. 
'  Let  us  join  them,'  said  the  monk. 
*While  Isabel  was  upstairs  putting  on  her  gloves  and 
hat  Antonio  paced  up  and  down  the  familiar  room.    A 
carpet,  some  easy  chairs,  two  small  tables,  and  very 
many  pictures  and  ornaments  had  abeady  be«i  un- 
packed.   Most  of  these  importations  were  pleasing  in 
themselves  ;   but  they  were  incongruous  with  a  Portu 
guese  interior,  espeoiaUy  when  it  was  the  interior  of  a 
senu-monastic  building.    Antonio,  however,  hardly  gave 
all  this  bric-^brac  a  glance.    He  was  revolving  in  his 
mind,  for  the  twentieth  time,  a  bold  plan. 

With  a  promptitude  which  contradicted  one  ol  the 
monk's  delusions  about  ladies,  Isabel  reappeared  in  a 
large  straw  hat  and  announced  that  she  was  ready. 
They  started  at  once.  But,  instead  of  taking  the  direct 
road,  the  monk  chose  a  roundabout  path  to  the  abbey. 
'  This  is  not  the  way,'  said  Isabel,  hftting  after  they 
had  walked  forty  or  fifty  yards. 

'  It  is  not  the  shortest  way.  but  it  is  the  best,'  Antonio 
answered.  '  It  takes  only  five  minutes  longer  and  it 
passes  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  whole  donuun.' 

She  seemed  a  shade  vexed,  and  did  not  speak  again 
until  they  reached  the  spot  of  which  Antonio  had  spoken. 
It  was  part  of  a  ravine.  Rustic  steps  led  down  io  the 
margin  of  the  wat«-.  which  broadened  in  this  place  to 
a  rippUng  pool.     From  a  face  of  brown  rock,  to  the 
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right,  the  bright  torrent  came  tumbling  in  a  thunderous 
oasoade.  To  the  left,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pool,  it 
raced  seawards  almost  hidden  in  a  leafy,  ferny,  stony 
oluuLudl  whence  its  voice  ascended  like  the  throbbing, 
booming  sound  of  an  organ.  Generation  after  genera- 
tion  of  monkish  gardeners  had  chosen  this  sheltered 
spot  for  the  rearing  of  their  most  precious  trees.  Arau- 
««a8,  deodars,  date-palms,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon 
were  mingled  with  cork-oaks,  eucalyptus,  willows,  sea- 
pines,  plum-trees,  planes,  and  chestnuts.  Ten  or  twelve 
tree-ferns  overtopped  by  a  giant  palm  suggeste*?  , 
tropical  forest.  Stepping-stones  had  been  fixed  in  the 
pool  at  its  narrowest  part,  and  on  the  other  bank  was 
a  grotto-ohapel  hewn  in  the  face  of  a  boulder  as  big  as 
a  home. 

The  stepping-stones  were  slippery  with  spray  from 
^  bod  OMoade  ;  but  Isabel  tripped  from  one  to  smother 
c(»fidently  and  easily,  scarcely  touching  Antonio's 
praCsrad  hand.  On  the  farther  bank  she  paused,  to 
take  breath,  and  stood  gazing  westward.  Below  hxit 
lay  a  hundred  acres  of  wood,  softly  musical  with  the 
twittsring  aaA  singing  of  birds  and  with  the  hum  of  the 
hidden  torrent.  Farther  down  rose  the  monastery. 
Beyoad,  in  the  plain,  could  be  seen  Antonio's  farm ; 
and,  still  farther  to  the  west,  the  Atlantic. 

'  This  is  the  spot  I  meant,'  said  Antonio. 

'  It  is  very  beautiful,'  was  all  her  answer.  She  spoke 
it  in  so  cheerless  a  tone  that  Antonio  was  concerned. 

'  England  is  beautiful  too,'  he  said.  '  At  first  it  is 
only  natural  you  should  be  hom^ick.' 

'  Homesick  ?  '  she  echoed,  suddenly  facing  him  with 
defiant  eyes.  '  I'm  not  homesick.  I  don't  know  what 
it  means.    I  don't  know  what  Home  means,  either.' 
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Antonio  waa  atertled.  Three  or  four  speechee  oune 
to  hk  tongpe's  tq»,  Mme  of  them  inquisitive,  all  of  them 
sympntiietio.    FiaaUy  he  said  : 

'  Home  iB  not  hmlt  in  a  day.  I  myself  was  not  bred 
•nd  bom  in  this  part  of  Portugal.  At  first  every  face 
was  strMigB.  But  it  is  home  now.  This  torrent  is  the 
stream  tkst  runs  through  the  kitchen  of  the  abbey 
where  I  used  to  work.  It  is  the  brook  that  refreshes 
my  little  farm.  Once  it  was  no  more  to  me  than  so 
many  gallons  of  water.  Now  it  talks  and  sings  to  me 
Mke  a  friend.  Little  by  httle  you  wiU  learn  to  love  this 
place.' 

•  I  teved  it  as  soon  as  I  saw  it,'  she  retorted.  *  But 
I  don't  k)ve  it  now.    I  loved  it  for  about  three  hours.' 

•  Three  hours  ?    Why  three  hows  ?  ' 

'  We  arrived  here  about  noon.  We  left  about  three. 
I  loved  it  till  we  came  to  yow:  house  for  <&mer. 
Thai  .  .  .' 

Antonio  waited  anxiously. 

'  Then,'  she  continued,  with  a  visible  effort,  '  I  .  .  . 
I  longed  with  all  my  soul  to  be  back  in  England.  You 
Mid  .  .  .  you  remember  what  you  said  about  our  re- 
specting this  sacred  place  ?  ' 

'  I  remember,'  ssid  Antonio,  his  heart  swelling  with 
thankfuhiess.  He  had  cudgelled  his  wits  in  vain  for 
a  way  of  introduoiag  his  plan  ;  but  here  was  the  oppor- 
tumty  ready  to  his  hand. 

'  Wdl,'  she  said,  '  we  haven't  come  from  England  to 
respect  this  sacred  place  in  the  least.  We  have  come 
to  ruin  and  defile  it.  Those  blue-and-white  tile-pictures 
m  the  chapel  are  the  most  wonderful  things  I've  ever 
seen  ;  but  we  have  come  to  tear  them  down.  We  have 
come  to  use  the  big  rooms  and  long  corridors  for  all 
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sorts  <rf  ezperinuMitB.  We  shall  make  them  grimy  with 
smoke  and  foul  with  fumes;  and  some  fine  day  we 
shall  have  an  accident  and  blow  the  whole  place  inU 
the  Atlantic,  and  ourselves  with  it.' 

Her  bitter  end  vehement  fluency  struck  the  mcmk 
dumb. 

•  That  isn't  all,'  she  added  more  bitterly  than  ever. 
'When  they've  fished  us  up  out  of  the  Atlantic  and 
dressed  our  wounds  we  shall  start  making  plans  for  a 
railway.  We  shall  lose  all  our  own  money  and  make 
all  the  honest  people  in  the  district  lose  theirs  too. 
But  what  will  it  matter  ?  We  shall  get  something  for 
our  gold  and  silver.  We  shall  be  honoured  with  the 
company  of  the  men  who're  going  to  make  fortimefl  out 
of  us  and  out  of  your  country — ^men  who  don't  know 
their  own  grandfathers.  One  of  them  will  be  kind  enough 
to  buy  this  domain  from  us  for  an  oki  song  and  to 
build  a  fine  square  house  out  of  the  ruins.  Senhw  da 
Rooha,  that  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  respect  your 
sacred  place.* 

Antonio  succeeded  in  meetdng  her  defiant  gaie  with 
a  show  of  calmness  ;  but  there  was  a  tremor  in  his  voice 
as  he  said : 

*  If  I  did  not  know  that  the  Senhorita  is  witty  I  should 
say  that  the  Senhorita  is  doing  herself  a  little  injustice.' 

She  knitted  her  brows  while  she  framed  an  answer. 

*  Yes,' she  said.  '  The  Senhor  is  right.  The  Senhorita 
is  doing  herself  a  little  injustice.  She  ought  to  add,  in 
hnr  own  defmoe,  that  she  wouldn't  have  agreed  so  easily 
to  come  hMe  had  she  known  that  anybody  cared  about 
the  place.  She  thought  nobody  would  be  one  atom 
thi  worse,  save  tiie  bats  a^d  spiders.  Yesterday  she 
lewued  the  truth.    But  she  learned  it  too  late.* 
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In  hia  eagerness  (he  monk  strode  close  to  her  side. 

Too  late  ?•  he  echoed.     'No,  it  is  not  too  Ute. 

You  have  great  influence  with  your  father.    There  are 

fifty  places  in  Portugal  cheaper  and  more  accessible 

and  altogether  more  convenient  than  this  for  your 

experiments  and  your  railways.' 

•Don't  caU  them  mine,'  she  commanded.  ' I  hate 
«id  loathe  them  all.  But,  I  repeat,  it  is  too  late. 
JVMther  I  nor  anyone  else  in  this  world  has  a  grain  of 
m^ce  with  my  father.    Opposition  drives  him  mad.' 

Her  tone  was  even  more  decisive  than  her  words. 
But  Antonio  could  not  face  the  fact  that  he  was  beaten. 
Had  not  Mr.  Crowbeny  distinctly  stated  that  Sir  Ptecy 
bjd  gained  possession  of  the  abbey  solely  by  the  help 
of  Isabel  s  private  fortune  ?  She  was  not  a  schookirL 
She  was  of  fuU  age;  and  if  she  was  paying  the  piper 
surely  she  had  something  to  do  with  cjUling  the  tuneT 

Yet  how  was  he  to  remind  her  of  her  rights  ?  Was 
not  his  intervention  sure  to  be  resented  as  the  extreme 
of  impertinence  ?  Mr.  Crowbeny  had  not  said  that  his 
revelations  concerning  the  Kaye-Templeman  finances 
were  made  in  c<mfidenoe;  but  probably  this  was  an 
oversight  of  which  it  would  be  mean  to  take  advantage 

The  painful  siknce  lengthened.  Antonio  ended  itbv 
starting  on  a  new  line. 

'Those  tiles,'  he  said,  'are  not  mere  curiosities,  to 
be  carted  about  from  one  museum  to  another  I  feel 
as  if  they  are  alive-as  if  your  illustrious  father  wiU 

n  *^  *  ""^^  *^«  ^^®»  ^e  *ears  them  from  the 
wall.   They  were  not  ordered  from  a  shop,  and  unpacked 
and  stuck  aU  over  the  chapel  like  so  much  waU^tpei! 
from  Pans.    They* represent  the  life  and  miracleT^d 
martyrdom  of  a  saint  of  this  Order-a  saint  of  the 
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Portugueee  Benedictine  congregation  who  spent  ten 
yeurs  in  this  monastery.  He  died  in  your  England,  for 
the  Faith.' 

She  moved  uneasily.  Thinking  he  was  gaining  his 
point  Antonio  continued : 

*  Those  tiles  were  not  the  work  of  one  hireling  artist. 
In  a  sense  the  whole  community  drew  and  painted 
them.  Until  they  were  turned  out  the  monks  cherished 
the  archives  of  their  abbey ;  and  these  shewed  how, 
under  three  successive  Abbots,  the  cartoons  gradually 
grew  to  perfection.  Look.  From  here  you  can  see  the 
cemetery  where  the  bones  of  those  dead  monks  lie. 
Their  souls  will  bless  you  from  heaven  if  you  will  spare 
the  chapel  they  made  so  glorious.' 

'Senhor  da  Bocha,'  said  Isabel,  dryly  and  rather 
coldly, '  we  are  at  crow  purposes.  You  will  be  shocked  ; 
but  I  can't  he^  it.  I  don't  believe  in  nurnks  and  monas- 
teries, nuns  and  nunneries.  The  mcaiks'  heaven  is 
my  hell.  Their  God  is  my  Devil.  Forgive  me  if  I  hurt 
you ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  only  two 
kinds  of  monks.  Those  who  are  not  fanati(»  are  hypo- 
crites ;  and  those  who  are  not  hypocrites  are  fsnatioe. 
How  can  any  really  sane  and  honest  man  wordiip  the 
Creator  by  despising  His  creation  ?  ' 

Antonio  was  about  to  reply,  when  she  added  hastily  : 

•  No.  Forgive  me.  I  have  spokm  too  plainly.  Let 
me  return  to  the  point.  I  mean  this  :  on  behatf  of  any 
ordinary  man  or  woman  who  loves  this  place  for  old 
sakes'  sake  I  woidd  work  my  hardest  to  spare  it.  But  not 
for  dead  monks.' 

'  Then  work  your  hariest  for  me,'  pleaded  Antonio 
eagerly.  '  Don't  you  regard  me  as  an  ordinary  man, 
who  loves  the  place  for  old  sakes'  sake  ? ' 
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No  I  don*^  she  «id,  wcomiiig  W  eiwe.  •You 
•»  aot  «  ordmMy  num.  You  wUl  grieve  over  tiie 
•wfe^  for  a  few  days;  then,  amidst  your  many 
totwert,.  yon  will  forget  tiiem.  Or.  better  rtiU.  you 
inn  oome  to  be  glad  that  they  hare  been  taken  aiay 

SL™-^  •  ?''*""?  ^■^^'^  "^P"^*^  "d  placed 
wbere  milhons  of  people  can  see  them  and  admire  them.* 

You  mean.'  he  said  Bcomfully,  'that  if  I  were  a 
poor  man;  if  I  had  a  beautiful  wife ;  if  she  and  I  had 
grown  up  together  ahnost  from  the  cradle ;  if  her  life 
were  altogether  bound  up  with  mine-you  mean  that 

!l!r**?"J/i!!**^  ^^  ***'  ™y  ^y  *««»  «»d  shew  her 
every  night  from  the  stage  of  a  theatie,  to  a  thousand 

pegjle.  .  .you  mean.  I  ought  to  be  grateful  and  glad  I" 
His  own  illustration  startled  him.    It  had  leapt  into 

T*-S^  r"?  """^  *^°*  ^  **P*  ^*»»o«*  ^  consent.    It 
starred  Isabel  still  more;  for  the  tones  in  which  it  was 

^i?        _7*"  ^"^^  **^  ^^«»-    Once  more  she  lost 
the  mastwy  over  her  eyes. 

•  Wemust  be  going.'  she  said  curtly,  as  soon  as  she 
oouJd  frame  a  sentence. 

They  deeoended  through  the  wood  without  further 
^h  until  the  monastery  gleamed  between  the  trees. 
Then  Isabel  haltad  and  said  : 

'  You  ought  to  believe  that  I  am  a  better  judge  than 
you  of  my  father's  character.  I  repeat  that  I  shall  do 
More  harm  than  good  by  asking  him  to  spare  these 
titos.    To  ask  him  such  a  thing  will  be  a  more  difficult 

and  unpleasant  task  than  you  imagine.    But.  if  nothing 
else  will  satisfy  you,  I  wiD  try.'  ^^ 

'I  thank  you  with  all  my  soul.'  answered  the  monk. 

But  I  wiU  exact  no  promisee.    As  you  say,  you  are  the 
best  judge. 
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*  Lefe  ma  ipeftk  one  more  woid— for  your  oomfori,* 
die  ttdded.  'This  morning  my  fathw  returned  from 
the  ohapel  dejected.  He  is  no  longer  confident  thftt  he 
can  strip  the  aculejos  from  the  wall.  Remember,  not 
a  single  tile  must  be  broken  or  the  buyer  will  not  have 
them.   My  father  may  fail.' 

*  God  grant  he  may,'  said  Antonio  fervently. 

'  Ton  must  indulge  me,*  she  answered,  *  if  I  find  it  a 
trifle  hard  to  say  Amen.' 
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VI 

Thit  fonnd  young  Crowberry  smoking  ft  cigar  ontnda 
the  principal  door  of  tlie  monaateiy. 

'  An  the  others  inside  ?  '  Isabel  asked. 

Young  Crowbeny  meditated  a  few  moments.  Then, 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  like  a  dame-oohool 
ohiW  repeating  a  lesson,  he  answered  in  an  absurd 
momot<Mie : 

'  I  am  Abbot  of  all  I  surrey. 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 

From  the  centre  right  down  to  the  say 

I  am  free  to  behave  like  a  brute.* 

•  He  is  trying  to  make  a  parody  on  some  lines  by 
Cowper,  one  of  our  EngUsh  poets  who  died  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,*  Isabel  explained  to  the  bewiklered 
Antonio.  '  I  suppose  he  means  the  others  have  gone 
back  home.' 

'Our  respeotivo  sires  have  verily  got  them  gone,* 
said  young  Crowberry.  And,  dropping  his  affectation, 
he  added,  *  I  don't  know  how  you  managed  to  miss  'em, 
coming  down  from  the  house.' 

•  Why  have  they  gone  away  ?  *  • 

•  To  mix  a  new  mixture.    Sir  Percy  has  an  idea.' 
Isabel  led  the  way  into  the  monastery.    She  entered 

It  with  a  proprietary  air  which  made  the  monk  suspect 
that  Sir  Percy  had  deceived  her  and  that  she  believed 
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thft  plMe  to  be  wholly  paid  for.  Suspidoii  beouM 
oerteinty.  He  felt  oonrinoed  that  this  wm  not  a  woman 
who  wonld  knowingly  lend  herself  to  Sir  PWoy's  bargain 
with  the  Visconde. 
*  Shew  me  one  of  the  monks*  cells,*  she  commancted. 
Antonio  hesiUted.  The  spectacle  of  a  gracefnl  girl 
tripping  atong  the  stem  and  dark  corridors  had  already 
given  him  a  slight  shock.  But  the  cells  I  Into  whose 
cell  ooukl  he  take  her  ?  Decidedly  he  had  no  right  to 
shew  her  any  save  his  own. 

To  his  own  they  went.  The  monk  conkl  never  enter 
the  narrow  room  without  emotion,  and  he  was  forced 
to  go  to  the  window  to  hide  his  anguish.  What  if  this 
shoukl  prove  to  be  his  last  entrance?  What  if  Sir 
Percy  should  indeed  defile  and  destroy  the  whole  abbey  ? 
'  It*B  actually  dean,*  said  Isabel,  amaced. 
'  What  did  you  expect  ?  '  asked  Antonio,  turning 
round  and  speaking  coldly. 

*  rye  no  idea.  But  I  know  I  didn't  expect  cleanliness,* 
she  said.  '  Who  is  this  bishop  T  Th^  seem  to  have 
skick  his  portrait  up  all  oyer  the  place.* 

'  He  is  not  a  bishop,*  put  in  young  Crowbwrry.  '  He 
is  Saint  Benedict,  the  great  Abbot,  father  of  all  the 
mcmks  of  the  West.' 

Antonio  started.  The  young  man*8  tone  was  reepeot- 
fnl,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  speaking  sympathe- 
tically of  matters  about  which  he  had  been  reading  and 
thinking,  Isabel,  howerw,  took  little  notice  (rf  the 
answw."  As  usual,  she  hardly  recognised  young  Grow- 
berry's  continued  existence.  One  after  another  she 
pulled  out  Antonio's  empty  drawers  and  opened  his 
empty  cupboards.  Had  she  realised  that  the  monks 
had  bem  expelled  only  seveir  years  before  and  that 
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many  of  them  must  be  still  living,  nothing  in  the  world 
would  have  induced  her  to  pry  into  their  sanota  ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  she  pictured  the  monks  of  Portugal 
pretty  much  as  she  pictured  the  monks  of  old  England. 
To  her  they  were  forgotten  men,  vanished  into  dust 
ages  ago ;  and  there  could  be  no  more  indelioaoy  in 
ransacking  their  old  haunts  than  in  examining  the 
soidptures  of  a  long-empty  sarcophagus. 

From  the  cell  they  went  to  the  cloister.  There  Isabel 
quickly  espied  the  spiral  staircase  ;  and,  having  ascended 
it,  she  sat  down  on  Antonio's  favourite  seat  of  cork. 
The  quiet  beauty  of  the  scene  subdued  her ;  and  not  a 
syllable  was  spoken  until  they  had  retraced  their  steps 
and  reached  the  monks'  entrance  to  the  chapel. 

Before  setting  foot  in  the  monastery  young  Crowberry 
had  thrown  away  his  cigar ;  and  on  the  chapel  thres- 
hold, with  unostentatious  reverence,  he  uncovered  his 
head.    They  went  in,  young  Crowberry  leading. 

No  irreparable  injury  had  been  done.  Only  in  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  nave  was  there  any  trace  of 
Sir  Percy's  operations.  He  had  taken  down  pait  of  a 
creamy  marble  cornice  which  ran  along  the  top  edge 
of  the  azulejoB,  level  with  the  sills  of  the  high- 
placed  windows.  A  circular  saw  occupied  the  marble's 
old  place.  On  the  floor  were  two  carboys  of  acid,  a 
short  ladder,  and  half  a  dozen  chisels,  large  and  small 
By  tacit  consent  none  of  the  three  mentioned  this 
display  of  apparatus.  Indeed,  they  affected  not  to 
see  it.  Young  Crowberry  still  took  the  initiative. 
Standing  opposite  the  western  wall,  he  besought 
Antonio  to  explain  the  azulejos. 

The  ten  blue-and-white  pictures  were  worked  out  in 
tiles  which  encrusted  the  walls  to  a  height  of  abodt 
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fifteen  feet.  There  was  one  on  each  side  of  the  grand 
western  door,  and  there  were  four  on  each  of  the  north 
and  Bonth  walls  of  the  nave.  Each  picture  measured 
about  twelve  feet  across  and  was  framed  in  decorative 
tile-work  wherein  green  and  yellow  were  added  to  the 
blue.  Antonio  b^an  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
weetom  door. 

'  First/  he  said,  '  we  have  the  Saint's  birth.  like 
our  divine  Lord,  he  was  bom  an  outcast.  His  mother 
and  father  were  on  pilgrimage.  Notice" the  Latin  scroll, 
Non  erai  eis  locus  in  diversorio :  "  There  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  inn."  Through  the  trees  you  see  the 
village  of  Caroavoa  as  it  was  before  the  earthquake, 
with  a  Gothic  church  and  two  spires.' 

The  next  picture  was  the  one  from  which  Sir  Percy 
had  removed  the  cornice  ;  but  Antonio  did  not  change 

his  tone. 

'  Second,' he  continued.  ♦  The  Saint's  boyhood.  The 
book  he  is  reading,  in  the  shadow  of  the  wayside  shrine, 
is  the'"  Little  Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin."  The  scroll 
reads,'  Zdua  domus  tuae  comedit  me :  "  The  zeal  of  thy 
house  hath  eaten  me  up."  The  games  the  other  bo3r8 
are  playing  are  played  in  Portuguese  villages  to-day. 
The  bullock-carts  are  unchanged  also.  Notice  the  two 
oats— lanky  oats  with  long  clever  heads;  they  are 
Portuguese  cats  all  over.' 

The  third  picture  was  pierced  by  the  doorway  which 
gave  access  to  the  cloisters ;  and  the  designers  of  the 
azulejoB  had  made  bold  use  of  what  might  have  been  a 
disfigurement.  The  picture  shewed  a  small  monastery. 
The  gables,  the  dormer  windows,  the  round  arches,  and 
the  stumpy  belfry  of  this  Uttle  monastery  were  de^Hoted 
in  blue,  on  the  tiles ;  but  where  there  ought  to  have 
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been  a  blue-painted  doorway  one  saw  the  Bolid  jamb 
and  lintel  of  the  doorway  through  which  young  CSrow- 
berry  and  the  others  had  entered  the  ohapel.  The  figure 
of  the  Saint  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  but  all  the  men 
and  women  in  the  picture  were  crowding  hurriedly 
towards  the  doorway  as  if  they  would  see  the  last  of 
somebody  who  had  passed  into  the  cloister.  Above  the 
soUd  lintel  ol  by  blue  bojrs  were  painted  lying  on 
their  chests  and  trying  to  look  down  into  the  building. 

•The  Saint,'  Antonio  explained,  'has  entered  a 
religious  house.  And  as  that  reUgious  house  was  this 
very  abbey,  you  see  the  point  of  the  doorway.  On  the 
scroll,  Magister  adest  et  vocat  te :  "  The  Master  is  here 
and  calleth  thee." ' 

Antonio  successively  pointed  out  the  pictuw*  of  the 
Saint's  first  Mass,  with  blue  angels  helping  to  uphold 
the  Chalice,  and  of  the  Saint's  first  miracle,  with  Oporto 
in  the  distance.  This  ended  the  series  on  the  north 
wall.  At  the  marble  balustrade  of  the  gilded  sanctuary, 
he  explained  the  stalls,  the  retablo,  and  the  boldly- 
ribbed  Gothic  vaulting,  at  least  a  century  older  than 
the  nave.  Then  he  worked  back  along  the  south  wall, 
making  short  comments  on  the  Saint's  shipwreck  and 
second  miracle,  his  preaching  to  prisoners,  his  landing 
in  England,  and  his  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster 
once  Benedictine. 

•Your  Westminster  Abbey  looks  strange,'  said 
Antonio.  *  It  is  before  the  alterations  of  Wren  ;  but 
I  admit  thj  faults  of  the  picture.  The  next  one  is  better. 
It  is  the  Saint's  death  at— I  think  you  pronounce  it 
Tyburn.  The  horses  and  most  of  the  faces  are  quite 
English.  The  hurdle  on  which  he  has  been  drawn  is 
broken.    Notice  the  one-eyed  man  with  the  butcher's 
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knife.  On  the  soroU  are  the  Saint'a  iwt  wordB,  the  same 
M  Saint  Stephen's,  Domine  ne  skUuaa  iUis  hoe  peeca- 
<vm :  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  * 

This  tentii  and  last  of  the  tile-pictures  was  on  the 
left  of  the  wesvem  door ;  but  not  until  Antonio  ceased 
speaking  did  he  notice  a  small  leather-covered  box 
resting  on  the  grcnnd  at  the  foot  of  the  green  and 
yellow  border  of  azulejos.  It  was  gilt-lettered  P.  L. 
K.-T.  The  lid  was  off,  shewing  the  stoppers  of  four 
chemisui'  bottles  and  some  fine  steel  tools. 

In  the  same  instant,  both  Antonio  and  young  Crow- 
berry  had  the  same  thought.  '  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge.'  The  words  were  grimly  appropriate 
to  Sir  Percy's  act  of  sacril^e ;  yet  young  Crowberry 
felt  sure  that  Antonio  had  only  recognised  their  appro- 
priateness when  it  was  too  late.  As  for  the  monk, 
although  his  eyes  met  Isabel's  for  no  more  than  a 
moment,  he  saw  that  she  was  wounded. 

'  When  was  the  Saint  hanged  ?  '  asked  young  Crow- 
berry,  in  order  to  end  the  awkward  pause.  '  In  what 
reignT  ' 

'  In  the  reign  of  Isabel,'  Antonio  answered. 

Young  Crowberry  opened  his  eyes  wide.  The  monk, 
however,  had  already  realised  his  second  mishap. 

*  I  mean  Elizabeth,  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  course,'  he 
burst  out.  'The  Portuguese  for  Elizabeth  is  Isabel. 
It's  the  same  name.' 

But  Miss  Kaye-Templeman  was  already  moving  to- 
wards the  cloister  doorway.  Antonio,  suddenly  losing 
his  EngUsh,  turned  desperately  to  young  Crowberry. 

'  You've  done  it  this  time,'  said  the  youth  dolefully. 

'Wait  here,'  commanded  Antonio,  in  Portuguese. 
•  Don't  follow.' 
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He  sprang  after  the  lady  and  overtook  her  in  the 
oloiater,  although  she  quickened  her  footsteps  at  the 
noise  of  Antonio's.  When  she  saw  that  explanations 
were  inevitable,  she  got  in  the  first  word. 

•  Senhor  da  Eocha,*  she  said,  haughtily, '  I  am  willing 
—perhaps  over  willing— to  be  talked  to.  But  I  decUne 
to  be  talked  at.  This  is  your  gratitude  for  my  offer 
of  help.  As  for  "  the  reign  of  Isabel,"  I  am  too  dull  to 
see  the  joke ;  but  I  can  see  the  insult.* 
She  walked  on. 

'Hear  me  one  moment,  I  entreat,'  cried  AntMiio. 
•  Have  we  not,  both  you  and  I,  enough  troubles,  solid 
troubles?  I  have  tcW  you  some  of  mine  ;  and,  although 
I  do  not  know  what  they  are,  I  can  see  that  you  have 
great  sorrows  too.  For  Heaven's  sake  let  us  not  add 
to  them  by  needless  misunderstandings.' 

He  kept  level  with  her  as  she  walked  ;  but  she  heard 
him  with  averted  eyes. 

'  I  swear,'  he  added,  '  that  I  was  not  talking  at  you. 
I  swear  I  didn't  catch  sight  of  your  father's  hateful 
tools  till  I  had  finished  spwJdng.  As  for  "  the  reign  of 
Isabel,"  I  am  a  Portuguese.  In  Portuguese  King  CJharles 
is  Carlos,  King  Edward  is  Duarte,  King  James  is  Thiago, 
Queen  EUzabeth  is  Isabel.  Those  bottles  and  tools 
upset  me  ;  and  I  forgot  to  translate  the  name.' 

When  he  saw  that  she  neither  voucbaafed  him  an 
answer  nor  paused  in  her  walk  his  pride  was  roused. 

•  One  minute  more,  and  I  will  not  trouble  the  Sen- 
horita  again,'  he  said,  with  as  much  hauteur  as  her  own. 
'  I  have  offered  an  explanation  and  I  have  sworn  that 
it  is  true.  As  for  insults,  I  never  give  them,  though 
I  receive  many.  You  are  neither  reasonable  nor  just.  I 
have  done.' 
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He  was  turning  away.  But  her  pride  broke  down. 
She  stopped  and  faced  him,  and  her  blue  eyes  suddenly 
shone  with  a  rush  of  tears. 

'  Tes,'  she  cried.  '  Scold  me,  abuse  me,  make  me 
wretched.  It  doesn't  seem  natural  for  anybody  to  be 
kind  very  long.  Hate  the  sight  of  me,  like  everybody 
else.  Cidl  me  unreasonable.  So  I  am.  Call  me  unjust. 
So  I  am.    If  there's  anything  more,  I'm  ready.' 

Antonio  stared  at  her  in  amazement  as  she  clenched 
her  fine  hands  and  stamped  one  of  her  small  feet.  *  All 
head  and  no  heart,'  young  Crowberry  had  said  of  this 
poor  Isabel ;  and,  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  monk 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that  young  Crowberry  was 
right.  Yet,  as  she  stood  wet-eyed  before  him,  she  seemed 
to  be  all  one  big,  bursting,  breaking  heart. 

Her  tears  helped  him  like  lenses  to  read  her  through 
and  through.  He  discerned  the  tragedy  of  her  girlhood, 
passed  between  a  selfish  woman  and  a  father  who  was 
half  a  madman.  He  pictured  her,  dragged  from  place 
to  place,  from  failure  to  failure,  from  humiliation  to 
humiliation.  He  understood  why  she  had  builded  icy 
barriers  of  pride  to  repel  the  insolent  pity  of  those  who 
found  entertainment  in  her  father's  fiascos.  And  he  saw, 
what  she  did  not  see  herself,  that  under  all  her  defences 
and  pretences  was  the  heart  of  a  Uttle  child.  He  was 
filled  with  a  yearning  to  comfort  her ;  but  he  could  only 
stand  and  gaze  at  her  with  infinite  compassion. 

•Yesterday,'  she  went  on,  'I  was  happy.  But  to- 
day ..  .' 

He  waited  for  her  to  say  *  I  am  miserable.'  But  she 
had  seen  the  pity  in  his  brown  velvet  eyes  and  it  stung 
her. 


To-day,'  she  said,  '  I  hate  you  I 
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VII 

As  the  main  path  from  the  monastery  to  the  guest- 
houBe  was  broad  and  open,  Miss  Kaye-Templeman  de- 
clined Antonio's  protection.  The  glance  and  tone, 
however,  which  softened  her  words  of  refusal  suggested 
to  the  monk  that  he  was  forgiven. 

*  You  can't  endure  my  escort,'  he  said,  with  a  ghost 
of  a  smile,  *  because  you  still  hate  me.' 

*  I  don't  hate  you,'  she  retorted.  '  I  never  did  hate 
you— not  you  in  particular.  For  the  moment  I  simply 
hated  every  thing  and  every  place  and  every  body. 
It's  over  now.  Pray  beUeve  I  don't  make  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  myself  often.  And  please  forget,  if  you  can, 
that  I  was  so  weak  and  silly.  Good-bye.  I  will  tell  my 
father  you  are  still  at  the  abbey.' 

Antonio  returned  to  the  chapel.  Young  Crowberry 
was  kneeling  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  altar,  facing  the 
empty  tabernacle.  He  rose  in  confusion  and  came  to 
meet  the  monk. 

'  I  thought  you  had  taken  her  up  to  the  guest-house,' 
he  said,  as  they  walked  out  into  the  cloisters.  *  I  heard 
you  both  go  outside.  I  suppose  you  wasted  your  breath. 
Isabel  Kaye-Templeman  will  never  forgive  you.' 
^  *  The  Senhorita  has  forgiven  me  already,'  said  Antonio. 
'  Or,  to  be  exact,  my  explanation  is  accepted.' 

*  Then  you've  some  magic  power  over  her,'  declared 
young  Crowberry.    *  I  thought  so  yesterday,  at  dinner. 
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Now,  I  am  sure  of  it.    With  everybody  ebe  she's  m 
hard  as  nails.' 

*I  imagine  that  bitter  experiences  have  made  her 
snspicioas  and  reserved,'  said  Antonio.  'For  that  I 
dcm't  blame  her.  But  one  thing  pains  me,  beyond 
words.  I  can  understand  Miss  Kaye-Templeman  having 
prejudices  against  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but  she  seems 
equally  contemptuous  of  all  religion.* 

•  At  Sir  Percy's  house,'  explained  young  Crowberry, 
•  or  more  strictly  speaking,  at  Sir  Percy's  innumerable 
houses  and  lod^^ngs,  you  can  depend  on  meeting,  any 
Sunday  night,  half  a  dozen  second-rate  men  of  science. 
They're  all  anti-Christians  and  most  of  them  are  blank 
atheists.  I've  heard  them  talk  two  or  three  times. 
Their  position  seems  to  be  that  we  know  more  than  our 
grandfathers  did  about  the  way  the  world  is  made; 
and,  therefore,  the  world  made  itself.  They  can't  argue  ; 
or,  if  they  can,  they  don't.  They  coolly  take  it  for 
granted  that  everybody  who  still  cUngs  to  Christianity 
is  an  antiquated  fool.' 

•  You  think  clearly,  Edward,  and  you  talk  sensibly.  In 
a  minute  I'm  going  to  ask  you  about  yourself,'  said 
Antonio.  '  But  tell  me.  How  far  has  this  poor  Miss 
Isabel  been  perverted  by  what  she  has  heard  ? ' 

'  When  she  consented  to  come  and  live  here,'  Edward 
replied,  'I  heard  somebody  ask  her  how  she  would 
get  on  without  an  English  church.  Isabel  simply 
answered  :  "  If  I've  given  up  church-going  in  England, 
why  should  I  begin  it  again  in  Portugal  ?  "  '     ! 

They  emerged  from  the  building  and  looked  up  the 
paths  ;  but  Sir  Percy  was  not  in  sight.  Antonio  led  his 
companion  back  to  the  spiral  stairway ;  and  when 
they  were  seated  on  the  roof  of  the  cloister  he  drew 
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forth  the  truth  oonoeming  young  drowbeny's  ststo  ci 
mind  and  soul. 

From  his  English  journals  and  reviews  the  monk  had 
gathered  some  imperfect  notions  of  the  new  eoolesiastioal 
movement  which  a  scholar  of  Cambridge  had  set  going 
at  Oxford.  He  knew  the  names  of  Pusey  and  of  New- 
man, and  was  conversant  with  the  main  argument  of 
the  notorious  'Tract  Ninety,'  although  it  had  issued 
from  the  press  only  a  few  months  before.  But  it  was 
from  the  lips  of  Edward  Crowberry  that  he  received 
his  first  'connected  account  of  the  matter.  The  young 
man,  as  Antonio  had  said,  thought  clearly  and  talked 
sensibly.  Unlike  the  leaders  of  the  movement  he  was 
unembarrassed  by  the  need  to  reconcile  his  new  find- 
ingc  with  his  old  utterances ;  and  therefore  he  saw 
farther  than  much  wiser  men  into  the  movement's 
future.  Perhaps  some  of  his  more  striking  sentences 
had  adhered  to  his  mind  after  the  perusal  of  books  and 
articles ;  but  he  understood  what  he  had  read,  and 
he  had  made  it  his  own. 

'Our  English  sceptics,'  he  said,  'have  thought  to 
take  away  from  us  our  Christianity.  Our  Christianity 
remains ;  and  we  are  also  regaining  the  Church.  In 
England  the  very  idea  of  the  Chiirch  had  almost  passed 
away.  Our  bishops  had  almost  ceased  to  rule  and  to 
teach.  Our  sacraments  had  become  mere  commemora- 
tions— like  birthdajTs  and  anniversaries.  But  the  Church 
is  emerging  from  the  mists.  I  believe  that  in  a  hundred 
years  from  now  hardly  any  Christianity  will  be  pro- 
fessed save  in  commimion  with  the  Church.  On  the 
one  side  we  shall  have  the  ancient  Church,  boldly 
affirming  supernatural  religion,  proclaiming  the  deposit 
of  faith,  cherishing  her  holy  mysteries;   and,  on  Uie 
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ollier,  m  ■luJI  !»▼«  *  g^**^  ^^'^  ^  thinkers  and 
teMhen  for  whom  thii  world  is  *U.  The  nondescript 
wftTerers,  betwixt  and  between,  will  disappear.  There 
will  be  only  Isabel  Kay-Templemans  and  .  .  .' 

•  And  Edward  Crowberrys,'  said  Antonio,  coming  to 
the  relief  of  his  modesty.  '  You  prophesy  boldly.  But 
please  make  one  point  still  plainer.  What  will  this 
CJhnroh  be  ?  I  have  read  something  about  a  Via  Media. 
Many  of  your  writers  seem  to  think  there  will  be  three 
CJhurohes,  the  Eastern,  the  Western,  and  the  English- 
Constantinople,  Rome,  and  Canterbury..  They  seem  to 
believe  that  the  Church  of  England  can  purge  herself 
of  heresy  while  persisting  in  schism.    Am  I  right  ?  * 

•You  are  right,'  said  young  Crowberry.  'That  is 
their  hope.  But  do  not  judge  them  harshly.  There  is 
much  in  our  national  Church  for  us  Englishmen  to  be 
proud  of.  And  there  is  much  in  our  history,  much  in 
our  temperament,  which  will  make  our  return  to  the 
Roman  obedience  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow.  I  know  Uttle 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  There  are  hardly  any  English 
books  abowt  it.  But  what  has  the  East  to  do  with 
England  '  On  tl«>  point  which  divided  West  and  East, 
England  beliet  *rith  the  West.  No.  The  only  Church 
to  which  we  cm>  return  is  the  Church  from  which  we 

broke  away.'  ^    .   x     • 

ng  and  ^wiguine,    returned  Antomo. 
mce  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
*  ied.     But  I  believe  that,  before 
^,  you  will  see  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals retuiBB^  home  one  by  one.    You  have  told 
me  that  these  ean    4  men  in  Oxford  claim  to  be  fighting 
the  battle  of  tke    apostolical  Succession.    Those  men 
will  soon  learn  ^mh    «»y  ar«  alrewiy  well  advanced  on 
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th«  roMi  to  re-nnion  with  tlie  ApottoUo  See.  The 
Ohnroh  in  Engknd  wm  deatroyed  by  moiurohs*  com- 
muidi  and  by  Uwyen' pens ;  but  it  oumot  be  raetored. 
bodily,  by  similar  means.  It  will  be  rebuilt  out  of 
individual  converts,  like  the  Churches  founded  by  the 
apostles.  It  wiU  not  be  a  wholesale,  sudden,  man- 
made  event  like  the  conversion  of  the  Franks  after 
tiie  baptism  of  dovis.' 

They  sat  silent,  looking  across  the  sea  towards  Eng- 
land, the  hidden  and  beloved  isle.  At  length  Antonio 
aaked: 

'Does  your  father  know  which  way  your  thoughts 
are  running  7 ' 

'My  father  drinks  and  swears,*  young  Crowberry 
answered.  *  But  according  to  his  Ughts  he  is  a  Christian. 
It  is  his  teachers'  fault,  not  his  own,  that  he  behevee 
the  Pope  to  be  Anti-Christ,  or  the  Man  of  Sin,  or  the 
Scarlet  Woman.  He  ceased  to  road  and  think  so  long 
ago  that  his  ideas  cannot  be  changed.  What  would  you 
have  me  do?  I  say  nothing.  I  go  my  own  way. 
The  same  with  my  friends.  They  think  I'm  a  mere 
rattle  like  a  few  dry  peas  in  a  box.  Let  them.  I 
prefer  it.' 

'  But,  sooner  or  later,  you  must  take  the  great  step 
and  you  must  declare  it.  What  will  your  father  sav 
then  ? '  J  J 

'  He  will  say  what  he  always  says  when  I  cross  him 

that  I  shan't  have  a  penny  of  his  money.  If  he  were 
still  rich  I  could  stand  up  and  simply  say,*"  Sir,  keep 
the  money ;  only  pray  let  me  call  my  soul  my  own." 
But  I  know,  and  he  knows,  and  each  of  us  knows  the 
other  knows,  that  there  won't  be  a  penny  to  leave.  In 
his  old  age  I  must  support  my  father,  and  I  shall  be 
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proud  to  do  it.    But.  meanwhile,  I  can  ooly  hoid  my 
toogve.* 
MtM  another  long  paiue  the  monk  udd  : 

*  One  more  question.  This  young  lady  Isabel.  You 
were  ao  eager  to  know  my  opinion  of  her.  Why  ?  la 
there  anything  between  you  ? ' 

Toung  Crowberry  laughed  aloud  ;  and  only  when  hia 
laughter  had  subsided  through  many  guffaws  and 
ohuoklingB  oould  he  speak. 

'  Is  there  anything  between  me  and  iRabel  ?  '  he 
echoed.  *  Yes.  There  is.  By  Jove,  there's  a  good 
deal.  There's  an  iron  door.  There's  a  brick  wall.  No, 
a  stone  wall— etone-oold,  like  a  wall  of  ice.  Anything 
between  us  ?  There's  the  whole  world ;  also  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  fixed  stars,  not  to  mention  a  few 
comets  and  the  Milky  Way.'    And  he  chuckled  again. 

'Yet  you're  greatly  interested  in  her,'  objected 
Antonio. 

*  No  doubt,'  admitted  young  Crowberry.  *  I'm  in- 
quisitive. I'm  mightily  curious  to  know  what  there  is 
behind  the  iron  door,  what  there  is  over  the  brick  wall. 
Not  that  it  is  reciprocal.  Isabel  thinks  of  me  as  a  mere 
infant.  Or,  rather,  Isabel  doesn't  think  of  me  at  all. 
She  can't  remember  my  existence ;  and  I  can't  foiget 
hers.  She  rubs  up  my  quills  the  wrong  way ;  but  I 
can't  even  prick  her  fingers.' 

'  You  know  her  ten  times  better  than  I  do,'  said 
Antonio.  'Yet,  after  our  two  meetings,  I  suspect 
that  you  misjudge  her.  Any  hardness — and  I  haven't 
found  her  so  hard,  after  all — ^may  be  her  misfortvme, 
rather  than  her  fault,  like  hrr  irreligion.  To  tell  the  truth, 
Edward,  I  thought  you  wanted  to  marry  her.' 

*  Marry  Isabel  ?  '  whistled  the  young  man.    '  I  might 
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as  well  propose  to  marry  Helen  or  Oeopatra.  Bj  the 
way,  I  don't  believe  that  either  Helen  or  Cleopatra  was 
half  so  good-looking  as  Isabel.  She's  younger  than 
either  of  'em ;  but  the  point  is  that  she's  three  years 
older  than  poor  little  Edward.  No.  Fortunately  I 
don't  want  Isabel.  If  I  did,  it  ▼'ould  be  a  sad  case  of 
unrequited  affection.' 

He  fixed  his  eyes  once  more  on  the  far-spread  waters. 
When  he  spoke  again,  it  was  with  a  solemnity  in  strange 
contrast  with  his  interlude  of  jesting. 

*  Senhor  da  Bocha,'  he  said.  '  I  shall  never  marry. 
For  months  this  has  been  growing  clearer  and  clearer 
to  my  mind.  For  the  present  I  shall  stick  to  my  engineer- 
ing. I  shall  make  more  in  ten  years  out  of  tunnels  and 
embankments  than  my  father  has  made  in  thirty  out 
of  barrels  and  bottles.  And  afterwards  ?  I  don't  know. 
But  something  is  in  store  for  me  which  forbids  me  to 
marry.' 

His  words  moved  Antonio  deeply.  Sixteen  years 
before,  his  own  vocation  had  proclaimed  itself  to  his 
soul  in  this  very  way.  He  tunned  ireverent  eyes  upon 
his  companion ;  for  had  not  God  chosen  this  strange 
youth  to  be  a  priest  and  perhaps  a  monk  ?  In  repose 
Edward  Crowberry's  face  was  not  without  nobility. 
For  the  first  time  Antonio  thoroughly  understood  him. 
He  perceived  that  Edward's  quic^ess  to  seize  the 
humours  of  life  connoted  a  deep  sense  of  its  pathos. 
Under  the  glittering  spray  of  his  jests  and  sarcasms 
was  an  unending  undertone  of  world-woe.  Yoimg  Crow- 
berry  saw,  better  than  others,  the  sharp  outlines  of 
Time's  successive  moments  because  their  infinitely 
varying  curves  and  angles  cut  brilliant  patterns  in  the 
near  background  of  Eternity. 
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An  inward  voice  spoke  to  Antonio.  It  was  as  clear 
as  any  of  the  commands  which  had  guided  him  in  the 
great  crises  of  his  history;  and  he  obeyed  it  without 
parleying. 

•  Let  us  go  down,'  he  said. 

They  went  down.  Sir  Percy  had  not  arrived.  The 
monk  walked  out  and  scanned  the  path.    Nobody  was 

in  sight. 

•  You  beUeve,'  he  said  to  young  Crowberry,  as  he 
re-entered  the  chapel,  '  that  some  work,  some  sacred* 
work,  is  reserved  for  you  in  the  future  T  Are  you  wiUing 
to  do  a  good  work  this  very  night  ?  ' 

•  You  mean,'  said  the  youth,  '  am  I  willing  to  sit  up 
with  you  and  to  disprove  that  monstrous  tale  about  a 
monk's  ghost?    I  am  wiUing.    I  told  you  so  yesterday.' 

'  No  and  Yes,'  Antonio  answered.  '  We  will  disprove 
the  midnight  ghost.  But  I  mean  something  else.  Will 
you  work  with  me  against  Sir  Percy  to  save  these 
azulejos  T  ' 

Young  Crowberry  started. 

'It  smacks  of  disloyalty  to  your  friends,  of  dis- 
obedience to  your  father,  of  deceit  all  round,'  Antonio 
went  on.  *  But  think.  We  cannot  serve  your  friends 
and  your  father  better  than  by  frustrating  a  sacrilege  of 
which  they  will  be  ashamed  when  the  gains  are  epeat. 
Remember,  these  azulejos  are  not  Sir  Percy's.  He 
has  paid  to  the  Government,  which  stole  this  place, 
hardly  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  price,  and  he  has  no 
right  to  carry  a  handful  of  dust  or  a  chip  of  stone  out- 
side the  gates.  Don't  answer  me  in  a  hurry.  Rrfiwe 
if  your  conscience  so  bids  you,  and  I  shall  not  complain.* 
He  walked  away  and  sat  down  in  his  old  stall.  Young 
Crowberry  moved  slowly  to  the  white  marble  doorpost 
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Mt  in  tile  blue  midst  of  the  asukjos  and  leaned  against 
it,  with  his  head  bowed.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes  he 
stoode  boldly  up  to  the  sanctuary  raiL  and  said  : 

'  I  wiU  help.' 

Footsteps  resounded  in  the  cloister,  and,  a  few  seconds 
later,  lir.  Growbeny  and  Sir  Percy  appeared,  talking 
budly.  They  kept  their  hats  on  their  heads  and  their 
cigars  in  their  mouths.  The  baronet,  who  carried  a 
glazed  jar,  was  so  intent  on  his  operations  that  he  for- 
got to  greet  the  monk. 

*  Well  ? '  asked  Mr.  Growberry,  sidling  close  to 
Antonio.  '  You've  turned  up  ?  And  you've  come  to 
your  senses  ? ' 

'  From  your  point  of  view,  my  answer  is  No,'  said  the 
monk.  '  I  have  not  come  to  my  senses.  Has  Sir  Percy 
come  to  his  ?  Does  he  still  persist  in  removing  what  isn't 
his  own? ' 

'  H&  persists,'  said  Mr.  Growberry.  '  And  I  can't 
blame  him.  If  he  doesn't  steal  the  stuff,  somebody  else 
will.  Now  take  my  advice.  Don't  be  an  ass.  Ten 
minutes  ago,  up  at  the  house.  Sir  Percy  nearly  blew  his 
daughter's  head  off  for  suggesting  that  the  azulejos 
should  be  left  alone.  They've  got  to  come  down.  Give 
him  a  lift  and  you  can  make  your  own  terms  about  the 
lease  of  the  vineyards.  Gross  him,  and  you  will  lose 
the  vineyards — and  the  azulejos'll  come  down  all  the 
same.' 

*  Hallo,  you've  come ! '  bawled  out  Sir  Percy  to 
Antonio.  *  We've  been  waiting  for  you  all  day.  Hurry 
up  and  look  at  my  saw.' 

The  monk  stepped  forward. 

The  frame  of  the  circular  saw  was  ingeniously  secured 
to  the  face  of  the  azulejos  by  means  of  leather  suckers, 
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Booh  as  boys  play  with  among  cobble-stones.  This 
simple  and  portable  device  served  its  purpose  without 
doing  the  tiles  the  smallest  harm.  The  saw  itself  had 
a  gear  which  caused  it  to  descend  in  the  frame  as  the 
teeth  out  their  way  downward.  Mounting  the  short 
ladder  at  Sir  Percy's  bidding,  Antonio  saw  that  a  groove 
had  been  chiselled  in  the  cement  and  that  it  was  filled 
with  an  evil-smelling  mixture  of  acids. 

♦  First,  we  took  off  that  white  stone,'  explained  Sir 
Percy,  pointing  to  the  marble  cornice.  'D'ye  seeT 
Then  we  cut  out  this  channel.  D'ye  see  T  Mark  ^e 
principle.  The  great  thing  is,  not  to  try  and  get  the 
aiulejos  off  the  cement,  but  to  get  the  cement,  azulejos, 
and  aU,  off  the  waU.  D'ye  see  ?  It  doesn't  matter 
how  rough  we  are  with  the  front  of  the  wall  and  the 
back  of  the  cement,  so  long  as  we  don't  crack  the  tile. 
That's  the  principle.  D'ye  see  ?  Now,  pour  in  a  pmt 
or  so  of  this.'  . 

•  You'll  do  it  better  yourself,'  said  Antomo,  descend- 
ing the  ladder.  Sir  Percy  promptly  climbed  up  and 
poured  out  another  acid  from  his  stone  jar.  ^ 

*  The  acids  rot  the  cement,'  he  went  on.  '  That's  the 
principle.  They  disintegrate  it.  You  see?  Then  the 
saw  sets  to  work.  It  goes  through  the  cement  as  if  it  s 
Bath  brick.  We  shaU  get  down  two  lots  of  azulejos  m 
two  places.  That'll  give  us  elbow-room  for  cutting 
through  the  cement  backs  of  the  lot  between  with  a 
mason's  saw.  You  understand— a  long  saw  with  two 
handles?  D'ye  see  ?  The  acid  and  the  round  saw  here 
and  there ;   and  the  long  saw  in  between.    That's  the 

principle.' 
The  baronet  stared  at  Antonio,   waiting   for  His 
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'  Well  r  '  he  demanded  impatiently. 

'  I  am  quite  unable,'  said  the  monk  oooUy,  '  to  sug- 
gest the  smallest  improvement  in  your  Excellency's 
inventicm.  But  the  daylight  is  failing.  If  your  Ez- 
oeUenoy  works  by  candle-light  or  lamp-Iig^t,  some 
asttlejos  will  probably  be  broken.  Let  the  acids  work 
aU  night ;  and  let  us  all  meet  here  at  eight  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.' 

*  Nonsense,'  cried  Sir  Po^cy.  *  We've  time  to  get  down 
the  first  lot.' 

'  And  what  about  dinner  ?  '  asked  Crowberry  p^e,  in 
great  alarm. 

'  Yes.    Dinner  ?  *  echoed  Crowberry  fila. 

*  Dinner  be  hanged ! '  cried  Sir  Percy  angrily. 
*Tour  Excellency  must  give  the  acids  all  night  to 

work,'  said  Antonio. 

'Tes,  your  Excellency  really  must,'  added  young 
Crowberry.  'Perhaps  your  Excellency  has  forgotten 
that  the  great  Carthaginian  Hannibal  Ukewise  em- 
ployed an  acid — namely  vinegar — ^to  make  rocks  friable, 
during  his  famous  crossing  of  the  Alps,  as  is  narrated 
by  the  historian  livy  in  his  twenty-first  book.  I 
know  the  passage  well,  having  had  to  copy  it  out 
twenty  times  at  school  for  putting  pepper  in  the  usher's 
pipe.' 

'  Shut  up ! '  snapped  his  indignant  father.  But  the 
youth  was  not  abashed. 

*  11  Hannibal  left  his  puddles  of  vinegar  out  all  night,' 
he  said,  '  I,  for  one,  cannot  be  a  party  to  your  Ex- 
oelknoy's  doing  differently.    I'm  off.' 

He  moved  away.  Antonio  followed.  Mr.  Crowberry 
senior,  glad  of  any  excuse  to  get  back  punctually  for 
dinner,  hurried  in  their  train.    Sir  Percy  gaped  after 
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them  in  deep  disgust.    Then  he  flung  down  his  chisel 
apon  the  pavement  and  strode  out  after  the  others. 

•  At  eleven  o'clock  to-night,'  whispered  young  Crow- 
bmy  in  Antonio's  ear. 

*  At  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,'  said  Antonio 
in  a  loud  voice. 

He  went  lis  way  and  they  went  theirs. 
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Had  the  black  monk's  ghoat  attended  his  vigil  in  the 
abbey  chapel  young  Crowberry  could  hardly  have  seen 
it.  His  labours  among  the  azulejos  preoccupied  him  for 
over  four  hours,  and  if,  was  within  an  hour  of  dawn 
when  he  stole  back  on  dp-toe  to  his  room  in  the  guest- 
house. 

As  for  Antonio,  he  did  not  go  to  bed  at  all.  After 
parting  from  young  Crowberry  at  the  chapel -door, 
he  hastened  straight  to  wake  up  Jos6 ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  made  sure  that  Jos6  understood  the  part  he  had 
to  play,  it  was  time  for  the  monk's  morning  splash  in 
the  deepest  pool  of  the  brook.  After  Antonio  had  shaved 
and  dressed  himself  with  unusual  care,  both  master  and 
man  sat  down  to  a  first  breakfast  much  ampler  than 
usual ;  for  who  could  tell  what  might  befall  ? 

The  monk  took  care  to  arrive  a  few  minutes  late  at  the 
chapel.    Sir  Percy  was  there  aheady,  high  on  his  ladder. 

'  Hallo,'  he  cried,  without  wasting  breath  or  time  in 
saying  a  Good  morning.  '  The  stuff  works.  D'ye  hear? 
It  works.    We  shall  cut  through  the  cement  like  cheese.' 

'Don't  say  cheese,'  pleaded  young  Crowberry,  ap- 
pearing in  the  doorway.  '  It  makes  me  hungry.  Say 
putty,  or  chalk,  or  soft  soap.' 

He  was  swept  into  the  chapel  by  Mrs.  Baxter,  who 
suddenly  filled  the  doorway  like  a  wave  bursting  through 
an  arch  on  a  limestone  coast.   Behind  Mrs.  Baxter  could 
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be  heard  the  loud  yoioe  of  JSx.  Crowberry.  Antonio 
advanced  to  greet  the  lady  and  to  express  his  hope  that 
she  was  well. 

'No,  Signor  Da  Rocha,  I  am  not  well,'  responded 
Mrs.  Baxter  tartly.  '  Since  you  ask  me,  I  am  very  ill 
indeed.  But  who  cares  ?  I  have  long  ceased  to  look 
for  gratitude ;  but  it  seems  that  I  must  no  fonger  expect 
common  humanity.' 

'  By  common  humanity,  ma'am,'  said  young  Crow- 
berry,  *  I  assume  you  mean  ham  and  egga,  or  possibly 
kidneys  and  bacon.  I  too,  alas,  have  looked  for  them 
in  vain.' 

'I  allude,'  said  Mrs.  Baxter  severely,  'to  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  dragged  from  bed,  despite  my  sick  and 
suffering  condition,  without  a  morsel  of  breakfast,  to 
catch  my  death  of  cold  at  an  unearthly  hour  in  this 
living  tomb.  I  do  not  allude,  Mr.  Edward,  to  kidneys 
and  bacon.' 

'  What's  this  about  kidne3rs  and  bacon  ?  '  demanded 
Mr.  Crowberry,  hurrying  up  with  an  eagerness  which 
made  him  almost  sprightly.  '  Where  ?  When  ?  How 
on  earth  have  you  managed  it  ?  ' 

Antonio  abandoned  the  two  voluptuaries  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  young  Crowberry ;  for  Isabel  was 
standing  in  the  doorway.  Her  walk  through  the  morn- 
ing air  had  painted  her  cheeks  a  delicate  rose-pink  ; 
but,  as  she  stood  among  them  with  white  ungloved 
hands  shewing  against  her  blue  dress  of  fine  stuff,  and 
with  a  large  white  feather  curled  round  her  blue  hat, 
she  seemed  like  the  azulejos,  all  blue  and  white. 

'  So  you  have  come  to  see  the  end  ? '  she  said. 

'  Who  knows  ?  '  he  retorted,  smiling  sadly.  '  W^ill 
the  saw  survive  the  acid .?    We  shall  see.    But  I  crave 
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laave  to  thu?k  you.  You  hare  intwoeded  with  your 
illustrious  father.' 

'  I  have/  she  said,  '  and  my  illustrious  father  simply 
ordered  me  off  to  bed,  like  a  small  child.  You  don't 
understand  him.  He  has  never  noticed  that  I  am  grown 
up  into  quite  an  old  young  woman.  He  still  calk  Hrs. 
Baxter  my  governess.  I  believe  he  thinks  she  still  gives 
me  lessons  in  arithmetic  and  spelling.  I  did  my  best ; 
but  it  was  worse  than  nothing.' 

*  If  you  had  succeeded  triumphantly,'  he  answered, 
with  one  of  his  unconscious  glances  into  the  depths  of 
her  eyes,  '  I  could  not  be  more  grateful  than  I  am.' 

Young  Crowberry  came  forward  and  presented  his 
morning  compliments.  He  added  that  Sir  Percy  had 
foimd  a  defect  in  the  vertical  traveller  of  his  circular 
saw  and  that  he  wished  to  be  unbothered  by  onlookers 
while  he  put  it  right.  The  young  man  went  on  to  sug- 
gest that  it  might  divert  that  Excellent  Creature  Mrs. 
Baxter  from  the  contemplation  of  her  wrongs  if  they 
shewed  her  round  the  monastery. 

QrumbUng  gru£9y  at  his  fate,  Mr.  Crowberry  the 
elder  joined  the  party.  Mrs.  Baxter  composed  h«r  fea- 
tures to  an  iron  immobility.  She  was  evidently  deter- 
mined to  approve  of  nothing. 

'  I  confess,  ma'am,'  said  young  Crowberry,  '  that  the 
humble  entertainment  we  have  to  offer  is  poorer  in 
excitement  than  some  others ;  for  example,  than  the 
public  hangings  which  are  provided  for  the  nobiUty 
and  gentry  of  our  own  country  at  this  same  hour  of 
eight  o'clock.' 

Nobody  laughed. 

'You  are  standing,'  the  youth  rattled  on,  'in  a 
•  monastery,  or  monasterium.     The  word  is  derived, 
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ma'am,  as  you  are  aware,  from  monaehua,  a  monk,  and 
dmum,  a  sterium.  This  passage  is  called  a  corridor, 
from  curro,  meaning  "  I  run,"  and  dor,  a  door.  Yon 
observe  the  doors  on  both  sides.  With  your  permission, 
ma'am,  we  will  proceed  to  the  kitchen.' 

The  white  kitchen  was  filled  with  bright  sunshine. 
The  sun's  beams  came  flashing  back  from  the  great 
hood  of  burnished  copper,  and  the  singing  torrent  was 
quick  with  glancing  lights.  Young  Crowberry  shewed 
ICrs.  Baxter  the  long  turnspit,  turned  by  a  wheel  at  the 
end,  and  gravely  assured  her  that  it  was  capable  of 
roasting  a  pigeon,  whole. 

*  What  is  that  word  Paz,  between  the  windows  T  * 
asked  Isabel. 

'  It  is  Portuguese  for  "  Peace,"  the  watchword  of  the 
Benedictine  order,'  Antonio  answered.  'The  monks 
herd  were  Benedictines.' 

'  What  were  they  here  for  ?  '  Mr.  Ciowberry  demanded. 

Antonio  hesitated.   Then  he  quietly  gave  the  answer : 

*  To  pray,  and  to  praise  God.' 

'  Praise  God,  indeed  ! '  cried  Mr.  Crowberry.  '  A  fine 
way  of  praising  God  to  stuff  and  guzzle  from  one  year's 
end  to  another  I  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  da  Bocha. 
You've  got  your  tongue  in  your  cheek.  You're  a  man 
with  fifty  times  too  much  sense  to  believe  that  the 
Almighty  is  pleased  with  the  praises  of  a  greasy  pack 
of  gormandisers  and  soakers.  Thank  goodness  yomr 
country  has  turned  'em  out.' 

He  strode  out  of  the  kitchen  with  all  the  dignity  of 
a  churchwarden  carrying  the  collection-plate  into  the 
vestiy.    The  others  followed. 

*  What  is  behind  these  doors  ? '  demanded  Mr. 
Orowberry. 
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'  Cells,'  8Aid  Antonio,  ourtly.    ■ 

•  Cells  ?  • 

•  Why  not,  sir  7 '  asked  young  Crowberry,  in  honeyed 
tones.  'Why  not  cells  here  as  in  other  penitMitiul 
establishments  7  All  the  best  prisons  have  them.  I 
thought  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
principal  occupation  of  a  monk  when  he  gets  into  a 
monastery  is  to  prevent  the  other  monks  getting  ont.' 

'Shut  up  I '  snapped  his  father,  striding  on. 

Mrs.  Baxter  spoke  at  last.  She  adventured  the  point 
of  her  shoe  and  the  tip  of  her  nose  into  Antonio's  cell, 
which  had  been  left  open. 

'  Is  this  the  condemned  cell,  lir.  Edward  7  '  she  asked 
with  a  shudder. 

'They're  all  condemned  cells,  ma'am,  Edward  an- 
swered. '  Every  monk  was  condemned  to  penal  servitude 
for  life.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he  was  taken  out  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  A  few  days  after,  he 
was  buried  alive,  or  walled  up.  If  this  didn't  cure  him 
of  his  errors  the  Abbot  began  to  think  it  was  really  time 
for  something  to  be  done ;  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
take  a  bath.* 

Antonio  turned  away,  grievously  wounded.  After 
their  solemn  conversations  on  the  highest  and  holiest 
things,  these  jests  scorched  him  like  hot  irons.  But, 
upon  reflection,  he  could  condone  much  of  young  Crow- 
beny's  offence.  Doubtless  the  youth  had  a  good 
motive  in  plying  the  edged  tool  of  ridicule  against  the 
prejudices  of  his  companions.  But  his  main  excuse 
lay  in  his  inability  to  take  monks  seriously.  The  youth 
did  not  know  that  Antonio  was  himself  a  monk,  and  that 
this  had  been  Antonio's  cell  and  that  Antonio  had  spoken 
to  his  Lord  within  it.    He  had  never  consciously  met  a 
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monk  in  hia  life.  Monki  to  him  were  like  nailed  knighto 
to  »  reader  of  hiftorloikl  novels ;  they  wepe  merely  the 
niotiireMae  Uterary  fiotiona  of  Bira.  RadeUffe,  of  Sir 
Walter  Soott,  of  '  Monk '  Lewis.  Or,  rather,  monks  to 
young  CSrowberry  were  pretty  much  what  exoroista  had 
bem  to  Antonio.  Although  th«»  Church  still  ordained 
exorcists,  and  exorcists  wert  ^  for  e^^ry  Good 
Friday.  Antonio  had  turned  r  Aan  on*  u|^t  plea- 

santry about  them. 

Nevertheless  the  monk  ooali         e  wi»k«l  tb»»  young 
Crowberry  had  spoken  otherwi*      When  ever>   aUow- 
anoe  had  been  made,  his  iroe     remaiiked  more  mis- 
chievous than  useful;    and    %aton*o  .iti«nninad  to 
counteract  it.    Turning  to  lii»  Baxter  he  gave  toer  a 
rapid  sketch  of  a  monk's  day.    At  the  *r^    cutset,  when 
b^    -M  her  how  every  mo«k  answered  yi^  lowl  knock 
at  ix.       '^  door  before  dayfereak  witi.     Tl^rnkm  be  to 
God  I '  t..  ^  Excellent  Creat^^  ^  shi v«r*rf    birt,  m  spite  of 
herself,  she  grew  interested     Even  ^  Crowberry  con- 
descended to  return  and      givt  thf  *    *»  his  grudging 
attention.  But  at  Isabel  %ntonk  thrm  inly  ^wo  furtive 
glances ;  for  she  seemed  to  be  hearit  f  h«iB  with  distaste. 
•  Thank  you,'  snorted  Crowberry  r      as  the  monk's 
voice  ceased.    *  You  merely  conflrc        u»t  I've  always 
said.    ?or  my  pert  I  beUeve  that  the  A  iiughty  intended 
us  to  Jijoy  the  good  Jungs  of  Ule     If  not,  why  did  He 
provide  'em  ?    Pssh  !    Humbug  !     D'ye  n»an  to  teU 
me,  sir,  that  the  Ahnighty's  pleased  with  att  this  non- 
sensical fasting— with  madmen  olMnming  'emselves  till 
they're  like  a  gang  of  scarecrows,  with  their  bones 
sticking  out  through  their  skins  ?    No,  da  Rocha,  you 
don't.    I  teU  you  again  that  you've  got  your  tongue  in 
your  cheek.' 
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'Apparently  Mr.  da  Rooh*  has  his  Umgne  in  both 
his  oheeka  at  oooe,*  pnt  in  Crowberry  fiU.  *  I  gathnr, 
•ir,  that  thcM  regrettable  monks  were,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  a  gang  o'  bony  soareorows  starring  them- 
•elres  to  death  and  also  a  pack  of  fat  and  greasy  gor- 
mandisers  and  gQzslen.  Such  Jesuitical  duplicity  mdces 
me  dindder.* 

'Come  to  think  of  it,*  blurted  out  his  father,  'I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  da  Rooha  here  is  a  Jesuit  monk 
in  disguise.  Where's  his  whiskers  ?  Where's  his  wife  ? 
I  don't  caD  it  natural.' 

*  A  Jebi4.  uionk  T  '  moaned  llrs.  Baxter,  recoiling  in 
horror.  *  L jw  dreadful  I '  And  she  grabbed  at  Isabel's 
arm  as  if  to  snatch  a  helpless  victim  out  of  danger. 

*  There's  no  sudi  thing  as  a  Jesuit  monk,  madam,* 
smiled  Antonio.  'The  Jesuits  are  a  Society,  not  a 
monastic  order.* 

'There  are  Jesuit  nuns,  anyhow,'  muttered  Bfrs. 
Baxter,  scowling  darkly.    '  England  is  full  of  them.' 

*  Pardon  me,'  explained  Antonio,  keeping  all  his  good 
temper.  'That  can  hardly  be.  There  are  women- 
Benedictines,  women-Dominicans,  women -Carmelites, 
and  so  on ;  but  there's  no  such  thing  as  a  woman- 
Jesuit.' 

*  Pardon  me,  too,'  retorted  Mrs.  Baxter  warmly.  '  I 
am  English  and  I  ought  to  know.  I  repeat  that  Eng- 
land is  full  of  female  Jesuits.  So  how  can  you  stand 
there,  Signor,  and  say  that  Jesuits  are  never  women  ?  ' 

'  They  are  women,  of  course,'  interrupted  Mr.  Crow- 
berry,  'old  women.  Silly  old  women.  Why,  they 
walk  about  in  petticoats,  and  nothing  pleases  'em  so 
much  as  putting  ou  finery  and  dreaeing  up  images,  like 
little  girls  dressing  up  dolls.   Tut  I   But  come,  da  Bocha, 
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ooHrlth  ti- truth.  Ill  Uy  y«i  •  do«m  of  old  MijWr* 
•ninft  ImU  »  down  of  your  now  ohMnimgne  that  you 
oLTiwow  your  Biblo  oath  that  you  aront  a  Jeauit 

^^L^*i  have  the  Madeira;  but  lend  me  your 
pocket  Bible,'  demanded  Antonio.  , .  „,  p.^ 

^Uy  your  hand  on  your  heart,  mstead,  Mr.  Crow- 

berry  akJBwered.  ,  ... 

It  waa  plainly  necewary  to  take  up  the  gauntlet 

which  had  been  thrown  down ;  so  Antonio  ptaoed  hia 

hand  on  his  heart,  and  said : 
•liwearlamnota  Jesuit,  either  in  disguise  or  out  of  It. 

I  never  was  a  Jesuit ;  am  not  now ;  and  never  shall  be. 
•Amen,'  said  Mr.  Crowberry,  not  without  traces  o« 
thankfuhiess  and  earnestness  in  his  tones.      l^H^ 
you're  lotting  me  off  the  old  Madeira.    HaUol    Times 

up.    Here's  Sir  Percy.' 
'D'yehear?    Am  I  to  wait  all  day  while  you  stand 

there  chattering  ?  '  Sir  Percy  bawled  out.    And  he 

strode  back  into  the  chapel.  _      ^  *       ^u 

Everybody  made  haste  to  follow.  But  before  they 
could  see  whence  it  proceeded  a  horrible  noise  set  ^eir 
teeth  on  edge.  It  was  as  though  somebody  was  creaking 
a  basket-hd  near  a  hive  of  buzring  bees.  Antomo 
knew  that  the  saw  had  begun  to  revolve-  ^e  Pressed 
forward  and  found  Sir  Percy's  grey-headed  -tohd  nisj- 
Borvant  Jackson  working  a  treadle  at  the  foot  of  the 
arolejos.  High  above  Jackson's  head  the  saw  was 
grinding  round  in  the  acidulated  cement. 

•  Itworks  ! '  cried  Sir  Percy.    '  D'ye  hear,  all  of  you  T 
D'ye  see?    Itworks!' 

As  the  saw's  teeth  bit  and  chewed  the  acnd  cud  a  fine 
gritty  dust  flew  up  into  a  sunbeam  and  gUttered  iike 
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the  spray  of  a  waterfall.  The  noise  increased,  until  it 
resembled  the  drawing  of  a  great  slate  pencil  backwards 
along  a  vast  slate.  Isabel  and  Mrs.  Baxter  put  their 
fingers  in  their  ears. 

'  It  works,  it  works,  it  works  ! '  repeated  Sir  Percy. 
His  eyes  shone.  Antonio  glanced  at  him  and  shuddered. 
One  moment  he  looked  Uke  a  boy  of  twenty  ;  the  next, 
he  looked  a  hundred  years  old. 

The  saw  went  on  gnawing,  gnawing,  biting,  biting, 
screaming,  screaming,  Uke  an  obscene  fiend,  until  the 
back  of  one  azulejo  seemed  to  be  wholly  cut  through. 
This  first  azulejo— a  tile  about  eight  inches  long- 
formed  part  of  the  multi-coloured  border  which  framed 
the  picture  of  the  Saint's  pious  boyhood.  AntoBio 
watched  it  with  a  white  face  and  a  thumping  heart. 
Suddenly  he  shouted  : 

*  Look  out !    Stand  clear  ! ' 

Almost  in  the  same  instant  the  tile  leapt  forward 
and  crashed  down  upon  the  pavement,  smashing  up 
into  four  or  five  pieces.  Mrs.  Baxter  wailed  aloud. 
Isabel  sprang  Uke  a  flash  to  examine  the  damage,  and 
the  others  were  soon  at  her  elbows.  They  found  that 
the  saw  had  cut  down  cleanly  to  a  certain  distance ; 
but  the  tile  had  faUen  outward  before  the  scission  was 
complete,  and  the  cement  on  its  lower  part  had  broken 
jaggedly  from  the  wall. 

Sir  Percy  closed  and  opened  his  eyes  Uke  a  man 
dazed.  Isabel  moved  to  his  side.  Bu*.  he  recovered 
himself  swiftly  and  brushed  her  away. 

'  What  does  it  matter  ?  '  he  demanded,  in  great 
wrath  and  scorn.  '  What  are  you  all  standing  there 
Uke  stuck  pigs  for  ?  It's  the  border.  We  can  mend  it, 
What  does  it  matter  ?    D'ye  hear  ?  ' 
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He  oast  a  gknoe  at  the  saw.  It  was  oorreotly  placed 
for  cutting  down  the  azulejo  which  stood  below  its 
fallen  neighbour.  Waving  Jackson  aside  he  placed  his 
own  foot  on  the  treadle  and  worked  away  with  feverish 
energy.  Huminings,  creakings,  and  screamings  once 
more  filled  the  holy  place. 

After  the  onlookers  had  fallen  back  a  few  yards,  the 
monk  found  himself  close  to  Isabel.  He  did  not  look 
at  her,  nor  she  at  him ;  but  he  felt  instinctively  that 
she  was  not  on  his  side.  Standing  with  tense  Umbs  and 
straining  eyes  she  seemed  to  be  putting  her  whole  mind 
and  will  towards  her  father's  triumph  and  Antonio's 
defeat. 

'  Take  care  of  your  skulls ! '  sang  out  young  Crow- 
berry.    His  Ught  tenor  voice  rose  almost  to  a  scream. 

Jackson  jumped  clear  ;  but  Sir  Percy  held  his  ground 
until  the  second  azvdejo  lay  shattered  at  his  feet.  Then 
he  ceased  working  the  treadle  and  moved  with  slow, 
short  steps  into  the  middle  of  the  nave.  As  he  did  so 
the  saw,  framework  and  all,  plunged  after  the  azulejo 
with  a  tremendous  crash. 

In  contrast  with  the  hideous  noises  which  had  preceded 
it,  the  silence  in  the  chapel  was  uncanny.  Mr.  Crow- 
berry  sat  down  abruptly  on  an  old  black  bench.  Mrs. 
Baxter  wiped  away  real  or  simulated  tears.  Antonio 
and  Isabel,  once  more  side  by  side,  stared  at  the  ruins 
of  the  saw  and  its  gear.  Young  Crowberry  leaned 
glumly  against  the  doorpost.  Jackson  maintained  his 
deaf-mute  stolidity. 

Sir  Percy  b^an  to  walk  up  and  down  the  nave.  His 
military  rigidity  was  gone  ;  and  instead  of  standing  as 
straight  as  a  poplar  he  bent  and  crouched  like  a  thunder- 
blasted,  storm-beaten  oak.    Antonio,  in  his  moment  of 
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▼iotoiy,  suddraily  caught  sight  of  Sir  Percy's  eyes. 
They  were  like  the  eyes  of  a  long-hunted,  worn-out 
tiger  brought  suddenly  to  bay ;  and,  at  the  sight  of 
them,  the  monk's  heart  nearly  broke  with  love  and  pity. 
Involuntarily  he  took  a  step  or  two  towards  the  stricken 
man. 

*  Get  out  of  my  way  I '  thundered  Sir  Percy,  biasing 
into  terrible  anger.    *  Clear  out !  * 

A  chisel  was  lying  in  his  path.  With  the  toe  of  his 
finely-made  boot  he  dealt  it  so  forcible  a  kick  that  the 
iron  went  ringing  across  the  pavement  and  chipped  a 
petal  from  a  rose  in  the  lower  bore  ?r  of  the  Saint's  Ship- 
wreck.   As  he  strode  towards  Jackson  he  limped  a  little. 

'  So  your  dead  monks  have  fought  ^  r  you  and  won,' 
said  Isabel  bitterly,  turning  round  upua  Antonio. 

*  Sir  Percy  will  try  again,*  he  answered. 

'My  father  never  tries  again,'  said  she,  once  more 
turning  away  her  face. 

Just  then  they  heard  a  sickening  cry  of  pain ;  and 
the  monk  saw  Sir  Percy  drop  heavily  from  the  top  of 
the  short  ladder.  Jackson  caught  him  as  he  fell.  The 
luckless  baronet  had  been  trying  to  discover  the  cause 
of  his  failure  and  had  thrust  his  hand  into  a  pool  of 
burning  acid.  He  sank  against  Jacks:  n's  rock-like 
shoulder  and  swooned  away. 

Antonio  instantly  took  conunand.  His  strong  voice 
rang  through  the  chapel  like  a  brazen  trumpet. 

'  Bfr.  Crowberry,'  he  said,  '  run  to  the  kitchen.  There 
are  bowls  on  a  dresser.  Bring  us  water  from  the  stream 
at  once.  Edward,  rush  up  to  the  house.  Bring  oil  and 
lint— oil  and  silk  or  linen  or  whatever  you  can.  Mrs. 
Baxter,  you  wiU  kindly  go  and  prepare  his  bed  at  once.* 

He  did  not  name  Isabel ;  for  she  was  already  bending 
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orer  her  father  with  Buoh  anguish  in  her  blue  eyes  that 
Antonio  oouW  hardly  bear  the  sight.  For  a  moment  he 
was  forced  to  turn  aside. 

'  Take  heart,'  he  said  softly  in  her  ear,  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  speak.  '  We  shall  bring  him  round.  For  an 
hour  or  two,  I  fear  he  will  have  great  pain  ;  but  there 
is  an  ointment  at  my  farm  which  will  give  him  ease. 
Be  brave.  Cheer  up.  H**  must  not  open  his  eyes  on 
weeping  faces.' 

WhSlB  Jackson  unfastened  the  prostrate  man's  collar 
and  Mr.  Crowberry  bathed  his  forehead  with  celd  water 
from  the  torrent,  Antonio  hurried  through  the  doorway 
and  sped  up  the  spiral  stairs  which  led  to  the  roof  of 
the  cloister.  But,  about  six  feet  from  the  top,  he 
pushed  open  a  sombre  door  and  entered  a  long  attic 
which  ran  over  the  ceiKngs  of  the  monk's  cells,  parallel 
with  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel. 

In  the  faint  Ught  he  made  out  Jos6  faithfully  crouchiujg 
in  the  place  which  had  been  appointed  him.  By  his 
side  lay  an  old  ramrod  and  a  mallet.  In  the  mortar 
between  the  granite  blocks  of  the  wall  were  the  holes 
which  Antonio  and  young  Crowberry  had  bored  in  the 
night.  Their  measurements  were  so  exact  that  Josh's 
ramrod  had  easily  struck  out  the  azulejos  the  moment 
he  heard  the  preconcerted  signab  of  *  Look  out! '  and 
•  Take  care  of  your  skulk  I' 

•  Did  I  do  right,  your  Worship,  in  knocking  over  that 
skriking  saw  as  well  ?  '  asked  Jos6. 

•  You  did  right,'  said  Antonio  quickly.  '  We  have 
won  ;  and  now  we  must  care  for  the  enemy's  wounded. 
Sir  Percy  has  burnt  his  hand  with  acid.  Run  to  the 
farm.  Open  the  green  box.  Bring  back  the  yellow 
ointment  as  fast  as  your  legs  can  carry  you.' 
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J(m6  raced  off,  hiding  ramrod  and  mallrt  jander  his 
ooat.  Hardly  had  he  yamahed  before  it  flashed  across 
Antonio's  mind  that  some  virtue  might  remain  in  the 
drugs  which  the  Cellarer  had  left  behind  four  years 
before.  He  found  the  cupboard,  smashed  it  open,  and 
ran  back  to  the  chapel  with  oil,  lint,  ointment,  and  a 
cordial. 

When  Jos6  reappeared  he  was  just  in  time  to  take 
a  hand  with  Antonio  and  Jackson  in  carrying  Sir  Percy 
back  to  the  guest-house.  Young  Crowberry  had  ridden 
off  for  the  Navares  doctor.  In  the  baronet's  comfortless 
room  the  monk  lavished  all  his  leech-craft ;  and  soon, 
under  the  sway  of  a  strong  draught,  the  sufferer  fell 
asleep. 

Isabel  accompanied  Antonio  to  the  door.  He  cut 
short  her  thanks,  and  was  hurrying  away  homeward 
after  Jos6,  when  he  heard  her  light  step  behind  him. 
She  had  something  to  say  ;  but  her  courage  failed  her 
and  she  did  not  say  it. 

*  There  is  something  else  that  I  can  do  ?  '  asked  the 
monk. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  with  a  great  effort.  *  You  can 
.  .  .  you  can  promise  .  .  .' 

'  I  can  promise  .  .  .  what  ?  * 

Isabel  blushed  furiously. 

'  Nothing,'  she  said.    '  Good-bye.' 

She  fled  back  to  the  steps.  But  he  caught  her  and 
seized  the  white  hand  which  was  about  to  turn  the 
brass  knob. 

'  You  shall  tell  me,'  he  insisted,  mastering  her  with 
his  velvet  eyes.    *  I  can  promise  .  .  .  what  ?  ' 

'  You  can  promise,'  sh^  said,  looking  on  the  ground, 
'  that  I  may  see  you  again.' 
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A  OHABIOT  was  at  the  guest-house  door  when  Antoaio 
caUed  to  enquire  about  Sir  Percy's  progress.  At  the 
horses'  heads  stood  Jackson,  waiting.  Bugs,  port- 
manteaux, and  a  brass-clamped  trunk  had  t  eady  been 
strapped  in  their  places.  .    ,.  ,  . 

'H'llol'  sang  out  young  Crowberrys  hght  voice 
from  the  top  of  the  steps.    *  You're  the  very  man  we 
were  coming  to  see.    We  were  coming  to  say  good-bye. 
'  You  and  your  father  ?  ' 

•I  and  my  father  and  Sir  Percy,  v/e're  ofi  to  Lisbon. 
The  doctor  from  Navares  was  here  aU  yesterday  aftw- 
noon.  Seemed  rather  clever.  He  liked  the  way  you  d 
dressed  the  hand ;  but  he  doesn't  hke  Sir  Percy's  general 
health,  especiaUy  his  heart.  So  the  guv'nor  and  I  are 
taking  him  to  the  chief  Lisbon  doctor.  We  shaU  go  to 
Oporto  by  sea  next  week— the  guv'nor  and  I— and  from 
there  to  London.' 

He  descended  the  bottom  step  ;  and,  after  marching 
off  Antonio  by  the  arm  to  a  spot  out  of  Jackson  s  hear- 
ing, he  added :  .  .   ,  .      . 

•  Don't  get  the  idea  that  I  repent  of  helping  to  save 
thefaulejos.  We  did  the  right  thing.  All  the  same, 
I'm  not  happy  about  it.  In  a  sense  we're  to  blame  for 
Sir  Percy's  burnt  hand.  Hang  it,  he's  a  brick,  after  all  1 
I  couldn't  stand  pain  like  that.  He  doesn't  give  a  single 
moan.    But  it  isn't  Sir  Percy  who  upsets  me  most.   Its 
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Isabel.  I  said  she  was  all  head  and  no  heart.  By  Jove, 
think  of  it  I  No  heart  I  Yet  she's  hardly  left  his  bed- 
side these  twenty-four  hours.  She  waits  on  him  hand 
and  foot ;  and  sometimes  the  look  in  her  eyes  is  just 
about  as  much  as  I  can  stand.' 

'  This  Isabel  certainly  has  a  heart,'  said  Antonio.  '  11 
she's  unUke  other  people,  it's  because  she  has  more  heart, 
not  less.  I  hope  the  Senhorita  will  not  be  fatigued  b; 
her  journey  to  Lisbon.'      » 

•  She  isn't  going.' 

•  Not  going  ?  You  don't  intend  to  leave  these  ladies 
alone  ? ' 

•  No.  We're  leaving  them  in  charge  of  a  friend.  Be- 
sides, there'll  be  Jackson.' 

'  The  friend  is  a  man  ?  ' 

'  Quite.  He's  a  man  from  top  to  toe.  His  name  is 
francisoo  Manoel  Oliveira  da  Rocha.' 

Before  the  monk  could  reply,  they  were  joined  by 
Mr.  Crowberry,  to  whom  Jackson  had  announced 
Antonio's  arrival. 

'  You're  welcome,  da  Rocha,'  he  said  heartily.  '  This 
will  save  us  an  hour.  We  were  meaning  to  call  and  see 
you  on  our  way  to  Lisbon.  Teddy  has  told  you  the 
news.  We  want  you  to  be  as  neighbourly  as  you  can 
to  the  ladies.    It  will  only  be  for  eight  or  nine  days.' 

•  I  shall  be  happy  to  ser  -^  the  Senhoras,'  answered 
Antonio. 

'  Happy  ?  So  you  ought  to  be.  But  you  don't  look 
it.  Come,  damn  it  all,  what  did  you  tell  me  yourself  ? 
The  worst  of  the  year's  work  is  over ;  and  you  said  you 
were  going  to  study.  My  advice  is  .  .  .  Don't.  Give 
yourself  a  rest.  Run  up  here  of  an  evening  for  a  bit  oi 
music  or  a  game  of  cribbage.' 
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'  Or  for  a  quiet  pipe  and  glass  with  that  Ezoellent 
Creature  Mrs.  Baxter,*  put  in  young  Edward. 

•  Do  the  Senhoras  approve  of  this  ?  '  asked  Antonio. 

•  We  didn't  ask  'em,'  Mr.  Crowberry  answered.    '  But 
never  fear.   They'll  jump  at  it.' 

•  And  Sir  Percy  ?  ' 

•  He  approves  of  you  entirely.  Y'  see,  da  Booha,  I've 
been  giving  you  gloi^ving  testimonials.  I've  said  that  if 
I  were  the  Grand  Turk  himself  I  would  trust  you  with 
the  latch-key  of  the  harem.  I  don't  doubt  though,' 
added  Mr.  Crowberry,  ohuokUng  and  digging  at  An- 
tonio's ribs,  •  that  you've  been  a  bit  of  a  dog  in  your 
time.  Eh  ?  And  none  the  worst  for  it  either.  Still, 
the  point  is  you're  as  steady  as  an  old  horse,  now. 
Besides,  supposing  you  wanted  to  make  love  to  Isabel, 
it   would  be  all    the    same.     You'd    simply   get   a 

frost-bite.' 
'  I  am  entirely  at  the  service  of  all  your  Excellencies, 

said  Antonio,  rather  stiffly. 

•  Thanks,'  Mr.  Crowberry  answered.  *  But  don't  be 
too  much  at  the  service  of  Mrs.  Baxter.  Between  our- 
selves, she's  a  selfish,  lazy,  avaricious  old  humbug.  She 
looks  the  picture  of  good  temper ;  but  don't  be  taken 
in.  Mrs.  Baxter  boasts  that  she  has  stuck  to  the  Kaye- 
Templemans  through  thick  and  thin  ;  but  she's  buttered 
her  own  bread  thick  all  the  time.  She  is  a  rich  woman- 
all  out  of  Su-  Percy.  When  the  ship  begins  to  sink,  Mrs. 
Baxter  '11  be  the  first  to  rat.' 

'  Then  how  must  I  treat  her  ?  '  Antonio  asked. 

'  Simply  leave  her  alone.    She'll  spend  her  days  in 

bed,  like  a  dormouse— only,  dormice  don't  wake  up 

every  four  hours  to  ask  if  it  isn't  feeding-time.    Even 

while  Sir  Percy  has  been  in  all  this  pain,  Mrs.  Baxter 
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has  had  the  servants  miming  about  after  her  the  same 
as  usual.' 

'  What  about  Jackson  ? ' 

•  Oh,  he'll  sleep  all  day  too.  He'll  find  a  snug  comer 
and  smoke  and  dose  till  dinner-time.  But  he  doesn't 
soak.  And,  if  there's  work  to  do,  he'll  do  it.  Jackson's 
all  right.    But  come  inside.' 

On  the  threshold  of  the  large  room  Isabel  met  them. 
Want  of  sleep  had  paled  her  cheeks  and  dulled  her  eyes ; 
but  an  unwonted  softness  of  expression  made  her  more 
beautiful  in  the  monk's  view  than  ever  before.  He 
could  not  help  feeling  glad  that  she  was  remaining 
behind,  and  proud  that  she  was  to  be  in  his  charge.  Isabel 
led  Antonio  straight  to  Sir  Percy,  who  was  sitting  in  a 
rocking-chair  with  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

The  baronet  was  more  changed  than  his  daughter. 
He  looked  weak  and  old ;  but  he  was  no  longer  dis- 
traught. After  he  had  answered  Antonio's  enquiries 
gratefully,  he  said : 

'  Senhor  da  Rooha,  it  is  possible  I  have  behaved  to- 
wards you  with  curiness  or  even  with  downright  un- 
couthness.  If  so,  I  ask  your  pardon  most  sincerely, 
and  I  beg  you  to  set  it  all  down  to  my  preoccupation 
with  a  scheme  which  has  failed.  My  daughter  and  I 
will  never  forget  yovir  kindness.  Indeed,  we  are  about 
to  presume  still  further  upon  it.  You  know  that  I  shall 
be  absent  a  few  days  in  Lisbon,  and  we  are  hoping  that 
you  will  be  so  very  good  as  to  come  now  and  then  to 
this  house.' 

It  seemed  strange  to  Antonio.  But  he  reflected  that 
the  English  were  strange  people,  and  that  Sir  Percy 
was  far  stranger  than  most  of  his  compatriots.  Again, 
he  reflected  that  neither  Sir  Percy  nor  Mr.  Crowberry, 
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in  ipite  of  their  friendlineM,  nc»ded  him  m  other  thMi 
m  simple  farmer  who  would  never  cease  to  be  conscious 
of  their  differences  of  station.    Accordingly  he  replied  : 

*  Par  from  asking  me  a  service,  your  Excellency,  on 
the  contrary,  is  doing  me  a  great  honour.  I  value  it  so 
much  that  he  may  take  his  journey  with  an  easy  mind.' 

Jackson  brought  in  two  bottles  of  tawny  port,  bearing 
the  familiar  label  of  Castro  and  de  Mattos.  Healths 
were  drunk  all  round  ;  and  although  Sir  Percy,  Isabel, 
and  Antonio  did  not  drink  more  than  two  full  glasses 
between  them,  the  bottles  were  quickly  emptied.  Fare- 
wells were  said.  Then  Sir  Percy  was  placed  in  the 
carriage,  with  Crowberry  pire  at  his  side.  Crowberry 
(Us  climbed  upon  the  box,  accompanied  by  the  Portu- 
guese groom  who  had  come  with  the  party  from  Oporto. 
At  Sir  Percy's  suggestion  Antonio  took  the  vacant  seat 
opposite  Mr.  Crowberry,  so  that  he  should  save  his  legs 
a  mile  of  the  journey  home.  Before  entering  the  carriage, 
however,  the  monk  turned  to  Isabel  and  enquired  : 

•  At  what  hours  wiU  my  visits  be  least  unacceptable 
to  the  Senhoras  ?  ' 

•  Come  up  this  afternoon,'  cried  Mr.  Crowberry,  em- 
phatically. •  It'll  be  to-day  they'll  feel  loneliest,  when 
all  we  noisy  nuisances  are  gone.  To-day  and  to- 
morrow.' 

•  But  you  need  sleep  ?  '  said  Antonio  to  Isabel.  He 
intended  to  express  no  more  than  his  genuine  solicitude  ; 
but  his  soft  eyes  met  hers  with  another  glance  of  uncon- 
scious tenderness.  She  coloured  so  noticeably  that  he 
made  haste  to  add :  '  So  I  will  not  come  until  four 
o'clock.* 

Standing  on  tiptoe  beside  the  chariot  Isabel  gave  her 
father  a  single  kiss.    It  was  plain  that  such  outward 
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marka  oi  afleotioo  w«ra  not  oitoi  exohMiged  betireen 
them,  Mid  that  the  public  giying  and  taking  of  ihi»  one 
Uw  meant  more  than  a  thousand  kiaiM  between  leie 
leeerved  beings.  Even  young  Crowbeny  teemed  to 
notice  U,  as  though  he  had  eyes  in  his  back ;  for  he 
oraoked  a  whip  and  the  chariot  lumhed  on  its  way. 

At  four  o'clock  Antonio  found  Mrs.  Baxter  waiting 
in  state  to  receive  him.  Although  the  light  blue  silk 
dress  into  which  she  had  packed  herself  for  the  occasion 
made  the  Excellent  Creature  look  almost  as  broad  as 
long  she  was  not  a  wholly  unpleasing  body.  Her  hair, 
primly  parted  in  the  middle  and  drawn  tightly  over  her 
temples,  was  still  glossy  and  black.  Her  insistent  smile 
shewed  white  and  regular  teeth,  and  the  coloui  in  her 
dieeks  gave  her  a  buxom  and  wholesome  look  in  odd 
contrast  with  her  hypochondriac  complaints.  She  wore 
a  very  large  ova!  brooch  containing  a  lock  of  hair  which, 
presumably,  had  pertained  to  the  lamented  Baxter; 
also  gold  ear-rings  and  a  fine  gold  chain. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Mr.  Crowberry  had  been 
descanting  upon  Antonio's  importance ;  for  Mrs. 
Baxter  was  determined  to  convince  the  visitor  of  her 
own  past  greatness.  She  monopolised  the  conversation. 
Beginning  with  an  account  of  a  happy  girlhood  spent 
amidst  every  luxury  in  a  part  of  England  unnamed,  she 
went  on  to  speak  of  her  rashly  romantic  marriage  with 
the  dashing  ne'er-do-well  Baxter ;  of  her  universally- 
envied  beauty  as  a  bride ;  of  her  tearing  her  veil  in 
church,  and  of  her  coming  out  in  a  gust  of  rain  to  find 
a  black  cat  sitting  on  the  vicar's  first  ^ifs'd  gx*<«v^tone 
— ^three  infallible  portents  of  evil.  Next,  of  tl  iiand- 
some  but  unpractical  Baxter's  prompt  and  inconsiderate 
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demiM;  of  the  im-C3iriitUn  obduntoy  of  her  flini- 
hetfted  fsther  who  would  neither  forgive  nor  fin»noe 
hie  hoMlitrong  offspring  ;  and  of  the  entirely  dUbolioal 
tK^hftTiottr  of  the  surviving  Baxters. 

Up  to  this  point  Isabel  had  sat  bending  over  some 
embruidery.  with  an  air  of  finding  all  such  work  dis- 
tMteful ;  but  when  the  Excellent  Creature  began  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  to  her  character-sketch  of  the 
late  Miss  Caroline  Sophia  Baxter  she  got  up  unostenta- 
tiously and  went  softly  to  the  window.  Mrs.  Baxter 
did  not  mind,  but  proceeded  to  praise  the  admirable 
Providence  which  had  suddenly  thrown  her  into  the 
path  of  dear  Lady  Kaye-Templeman.  A  hundred 
details  followed,  and  Antonio's  eye  began  to  rove.  Nor 
did  it  rove  vainly;  for  when  Mrs.  Baxter  explained 
how  she  and  dear  Lady  Kaye-lempleman  had  grown 
to  be  practically  two  sisters,  the  monk  saw  the  slender 
girl  in  the  window  top  the  floor  impatiently  with  her 
small  foot. 

•Of  course  I  was  with  her  at  the  end,'  said  Mrs. 
Baxter,  mopping  away  tears.  *  How  could  I  have  been 
anywhere  else  ?  Her  last  thoughts  were  of  her  darUng 
child.  "  Clara,"  she  said  to  me,  "  promise  me  that  you 
will  never  desert  my  Isabel."  ' 

The  small  foot  Hpped  more  sharply. 

•  And  I  never  nave  deserted  her,'  concluded  the  Ex- 
cellent Creature,  'although  families  of  the  highest 
quality  and  the  first  respectebility  have  sought  to  in- 
duce me,  by  the  most  tempting  offers,  to  enter  their 
estoblishments.  No,  Signer,  I've  never  deserted  poor 
Isabel  and,  until  she  is  dead  or  married,  I  never  will.' 

•  There  are  clouds  coming  up  from  the  Atlantic,'  said 
Isabel,  tumj  ;  round  abruptly.    '  Mrs.  Baxter,  we  must 
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eithe  lose  the  plonsure  of  Mr.  da  Bocha's  company  or 
else  I  t  him  be  sonLjd  through.' 

FU  ?d  with  a  de  j  dread  of  the  dreary  half-hour  when, 
having  tbcitcd  her  own  history,  she  must  listen  to 
another's,  Mrs.  Baxter  was  relieved  to  see  Antonio  go. 
The  Iberian  flourishes  which  adorned  his  parting  com- 
pliments completed  her  satisfaction.  Why  had  no  one 
ever  spoken  so  nicely  to  her  in  England  ?  She  shook 
hands  with  Antonio  and  very  graciously  pressed  him 
to  come  and  drink  tea  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able. 

Isabel  accompanied  him  to  the  top  of  the  stone  steps. 

*  I'm  so  sorry,'  she  said. 
Sorry  ?  ' 

'  About  Mrs.  Baxter.  No  1  Don't  say  anything  in- 
sincere. I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  you  hated  it  as 
much  as  I  did.  I  could  put  up  with  the  tale  when  it 
was  half  truth  and  half  white  lies.  But  it  has  changed 
with  every  telling  until  it's  nearly  all  jet-black  fibs. 
My  mother  liked  her  poor  friends  more  than  her  rich 
ones  ;  but  Mrs.  Baxter  was  not  her  friend.  Nor  is  Mrs. 
Baxter's  name  Clara.    It  is  plain  Jane.' 

Antonio  smiled.  *  Anyhow,  I've  got  it  over,'  he  said. 
'  It  had  to  come,  some  time  or  other.  But  where 
are  your  clouds  that  are  going  to  drench  me  to  the 
skin?' 

*  Over  there,'  answered  Isabel,  pointing  to  one  tiny 
milk-white  cirrus  adrift  in  the  clear  blue  lake  of  heaven. 
'  It's  as  large  as  a  man's  hand.  You  think  I'm  irreligious ; 
but  I've  read  the  Bible,  and  I  remember  something  about 
a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  which  worked  some 
miracle.' 

'  That  little  cloud  delivered  Israel  from  drought  and 
from  famine,'  said  Antonio. 
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'  And  this  Uttle  cloud  has  deUvered  you  from  Mrs. 
Baxter  and  from  .  .  .  me,'  she  retorted. 
•  It  is  banishing  me  from  you,'  said  Antomo,  with 

prompt  gallantry.  »i  iv  i, 

'  If  you  wish  to  see  me  again— though  I  can  t  think 
whv  you  should,'  she  said,  in  as  colourless  a  tone  as  she 
coiSd  command,  '  don't  always  come  in  the  afternoon, 
or  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Baxter  will  drive  you  mad.  Come 
in  the  morning,  to  the  ravine-that  Pf  **y,P?<>l  .^^^ 
the  cascade  and  the  stepping-stones.  I  shaU  be  there 
reading  on  fine  days.  It's  a  shame  to  pen  you  up  ma 
Btu^house.  Besides,  you  said  it  was  your  favounte 
spot.    Mrs.  Baxter  is  calling.    Good-bye. 
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Whsn  Isabel  reached  the  pool  with  the  stepping-stones 
Antonio  was  already  there.  He  could  have  wished  that 
lifiss  Kaye-Templeman  had  not  suggested  what  might 
look  like  surreptitious  meetings ;  but,  being  a  Portu- 
guese gentleman  as  well  as  a  monk,  he  could  do  no  other 
than  attend  her  at  the  place  she  had  appointed. 

It  was  a  perfect  morning.  The  sim  shone  more  hotly 
and  brightly  than  on  many  a  day  of  July,  making  one 
thankful  for  the  shade  of  the  trees  and  f  the  cold 
spray  of  the  waterfall.  Hundreds  of  birds  were  singing, 
and  a  great  Japanese  medlar  scented  the  air.  Yet,  after 
half  an  hour  or  so  of  uneasy  talk  on  commorplace  topics, 
the  monk  turned  home  again  with  a  smf  ^ing  breast. 

Somehow  the  lady  gave  him  a  feeling  that  he  had  in- 
truded ;  that  he  had  committed  an  indelicacy  in  so 
swiftly  taking  her  at  her  word ;  and  that  he  was  begin- 
ning to  bore  her.  The  afternoon  before,  on  the  top  of  the 
steps,  she  had  seemed  sorry  to  see  him  go  ;  but,  at  the 
stepping-stones,  she  seemed  rather  to  regret  his  having 
come.  While  her  poUteness  was  unexceptionable,  their 
good-comradeship  appeared  to  be  at  an  end. 

His  failure  to  retain  her  favour  piqued  Antonio. 
Like  many  another  monk  before  him,  he  had  often 
found  pleasure  in  the  belief  that,  if  need  arose,  he  could 
hold  his  own  as  a  man  of  the  vorld.  Nor  did  the  plea- 
santness of  such  a  belief  spring  altogether  from  sinfa^ 
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pride.    He  had  sought  to  haUow  Gtod's  i««ne  and  to 

Lten  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  by  "^n^^^ 
Bhare  of  life'8  delights  and  excitements  ;  «»dhenataraUy 

^rred  to  rtiink  that  the  world  he  had  "J^^^^^^^" 
a  world  in  which  he  would  have  tnumphed  and  not  a 
world  in  which  he  would  have  blundered  and  faUed. 
^  first  eventful  days  which  foUowed  the  amval^ 
aU  these  EngUsh  people  at  the  abbey  had  mim«tered 
to  subtly  tohis  complacency  that  the  ^J^em^^ 
all  the  ruder.     Beneath  tho  surface  of  h^  monlarfi 
humiUty  the  natural  man  began  to  stir  proudly  and  im- 
periously towards  the  regaining  of  his  dommance. 
^?he  next  day  was  Sunday.    So  as  to  save  the  faces 
of  poor  Margarida  and  her  family.  Antonio  avoided  the 
ten  o'clock  crowd  and  fulfilled  his  obhgation  at  the 
s^^en  o'clock  low  Mass.     This  was  the  ^  ^^ 
favoured  of  the  local  Saints  ant  Blessed  Ones .    but 
although  the  cura  and  the  worshippers  were  full  oi 
ql^^evotion  the  monk  found  it  hard  to  keep  ^ 
Lughts  from  wandering.    Nearly  aU  the  way  home 
L^l  trip.^  daintily  hither  and  thither  before  ^ 
mLd'seyL.    He  soon  decided  tiiat  he  must  not  pre^nt 
himself  again  either  at  pool  or  at  guest-house  f  or  a  day 
or  two  ;  but  this  resolution  only  enhanced  the  dreanneas 

of  his  mood.  .  ,    ,  ,  ..u«„* 

Reaching  the  farm  about  nine  o'clock  he  was  about 

to  prepare  his  lonely  breakfast  ^^««  J««^.  *Pf*^ 
with  a  letter.  It  had  been  brought,  he  said,  by  Sir 
Percy's  Portuguese  servant,  whom  Jos6  proceeded  to 
denounce  as  an  inquisitive  minx  and  a  saucy  chatter- 
box.   Antonio  broke  the  seal  and  read  : 

Iff*.  Baxter  presents  her  compliments  to  Signar  da 
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Bocha  and  requests  the  pleasure  of  his  company  to- 
morrow (Sunday)  afternoon,  for  tea.    Mrs.  B.  trusts  that 
Signer  B.  rea^Aed  home  yesterday  before  the  shower. 
Saturday  Evening. 

Underneath  Wk.  Baxter's  expansive  script  the  monk 
saw  a  few  infinitesimal  characters,  so  minute  that  in 
spite  of  his  keen  eyes  he  was  forced  to  hold  them  up  to 
the  Ught.  At  first  they  looked  like  a  wavy  and  broken 
line,  about  half  an  inch  long  ;  but  he  deciphered  them 
at  last.    They  ran  : 

Do  come.   I.  K-T. 

'  For  instance,'  said  Josd  indignantly.  '  She  asked 
me  point-blank,  plump  out,  whether  your  Worship  is 
engaged  to  be  married.' 

Antonio  wheeled  round  so  sharply  that  he  almost 
let  the  paper  fall.  It  took  him  some  moments  to  realise 
that  Jos6  was  not  quoting  Isabel,  but  only  Isabel's 
servant. 

'  I  up  and  asked  her,  straight  o£F,  if  she  was  engaged 
to  be  married  herself,'  continued  Jos6.  *  And  when  she 
said  No,  I  said,  "With  a  tongue  like  that  I  don't 
wonder  at  it."    Then  she  went  home.' 

Antonio  forced  a  laugh  and  turned  back  to  Ught  a 
couple  of  pine-cones  on  the  hearth.  But  when  Jos6  had 
set  out  for  church  he  picked  up  the  note  again  and  read 
Isabel's  message  thrice  over.  Only  nine  letters ;  yet 
they  harped  and  sang  around  him  as  if  they  had  been 
the  Nine  Muses,  and  all  his  heaviness  and  drearine&s 
fled  away  from  their  silver  voices. 

Later  on,  while  he  was  conning  his  breviary  under  the 
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,«»m<M.trae6  the  monk  suddenly  faced  a  queation.    It 
ST^  «  he  recited  the  Nonep^  Qu^ 
S  legem,  at  the  words  Ma  die  meditaito  m^  ea. 
S  STi^xthf uUy  say  that  his  '  meditation  aU  day 
^^sSl  upon  God?    He  examined  his  conscience 
^e^XwL  not  unsatisfactory.    After  years  of 
loS^r^  mind  surely  needed  the  tonic  of  mter- 
^^^th^ds  of  its  o^  order.   Mr.  Crowberry  and 
SsTnlJad  Srtainly  wrecked  his  plan  of  autumn  medi- 
tetiriaS^sLy  ;  but.  after  aU.  these  two  were  associ- 
^tS  JS  L  most  crowded  and  stirring  months  of 
ttoXt  career,  and  he  could  hardly  be  cool  at  the^ 
Option  into  the  quiet  Ufe  of  the  farm.    Ag«n.  the 
S  of  the  azulejos  had  distracted  hmi  greatly ;  but 
:S^y5oLdbeenthesubstratumofluslo^ 
and  4e  firmament  overarching  them  all.   As  for  Isabel, 
SJ  w«  STnding  time  with  her  at  Sir  Percy's  express 
iZt    m^e  should  find  delight  in  her  society  ww 
^Z  and  right.    As  a  da  Rocha,  whose  ancestors  had 
fS^ai^t  the  Moors  to  establish  the  Portuguese 
Som  and  against  the  Spamarda  to  restore  it   he 
2raUy  felt  ^vigorated  by  his  encounters  with  a 

trentlv  bred  and  high-bom  damsel.  

^m.0^  he  waf  perfectly  honest  in  all  this  inw^ 
sewchin^  the  monk  nevertheless  failed  to  push  the 
^^hthome.    Isabel  had  been  confided  to  his 
SboSly  good-wiU.  Isabel  was  intcUectual.  Isabel 
sMe  his  Woved  EngUsh.  Isabel  was  an  anstocra^J'^^ 
ielf ;    therefore  Isabel's  temporary  P«>mmence  m 
his  thoughts  was  exphuned.    It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  Isabel  was  also  the  prettiest  and  damtiest  prl  he 
Zi  ever  seen,  and  that  this  fact  might  have  some  httie 
te  do  with  hi;  interest  in  her.    But  he  was  not  wholly 
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to  blame  for  the  omission.  Barely  ten  days  had  passed 
since  his  escape  from  Maigarida,  and  Antonio  was  taking 
it  for  fully  granted  that  he  was  eternally  proof  against 
girls  as  girls  and  women  as  women. 

When  Jos^  came  in  from  church  the  monk  translated 
Mrs.  Baxter's  note  aloud,  and  stated  that  he  would 
accept  the  invitation.  He  added  that  he  would  take 
care  to  pass  the  chapel  and,  if  possible,  to  collect  the 
pieces  of  the  two  broken  azulejos.  The  two  men  sat 
awhile  in  the  garden,  smoking  their  Sunday  cigars  and 
saying  Httle.  Josh's  peace  of  mind  was  evidently  not 
being  disturbed  by  Sir  Percy's  daughter  as  it  had  been 
disturbed  by  Senhor  Jorge's.  After  his  master  had 
refused  a  plump,  bouncing  rosy-cheeked,  black-eyed 
heiress,  all  covered  with  gold,  like  Margarida,  Jos6  did 
not  fear  his  accepting  a  slender,  icy,  shell-pink,  simply- 
garbed,  unbejewelled  stranger  like  Miss  Kaye-Temple- 
man.  He  would  almost  as  soon  have  beUeved  that 
Antonio  was  in  danger  of  Mrs.  Baxter. 

The  monk  set  out  at  three  o'clock.  Instead  of  taking 
his  usual  short  cut  up  the  bed  of  the  torrent  he  followed 
the  road  through  the  gr  mt  gates  and  the  avenue  of 
cameUias  to  the  monastery.  He  tried  the  door  of  the 
chapel ;  but  it  was  locked.  Deeply  disappointed,  he 
was  turning  away  when  Isabel  came  in  sight,  descending 
the  steep  path  from  the  pool.  She  greeted  him  with 
more  openness  and  friendliness  than  ever  before. 

'  I've  come  to  meet  you,'  she  added,  '  to  save  my  own 
life.  Whatever  happens,  don't  let  Mrs.  Baxter  know  I 
wrote  that  httle  bit  on  her  letter.  She  gave  it  to  me 
to  seal.* 

'It  was  wrong  of  you,'  said  Antonio,  with  mock 
censoriousness. 
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•I  know.  Very  wrong,'  she  retorted.  'But  »fa. 
Baxter  began  it.  After  her  Mrs.  B.  and  Signor  R.. 
surely  there  had  to  be  a  postscript.  But  tell  me.  Didnt 
I  see  you  rattling  the  door  of  the  chapel?' 

•I  hoped  it  might  be  unlocked,'  he  said,  a  httle 
awkwardly,  'and  I  thought  I  might  take  the  Uber^ 
of  picking  up  those  broken  tUes.  Perhaps  they  could  b« 
patched  together  and  cemented  back  into  their  place.. 

The  thought  of  the  azulejos  clouded  her  gaiety,  and 
she  did  not  dissemble  an  impatient  pout.  Antomodrew 
out  his  old-fashioned  silver  watch.  ^ 

•  Twenty-five  minutes  past  three,'  he  said.      We  are 

too  early  for  Mrs.  Baxter.'  ,    .„„i.«, 

'  For  Mrs.  B.,  you  mean,'  she  answered,  dismissing  her 

impatience.     '  Very  well.  Signer  R. ;    let  us  go  and 

gather  up  the  fragments.' 

From  her  embroidered  bag  she  drew  out  a  tmy  hand- 
kerchief, a  set  of  ivory  tablets,  and.  last  of  afl,  a  long 
thin  key.  The  monk  recognised  it  at  once.  It  was  of 
old  Spanish  work,  damascened ;  and  Antonio  could  not 
doubt  that  if  the  Fazenda  official  had  been  a  less  ignorant 
man  he  would  have  ordered  a  cheap  duplicate,  so  as 
to  keep  the  original  for  himself.  Isabel  drove  it  mto 
the  keyhole  ;  and.  a  moment  later,  the  ^^U-himg  door 
rolled  back  on  its  hinges  and  the  afternoon  sun  filled  the 

ohapel  with  warm  Ught.  i.  j    •  „^  *!,« 

•aey  entered.    Nothing  had  been  touched  smce  the 

mom^t  of  Sir  Percy's  accident.  Without  a  word  the 
monk  stepped  forward  and  began  putting  together  the 
broken  framework  of  the  saw.  After  some  hesitata^ 
Isabel  joined  him.  Kneeling  near  his  side  she  sorted 
out  the  shattered  azulejos  and  succeeded  fairly  weU  in 
piecing  them  together.' 
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'  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  *  she  asked.  '  We 
have  no  cement.  Besides,  I  am  not  sure  that  my  father 
won't  prefer  to  put  them  back  himself.  By  the  way, 
don't  tell  Mrs.  Baxter  what  we've  been  doing.' 

'  Give  them  to  me,'  Antonio  answered.  And,  having 
transferred  them  to  a  short  plank,  he  carried  the  pieces 
off  to  his  own  cell  and  placed  them  in  the  cupboard. 
The  damage  to  the  two  tiles  was  irreparable ;  but  he 
resolved  to  puzzle  out  the  secret  of  their  manufacture 
and  to  make  new  ones  in  their  stead. 

*  We  can  go  now,  can't  we  ?  '  b^;ged  Isabel,  when  he 
returned  to  the  chapel.  There  was  a  dutiful,  almost 
daughterly,  submissiveness  in  her  manner  which  cooed 
to  his  pride  more  softly  and  winsomely  than  he  knew. 

'  We  can  go,'  he  said.  '  There  will  be  time  to  take  the 
path  over  the  stepping-stones.* 

They  relocked  the  chapel  and  mounted  through  the 
wood.  Here  and  there  its  brown  carpet  of  pine-needles 
was  tawny  with  flecks  and  dapplings  of  mellow  sunshine. 
In  a  patch  of  old  garden,  round  an  image  of  Saint 
Schr^astica,  they  found  autumn  snowdrops,  saffron,  and 
sweet-smelling  ranunculus.  Overhead  a  blue  gum-tree 
was  in  full  flower,  and  all  the  while  the  wood  hummed 
and  thrilled  with  the  diapason  of  the  hidden  torrent. 

After  they  had  crossed  the  stepping-stones  Isabel 
halted,  as  if  to  absorb  the  loveliness  of  the  rippling  pool. 
Antonio  remained  silent,  awaiting  her  good  pleasure. 
Suddenly  she  said,  without  turning  her  eyes  towards 
his : 

'  This  is  the  place  where  I  was  so  disagreeable  yes- 
terday morning.' 

He  was  too  much  surprised  to  reply. 

'  Isn't  it  ?  '  she  demanded. 
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♦  No '  said  Antonio.  '  It  is  the  place  where,  yester- 
day miming,  we  .  .  .  where  we  didn't  get  on  together 

M  well  as  before.'  . ,  i.  j      -jii« 

•  It  was  aU  my  fault,'  she  persisted.  I  had  a  sUly 
fit  of  prudishness,  Uke  a  young  miss  just  home  from 
Bohool  All  the  time  we  were  trying  to  talk  I  was  won- 
dering what  you  thought  of  me  for  asking  you  to  meet 
me  alone  in  a  wood.' 

♦English  ways  are  different  from  Portuguese,  sug- 
gested Antonio.  ,     , 

'Not  so  very  different,  after  aU,'  she  said.  ^  Ask 
Mrs.  Baxter.  Or,  rather,  take  care  that  you  don  t  say 
half  a  word  to  Mrs.  Baxter  about  it.  U  you  do  she  wiU 
swoon  away  with  horror  at  the  news  of  my  brazen 

forwardness.*  ,  ,,  x  .       v^ 

•  H  you  will  lend  me  your  Uttlf  ivory  tablets,  rephed 
Antonio,  «!  shaU  be  able  to  begin  making  notes  of  aU 
the  things  I  am  not  to  mention  before  Mrs.  Bwrter. 

'  Be  serious  for  a  minute,'  she  urged,  with  a  heighten- 
ing of  colour.    'Unless  I  can  make  you  understand,  we 
must  not  meet  this  way  any  more.    If  we  mustn  t,  ^ 
we  can't,  I  don't  expect  it  wiU  matter  very  much  to 
you  ;  but ...  it  will  to  me.'  u       ».« 

Her  eyes  met  Antonio's.  This  time  it  was  he  who 
coloured  up  and  fell  into  confusion.  The  only  reply 
he  could  think  of  was  a  stilted  compliment. 

'  The  Senhorita  does  me  a  great  and  an  undeserved 
honour,'  he  stammerec'  _ 

•  Don't,'  she  commanded,  with  an  impatient  gestiwe. 
'  When  you  talk  like  that  I  hate  you.  Be  sincere.  Be- 
rides,  I'm  not  a  Senhorita.  If  I  were  a  Senhorita  I  should 
have  jet-black  hair  and  big  sentimental  eyes,  and  i 
should  never  walk  more  than  a  mile  in  my  hfe,  and  1 
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should  no  more  dreAin  of  meeting  you  like  this  than  of 
dancing  on  »  boa-conBtriotor.  Are  you  going  to  talk 
like  that  any  more  ?  If  so,  we'll  go  home  this  minute 
and  yon  can  do  it  on  the  way.' 

Antonio  had  met  his  match.  If  Isabel  had  been  a 
man  he  could  have  met  imperiousness  with  imperiousness, 
sarcasm  with  sarcasm,  demand  with  demand,  until  he 
had  established  his  will.  But  Isabel  mastered  him. 
He  could  only  stand  before  her,  like  a  refined  and  hand- 
some Job6,  awaiting  orders. 

'  What  you  must  understand  is  this,'  she  said.  *  You 
have  promised  to  come  and  talk  to  me  now  and  then 
while  my  father  is  in  Lisbon.  You've  promised,  and  I 
want  you  to  do  it.  I  must  talk  to  somebody  sometimes, 
mustn't  I  ?  But  I'd  rather  not  have  you  at  all  than 
have  any  more  times  like  Friday  afternoon  with  Mrs. 
Baxter.  You  may  think  that,  because  she  finished  the 
story  of  her  life  on  Friday,  you've  got  the  worst  of  it 
over ;  but  you  haven't.  You've  still  to  hear  about 
the  dear  Marchioness  of  Witheringfield.  Mrs.  Baxter 
didn't  know  the  dear  Marchioness  from  Eve ;  but  the 
tale  will  take  an  hour,  all  the  same.  Also,  you've  to 
hear  how  Mrs.  Baxter  lost  the  Baxter  jewels,  which  she 
never  possessed ;  and  how  she  undermined  her  health 
nursing  me  through  a  month's  fever,  though  it  was 
really  only  a  two-days'  cold  in  the  head  ;  and  how  she 
rescued  the  Uttle  Viscount  Datton  from  a  burning  house 
which  she  never  saw  in  her  life.  Don't  think  me  spite- 
ful. I  simply  can't  stand  it.  Of  course,  you  must  put 
up  with  Mrs.  Baxter  once  in  a  while ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  if  you're  coming  any  more  to  talk  to  me,  I 
want  you  to  talk  to  me  here,  at  this  pool,  in  the  morn- 
ings.' 
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•HI  oome hero,  to  this  pool,  in  the  mornings,'  adted 
Antonio,  who  had  recovered  hinwelf,  'how  do  you 
know  that  I  shan't  inflict  on  you  a  string  of  histories  m 
long  as  Mrs.  Baxter's  ? ' 

Although  he  did  not  mean  to  fish  for  a  oomphment, 
his  ears  expected  some  pleasing  reply ;  and  he  was  a 
little  crestfallen  when  she  repUed  brusquely  : 

♦  Perhaps  you  will.  Only,  don't  you  see,  they  will  be 
histories  I  h^.^en't  heard  fifty  times  ahready.  Come  to- 
morrow morning.  Now  we  ought  to  be  going.  It  must 
be  close  on  four  o'clock.' 
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Thi  next  morning  Isabel  and  Antonio  oonvened,  t( 
the  accompaniment  of  the  cascade's  deep  music,  foi 
nearly  an  hour.  The  morning  following,  their  tall 
lasted  eighty  minutes.  On  the  Wednesday  Antonic 
again  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Baxter,  who  r^aled  hint 
with  the  full  story  of  the  little  Viscount  Datton's  escap< 
from  the  blaze  at  Datton  Towers ;  of  his  lordship'i 
ingratitude  and  eventual  marriage ;  and  of  the  youD( 
Viscountess  Datton's  scandalous  callousness  when  he; 
consort  broke  hia  collar-bone  in  a  steeplechase.  Oi 
the  Friday  morning  the  monk  met  Isabel  again  at  th( 
pool.  Business  took  him  to  Villa  Branca  on  the  Satur 
day  ;  but  Sunday  afternoon  saw  him  striding  over  th( 
stepping-stones  aace  more. 

Although  these  sunny  hours  were  seasons  of  deligh 
and  refreshment  to  Antonio's  human  spirit,  they  di( 
not  parch  the  springs  of  his  Christly  life.  Every  nigh 
he  continued  the  pious  practice  of  self-examination 
and  he  was  able,  in  all  honesty  and  •^>  -erence,  to  justify 
himself  by  the  example  of  his  Lord.  Diligebat  Jesu 
Martham  et  sororem  ejus  Mariam,  '  Jesus  loved  Marthi 
and  her  sister  Mary ; '  and,  on  the  eve  of  His  passion  h 
forti^d  His  weary  spirit  for  the  last  conflict  by  abidinj 
quietly  in  Martha's  and  Mary's  house.  And,  in  thi 
maaae— diligebat  not  amabat — ^Antonio  loved  Isabel 
He  was  drawn  to  her  by  silken  cords  of  pity  for  a  lone 
hneoB  and  lovelesaness  far  worse  than  Ms  own.     U 
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lored*  with  a  fine  ipirituia  sympAihy  nawvped  by 
Mfthly  pMiioa.  the  brave,  trathftil,  ardent  eool  under- 
neath the  ioe  of  her  pride.  NodoubthefoundaMneuoua 
pleamue  in  the  eoftneaa  of  her  voice,  in  her  ever-varying 
beauty,  and  in  her  never-faiUng  grace;  but  theae 
oharma  delighted  him  by  reason  of  an  exquisite  fitnesa, 
Uke  the  fitness  of  richly  embroidered  vestments  and 
pure  golden  chalices  or  monstrances  in  great  acts  of 
qiiritual  worship.  He  loved  her  with  a  sacred  and  not 
with  a  profane  love. 

Nevertheless,  the  monk  knew  that  he  was  only  a 
weak  mortal,  and  that  he  had  drifted  into  a  situation 
rife  with  perils.    He  remembered  that  better  CJhristiane 
than  he  had  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith  through 
yiekling  themselves  too  confidently  to  feminine  com- 
panionship.    He  recalled  the  solemn  warning  of  Saint 
P»q1  :   '  Let  him  that  thinkoth  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall.'   But,  so  far  as  his  own  safety  was  concerned, 
a  single  consideration  sufficed  to  reassure  him.    In  a 
few  days  Sir  Percy  would  return,  and  it  was  ahnoet 
certain  that  he  would  bid  his  women-folk  pack  their 
chattels  and  depart  before  the  second  instahnent  of 
purchase-money  fell  due.    Within  a  month,  perhaps 
within  a  week,  Isabel  would  pass  out  of  Antonio's  life. 
Once  more  he  would  have  to  settle  down  with  Jos6  to 
their  dull  and  lonesome  grind,  and  probably  years  woukl 
drag  away  before  he  could  hear  an  English  voice  again. 
Antonio,  however,  was  not  selfish  enough  to  think 
only  of  his  own  salvation  and  perfection.   The  situation 
had  its  perils  for  Isabel  as  well  as  for  himself ;   and 
therefoie  he  followed  up  his  monk's  self-examination 
by  meditating,  as  a  man  of  the  worM,  on  Isab^'t 
interests.    Although  he  would  miss  her  sorely,  Antonio 
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was  prepared  to  surrender  her,  when  the  tiine  came, 
without  a  murmur,  as  he  had  learned  to  surrender  many 
leaser  delights  before  ;  but  was  Isabel  equally  able  and 
willing  to  surrender  Antonio  ?  She  was  young,  she  was 
lonely,  she  was  deeply  affectionate  as  only  a  reserred 
woman  can  be ;  so  was  he  doing  right  in  occupying  her 
thoughts  more  and  more  ?  After  striving  to  act  like 
the  very  soul  of  honour  towards  the  slow-witted  and 
shallow  Margarida,  was  he  not  in  danger  of  behaving 
dishonourably  towards  this  finely-tempered,  deep- 
hearted  lady  7 

These  questions  suddenly  pressed  themselves  upon 
his  conscience  with  so  much  ardour  as  he  was  crossing 
the  stepping-stones  on  the  second  Sunday  afternoon 
that  he  halted  in  the  midst  of  the  spray  from  the  cascade 
and  almost  resolved  to  turn  back.  But  he  decided  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  In  Isabel's  view  the 
difference  in  their  stations  must  surely  repress  any  rash 
outgoings  of  her  maiden  fancy.  The  da  Bochas  could 
boast  a  longer  and  a  less  dubitable  pedigree  than  the 
Kaye-Templemans  ;  but  Antonio  had  perceived  among 
the  English  a  disrespect  for  all  aristocracies  save  their 
own.  Besides,  Isabel  knew  not  a  leaf  or  a  twig  of  his 
family  tree.  To  her  he  was  a  self-made  man,  a  yeoman 
working  with  his  own  hands.  Educated,  travelled,  in- 
teresting, ambitious,  refined  he  might  be ;  but,  in  the  social 
scale,  he  was  still  a  yeoman  before  the  eyes  of  Isabel. 

No.  Surely  there  was  no  peril,  no  need  to  turn  back. 
At  not  one  of  their  meetings  by  the  pool-side  had  there 
been  the  slightest  approach  to  sentimental  interchanges. 
They  had  talked  of  a  hundred  matters,  Portuguese, 
EngUsh,  and  universal,  and  Isabel  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  tell  a  score  or  two  of  intimate  experiences  from  which 
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Antonio  oonld  rebuild  the  grey  history  of  her  unpeaoe- 
fol  Kfe.  But  there  had  been  no  more  personal  explana- 
tions, no  more  half-quarrels,  no  more  uncontrolled 
glances  or  blushes,  no  more  of  anything  outside  the 
frank  good-fellowship  of  fast  friends  in  the  first  flush 
<rf  friendship.    So  Antonio  did  not  turn  back. 

Isabel  appeared  at  last,  holding  out  some  papers.  A 
post  had  arrived  from  Lisbon,  bringing  the  news  that 
Sir  Peroy  was  much  better.  As  the  burnt  hand  was 
still  useless,  Mr.  Crowberry  had  written  out  the  bulletin  ; 
and,  enclosed  with  his  letter  to  Isabel  were  two  for 
Antonio.  The  first,  from  Crowberry  pdrc,  contained 
little  more  than  compliments  and  thanks;  but  the 
second,  in  the  loose  handwriting  of  Crowberry  (iU,  was 
more  interesting.   It  ran  : 

Dear  JciigoodfeUow.  ,     t/,  j 

IhopeihistviUfindyimtoeUaaiUeavemteatpreaetmhankl^ 

forit. 

Now  ihat  the  alujezos  (or  ajmelos,  or  aadujoa)  are  aafe, 
wn'*  U  time  you  took  a  holiday  ?  Why  not  come  back  to 
England  wiih  Sir  Percy  and  Isabel?  I  don't  expect 
ihey'U  stay  in  Portugal. 

I  win  bet  a  guinea  that  you've  either  quarrelled  wtth 
Isabel  or  thai  you  haven't.  When  you  wriU,  don't  forget 
to  aay  what  you  really  think  of  her. 

Give  my  love  to  that  Esxellent  Creature  Mrs.  Baxter. 
Also  to  (he  Baxter  jewels.  Also  to  those  monsters  of  in- 
gratitude, inhumanUy,  and  impiety  Miss  Sophia  Baxter 
and  the  Viscount  and  Viscountesf  Datton.  Also,  if  you 
dare,  to  Isabel.  And  accept  the  same  yourself  from 
Your  most  respectful  and  cbediaU 
Teddy  Ceowbbbby. 
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It  ooourred  to  A]it<»uo  that  in  neiiher  oi  the  lettMs 
WM  ft  date  given  for  Sir  Percy's  return  to  the  gneet- 
horae.  He  was  on  the  point  of  asking  Isabel  whether 
it  was  m«itioned  in  Mr.  Crowbeny's  bulletin ;  bat  he 
■aw  that  the  question  could  be  inte^reted  in  an  uncouth 
sense,  and  therefore  he  did  not  put  it.  The  answer, 
however,  was  writ  plain  in  Isabel's  face.  He  swiftly 
analysed  her  cheerfulness  into  two  principal  components 
— her  thankfulness  for  Sir  Percy's  improyed  health  and 
her  relief  at  the  |Hrolongation  of  her  liberty.  Isabel's 
hMf^  was  more  free  and  gay.  She  seemed  to  be  more  of 
a  girl  and  less  of  a  woman.  Inoeed,  for  a  few  minutes, 
she  became  almost  a  child.  For  a  while  she  stood 
hurlii^  stones  into  the  he«:t  of  the  waterfall,  as  into 
tile  white  down  and  iridescent  feathers  of  a  great  bird's 
breast ;  and  as  soon  as  she  wearied  of  this  exercise  she 
began  to  sail  boats  of  cork-bark  down  the  hurrying 
watws  of  the  pool,  scolding  or  encouraging  her  fayourito 
as  if  it  had  been  aliye. 

When  Isabel  at  last  sat  down  she  demanded,  with  her 
UBual  abruptness : 

*  Wh;  ^aye  you  never  told  me  about  the  Portuguese 
ladies — about  ike  senhoritas  ?  I'm  tired  of  Dom  Miguel 
and  Dom  Pedro,  and  Affonso  Henriques  and  tiie  Gar- 
£i»l-King.  As  for  growing  grapes,  by  this  time  I  know 
as  much  about  it  as  you  do.  Talk  to  me  about  the 
SMihoritas.' 

'What  can  I  say  about  them,'  objected  Antonio, 
*  except  that  they  a.>e  exceedingly  beautiful,  exceedingly 
virtuous,  and  exceedingly  charming.' 

'  And  exoee<&igfy  dull,'  she  sud.  '  But  be  serious. 
Answer  me.  Is  it  true  that  Portuguese  mm  are  only 
half  Christians  7    Is  it  true  that,  where  women  are  con- 
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eeniecl,  you  •»  out-Mid-out  Moore?    Don*t  yoa  aU 
look  on  wom«n  either  aa  toys  or  as  daves  ! 

•  If  young  Mr.  Crowberry  were  here.'  retorted  Antonio, 
•be  woi^teU  you  how  we  tie  up  the  ladies  of  our 
harems  in  sacks  and  drop  them  into  the  Tagus. 

•  rm  glad  young  Mr.  Crowberry  is  hundreds  of  mriee 
away;  Ae  declared.  » When  I've  the  patience  to  hsten 
to  i.  I  admit  some  of  his  satire  IS  clever.  But^ 
botes  me.  I  mean,  he  annoys  me.  I  suppose  it  s  De- 
cause  we've  both  got  yellow  hair.' 

•  You  have  not  got  yeUow  hair,'  said  Antomo. 
'Never  mind  what  sort  of  hair  I've  got.    TeU  me 

about  the  senhoritas.   How  do  they  spend  their  time  T 

•Perhaps  they  could  answer  themselves—though  i 
doubt  it,'  he  said.  '  People  say  they  eat  and  dnnk  aiid 
sleep:  they  dress  and  go  to  church;  and,  the  rest  of 
the  time,  they  took  out  of  the  window.' 

•  ™  stiU  true,'  she  asked,  'that  their  ...  thm 
Buiton  come  and  stand  under  the  windows  at  mgbt, 
for  homrs  at  a  time,  with  guitars?'  -^   .u„f 

•Not  always  with  guitare,'explamed  Antomo,  but 
the  rest  is  still  true.  If  you  want  a  senhorita  you  must 
stand  under  her  window,  night  after  night  for  months, 
wetorfine.  When  her  window  is  on  the  third  floor  you 
get  a  crick  in  the  neck.' 

•  But  what  do  they  talk  about  ? 

•  Nothing.    They  make  eyes.'  ^  ..   ^  .  v 
Her  questions  ceased,  and  the  monk  hoped  that  they 

were  finished  with  a  risky  topic.    Suddenly,  however, 
she  turned  upon  him  and  blurted  out : 

•  Do  you  have  to  crick  your  neck  for  Marganda  ? 
Antomo  jumped.    The  question  struck  him  entuely 

dumb.    Margarida!    At  first  he  could  only  stare  at  tte 
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qaestioner  blankly.  Thai  his  ttnng  i«ide  made  itself 
felt.  The  blank  stare  gave  place  to  a  flash  of  indignation. 
Her  eyes  quailed  before  the  angry  fires  in  his. 

'  No,*  he  said,  slowly  and  coldly.  *  I  do  not  have  to 
crick  my  neck  for  Margarida.* 

Isabel's  face  shewed  tiiat  she  was  troubled  and  almost 
frightened  at  what  she  had  done.  But  he  made  no 
haste  to  condone  her  offence.  He  was  capable  of  for- 
giving the  injury  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  committed ; 
but  he  could  not  so  easily  surmount  his  disappointment 
at  hearing  anything  like  indelicacy  from  her  lips. 
Graver  still  was  this  suddm  revelation  that  Isabel  did, 
after  all,  think  thoughts  of  him  as  a  lover  and  a  marry- 
ing man.  And  it  gradually  dawned  upon  him  that 
there  had  been  something  nervous  in  her  gaiety  from 
the  moment  of  her  bringing  the  Crowberrys'  letters. 
He  understood  at  last  that  she  had  come  determined 
to  probe  him  with  her  sudden  question. 

He  got  up  and  moved  away  a  few  yards  to  a  point 
from  which  he  could  see  the  Atlantic ;  and  there  hb 
stood,  taking  scrupulous  counsel  with  himself.  Was  it 
or  was  it  not  his  duty  to  make  a  fresh  draft  upon  the 
candour  with  which  he  had  ended  the  match-making 
of  Senhor  Jorge  ?  No.  It  was  not.  Yet  something  had 
to  be  done.  What  hint  ought  he  to  drop,  or  -vHiiat 
counter-stroke  ought  he  to  deliver  ?  For  one  foolish 
half-moment  he  almost  entertained  a  mean  plan  of 
letting  Isabel  believe  that  there  was  indeed  something 
between  himself  and  Margarida. 

'  I  am  BO  sorry,'  murmured  a  soft  and  penitent  voice 
almost  in  his  ear. 

After  long  indecision  he  ask-  i,  in  dry  tones  and  with- 
out turning  to  look  at  her : 
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•  What  made  you  say  it ! ' 

Her  pause  was  longer  than  his.    At  length  she  an- 

iwered: 

'  It  wasn't  idle  curiosity.' 

•  Then  what  was  it  ?  '  ,       ,     j*  i » 

•  I  hardly  know.   Only  it ...  it  seemed  so  dreadful. 

♦Dreadful?'  ,^  ,.    j     a 

•  I  mean,'  she  explained  hastUy,  it  would  be  dread- 
ful if  you  made  a  marriage  like  that.  To  say  so  IS  un- 
pardonable impertinence  on  my  part,  no  doubt.  But, 
tobe  perfectly  frank,  I  .  .  .  well.  I  suppose  I  ve  ideal- 
ised you  a  Uttle.  You're  not  like  other  people  1  ve 
met.  And  it  shocked  me  to  think  of  you  setthng  down 
and,  so  to  speak,  giving  up  the  fight.' 

'  What  fight  ?  '  asked  the  monk,  not  wilhng  to  help 

ha  out.  .   ,     »T     1^ 

•  Fight  is  the  wrong  word.    Never  mmd.    You  know 

what  I  mean.  Of  course,  this  Margarida  is  good  and 
domesticated  and  she'U  make  some  farmer  or  tradesr 
man  an  excellent  wife.  But  can  she  read  or  wnte  7 
Has  she  more  than  three  ideas  in  her  head?  Couldshe 
talk  with  you,  or  understand  you,  or  even  sympathise 
with  you,  in  anything  that  matters  ?  '  _       .      , 

•  I  suppose  she  could,'  said  Antonio.  '  The  simple 
things  of  hfe  are  the  things  that  matter.' 

"To  simple  people,  certainly.  But  you  are  not 
simple.  You  are  compUcated.  Your  teeth  are  easily 
set  on  edge.    You  are  sentimental,  romantic' 

•  I  am  sentimental  ?  I  am  romantic  ?  '  he  ech^, 
with  an  unfree  incredulous  laugh.    '  You  are  Oie  first 

to  find  it  out.'  ,  ,    .    1.  A 

•  It's  true,  aU  the  same.  What  about  that  shut-up 
dismal  monastery  down  there  ?     Haven't  you  woven 
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m<»«  romance  aroond  it  than  any  lady  eyer  wove 
around  her  dead  knie^t  ?  What  about  the  amlejos  ? 
Aren't  you  as  sentiinental  over  them  as  any  love-siok 
youth  over  a  withered  rose  or  a  look  <A  hair  ?  Why, 
yon  were  ready  to  quarrel  with  us  all,  your  old  friends 
included,  for  the  sake  of  a  sentimental  memory.* 

'  Tell  me,'  the  monk  demanded,  turning  to  read  her 
eyes,  'what  do  you  know  about  MargaridaT  What 
have  you  heard  7    Who  has  been  talking  to  you  ?  ' 

She  was  silent. 

*  From  whom  have  you  heard  Margarida's  name  ?  ' 
he  insisted. 

'You  will  think  very  badly  of  me,'  she  confessed. 
'I  heard  it  from  Fisher,  my  maid.  Oh,  yesl  look 
scandalised  by  all  means.  I  don't  care.  The  poor  girl 
is  in  exile.  Joanninha,  our  Portuguese  cook,  doesn't 
know  much  English,  and  she's  old  enough  to  be  Fisher's 
mother.  Mrs.  Baxter  never  speaks  to  Fisher  except  to 
scokl  her  or  or^r  her  about.  If  I  didn't  let  her  chatter 
now  and  again  to  me,  she'd  go  mad.  Not  that  I  listen 
to  half  she  says  ;  but  I  should  be  telling  you  a  down- 
right lie  if  I  pretended  that  I  didn't  prick  up  my  ears 
when  she  began  about  you  and  Maigarida.' 

'  What  did  she  say  ?  ' 

*  Very  little.  Only  that  Joanninha  had  been  gossip- 
ing in  the  village  shop,  and  that  somebody  had  said 
something  about  the  Senhor  Oliveira  da  Rocha  marry- 
ing this  Margarida.' 

Antonio  relapsed  into  moody  silence.  The  news  that 
his  name  was  still  being  linked  with  MargMrida's  filled 
him  with  chagrin,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  Senhor  Jorge 
and  his  family.  When,  however,  his  thoughts  came 
back  to  Isabel  he  softened.     He  saw  no  reas<m  for 
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do.M»g  tut  die  wa.  di»int««ted  in  dt«jtog^ 
^i,!fiI7«f  !.«  nninn  with  an  unlettered  and  TarinteBigent 
ooontry  lass,  and  he  was  unconsdoiMly  flattered  by  hef 
g«eroa8  recognition  of  his  finer  temperament.  M^ 
waiting  at  his  elbow  like  a  repentant  ohUd,  felt  the 
loftening ;  and.  plucking  up  fresh  courage,  Ae  said  : 
^^hkven't  told  me  yet  if  it  is  true.  You've  only 
told  me  that  you  don't  crick  your  neck.' 

•Which  do  you  thmk?'  asked  the  monk  rath« 
sharply.    '  Do  you  beUeve  this  gossip  or  not  ? 

•  I  don't,'  she  repUed,  without  hesitation.  But .  .  . 
there's  just  one  thmg  that  might  make  me  credit  it. 

•WhatisitT'  ,  ^.       „, 

•  WeH.  This  Margarida  is  certamly  very  pretty,  one 
has  an  adorable  colour  and  wonderful  eyes,  and  she 
wears  her  mantilla  beautifully.    Besides—- 

•  But  you've  never  seen  her,'  interrupted  Antomo  m 

•Yes.  I  have.  This  morning.  In  church.  -^*^J»^ 
Why  weren't  you  there  T  I  thought  you  were  obhged 
to  go.  I  went  with  Joanninha.  Don't  ask  me  to  say 
that  I  Kked  it.  The  gilded  wood  and  the  crude  ooloun 
hurt  my  eyes,  and  the  music  was  fearfid.  I  oouWnt 
understand  a  word  of  the  sermon  and  I  ^dn  t  taow 
what  they  were  doing  at  the  altar,  so  I  had  to  pass 
the  time  kwking  at  Margarida.   If  I  were  a  man,  I  oouW 

fall  in  love  with  her.'  ,»  .     •    u^-^i^u^wl 

•  You  went  to  church  T  '  repeated  Antomo.  beT^^f**- 
Throughout  their  many  talks  during  the  week  he  had 
avoid^  the  subject  of  rehgion.  He  had  seen  thatit 
ruffled  her,  and  he  preferred  not  to  disciMs  It  untal  th^ 

knew  one  another's  first  principles  and  Prejudices  m 
less  weighty  matters.   But  he  had  not  once  failed,  night 
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or  mocning,  to  oommend  the  work  ci  Iwb«l*f  ooiit«ra<ni 
to  Our  Ltdy  of  Perpetoal  Snooonr,  or  to  pny  tli»t  he 
migbt  become  the  instmmeDt  of  the  Boly  Qhoet  therein. 

'  Why  did  you  go  ?  '  he  aaked.  '  To  look  »t  Mar- 
guidtkl  * 

*Moet  decidedly  not,*  she  retorted  with  spirit.  'I 
didn't  know  who  the  pretty  girl  in  the  mantilla  waa  till 
I  came  home.  Fisher  only  told  me  this  gossip  two  hours 
ago.* 

*  Then  you  went  to  church  to  see  what  it  was  like  ? ' 
he  persisted,  hoping,  nevertheless,  that  there  was  some 
better  reason. 

'  I  went  because  I  wanted  to,'  she  answered.  *  But 
oome  back  to  the  point.    Is  it  true  about  Ifaigurida  ?  ' 

He  had  gradually  become  aware  of  a  new  sympathy 
between  them.  AU  the  resentment  and  distrust  faded 
out  of  his  heart.  His  gase  sought  hers ;  and  not  until 
he  could  look  down  into  her  eyes  did  he  answer : 

*  It  is  not  true.   It  never  was.    It  never  will  be.* 
The  last  eyllable  had  hardly  sped  clear  of  his  lips 

"wbea  the  monk  was  struck  dumb  by  the  truth.  It 
flashed  from  Isabel's  radiant  eyes  like  a  flaming  sword 
into  his  heart.  A  moment  later  she  had  turned  away 
ha  face ;  but  she  could  not  hide  the  magic  roses,  the 
great  crimson  roses,  which  sprang  to  full  bloom  upon 
her  cheeks.  He  knew  her  secret ;  and  she  knew  that  it 
was  known. 

To  cover  her  trouble  and  confusion,  she  moved  to 
find  her  little  gloves  and  the  embroidered  bag.  Antonio 
stooped  down  before  her  and  was  the  first  to  pick  them 
up  ;  but  she  snatched  them  almost  roughly  out  of  his 
hand. 

*  We've  stayed  too  long,*  she  said.    '  I  must  go.' 
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Itt  ft  twiakHng  Ae  hMl  oro«ed  the  itepplng^toiMi 
Md  WM  in  ftHl  flight  for  home.  No  wood-nymph  pur- 
wed  hj  •  god  of  old  ever  flew  with  more  8^^ 
^/wd  the  ravine  seemed  shorn  of  nearly  aU  ito 
tea^  when  the  treee  hid  her  from  Antonio's  eyes. 
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IV 

Ov  Monday  morning,  although  he  had  budnen  i 
Navares,  Antonio  was  early  at  the  pool.  Throughout 
sleepless  night  his  moods  had  wavered  from  hitU 
■elf-reproaoh  to  laborious  self-justifioation.  But,  amidi 
all  the  waverings,  one  decision  stood  firm.  He  must  se 
Isabel  at  once.  He  must  not  run  away.  He  must  no 
tolerate,  either  on  his  part  or  on  hers,  any  spuriou 
delicacy,  any  eluding  of  a  thorough  understanding. 

Try  as  he  would  Antonio  could  not  wholly  close  hi 
eyes  to  the  grim  humour  of  the  situation.  Within  th 
narrow  space  of  thrae  weeks  two  young  and  handsom 
heiresses  had  thrown  themselves  at  his,  a  monk  of  Sain 
Benedict's,  head.  But,  while  this  oddity  brought  ', 
bitter  smile  to  his  lips,  he  was  not  able  to  take  pleasur 
or  pride  in  events  which  were  bringing  pain  and  humilia 
tion  to  others.  The  feeling  uppermost  in  Ids  heart  wa 
one  of  phame  and  sorrow  for  his  indiscretion  and  weak 
ness  in  meeting  Isabel  so  secretly  and  so  often. 

About  half-past  ten  she  came,  looking  pale  and  rathe 
frail.  But  she  had  nerved  herself  for  the  ordeal  befon 
her,  and  she  was  calm  and  self-controlled. 

•  I  knew  you  would  come,'  she  said  quietly.  *  Yet '. 
feared  you  wouldn't.  Early  this  morning  I  nearly  sen 
Jackson  down  to  the  farm  with  a  note ;  but  I  didn'i 
want  people  to  talk.' 

*  I  came  nearly  on  hour  ago,'  the  monk  replied.    Hii 
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„   w  wnm  and  hit  maanar  lo  lolemn  that  • 

«  oi  WMotmant  roaa  to  har  oheak. 

>  Don't  maka  things  wona  than  they  are,  the  oried 
aanilj.  '  Aren't  they  difficult  enou^  already  T  You 
won't  halp  matters  by  looking  and  speaking  aa  if  you're 
oome  to  a  funeral.* 

Antonio  oouki  not  retort  that  he  was  indeed  standing 
hy  a  graveside  and  that  he  had  oome  to  drop  a  farewell 
tear  upon  their  dead  happiness.    He  waited  for  hec 

next  words. 

•  We're  obliged  to  talk  out  our  talk  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,'  she  continued,  turning  her  back  upon  him 
Mid  tearing  ^t  the  fronds  of  a  young  mimosa.  *  I'm 
n  « an  actret.  I  can't  pretend  that  I  don't  know  what 
we  both  know  perfectly  well.  You  can ;  but  I  -m't. 
If  I  kft  it  all  to  you,  I  suppose  you'd  tell  me  some  m<M» 
about  the  Emperor  Pedro,  or  about  sea-sand  gr^ws. 
You'd  be  perfectly  polite  and,  as  you  imagine,  perfect^ 
considerate  ;  and  you'd  go  back  to  the  farm  at  twelve 

o'clock.'  ,    X    i  lu 

•  I  came  here,'  answered  Antonio,  expressly  to  talk 
and  to  listen  without  a  moment's  false  delicacy  or  a 
shade  oi  pretence.' 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said,  with  a  tinge  of  irony. 

Her  slender  white  fingers  were  still  wantonly  busy 
with  the  mimosa.  The  monk  racked  his  wits  desperately 
for  an  <^>ening  sentence.  He  would  have  preferred  the 
easier  task  of  facing  Senhor  Jorge  and  Donna  Perpetua 
and  Sir  Percy  and  Mrs.  Baxter  and  the  Visoonde  de 
Pcmte  Qoebrada  and  Queen  Victoria's  Comptroller 
and  the  Fazenda  official  all  combined.  Words  refused 
to  come.  But  it  fell  out  that  his  dumbness  was  all  for 
the  best. 
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*  litttB,'  Mid  ImM,  without  lomiiig  nrand.  '  Tou 
don't  azpaot  me  to  find  this  interrivw  Twy  deli|^tliil, 
do  you  ?  Toull  admit  th«t  it's  eader  for  me  to  talk 
•boot  Qswpen  and  bnnohes  of  grapes  than  about  .  .  . 
than  about  all  this.  Fll  tell  you  what  I've  done. 
Periiape  I've  d<mo  wrong,  as  usual ;  but  I  oan't  help  it. 
Vm  going  to  give  you  a  letter— I  mean  a  paper,  a 
■oribble.  Some  things  are  so  much  easier  to  write  than 
to  say.  After  I've  given  it  to  you  I'm  going  away  for  a 
walk.  I  shall  oome  back  in  half  an  hour.  You  may 
open  my  little  bag.    It  is  in  there.' 

Antonio  loosened  the  oordi  of  the  silken  pouoh  with 
respectful  hands.  It  contained  the  damascened  key  of 
tile  chapel,  a  tiny  lump  of  shining  felspar  picked  up 
from  the  path,  a  pair  of  fine  gloves,  two  or  three  small 
coins,  and  a  folded  paper.  As  he  drew  the  paper  forth, 
a  snapping  of  twigs  made  him  look  up.  Isabel  was 
breakiiig  her  way  through  the  trees. 

His  hand  trembled  as  he  unfolded  the  document. 
It  was  a  quarto  sheet  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with 
Isabel's  fine  writing.  The  monk  glanced  down  the  hill 
to  make  sure  that  she  had  oome  to  no  harm  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  her  walking  quickly  along 
one  of  the  woodland  paths,  he  sat  down  on  a  warm 
boulder  and  b^an  to  read  these  lines  : 

Four  years  ago  you  and  Mr.  Austin  Crowberry  visited 
the  Earl  of  Oakland.  You  dined  at  Castle  Oakland,  and 
stayed  all  ihe  next  day. 

The  Countess  of  Oakland  is  my  aunt.  I  hardly  ever  see 
her,  because  my  faiher  quarrelled  with  the  Earl  nearly 
iweniy  years  ago.  But  the  Ec^  has  a  niece.  Lady  Julia 
Blighe,  whom  I  met  in  London  u  few  days  after  you  went 
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Ptrhoft  ytm  nmmber  her.  She  it  a  little  over' 
MO^i^flcMl,  and  wear*  too  muck  jewOUry  aH  onee ;  hui 
people  go  mad  over  her,  and  some  eay  she  ie  the  moat 
heotaiftd  woman  in  En^Uind. 

You  made  a  moat  extraordinary  impression  on  lady 
Jnlia.  She  admitted  giving  you  a  fiower.  I  grew  tired  of 
hearing  oibouJt  you — nearly  bored  to  death.  At  finA  the 
eameed  me  to  picture  you  ae  a  beautiful  Byronic  heto, 
wmh  a  Oreat  Qrief  or  a  Dark  Secret :  and  I  detest  all 
that  eort  of  traA  and  gush.  But  one  day,  whUe  she 
was  chattering,  a  miracle  happened.  I  canH  describe  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  like  someone  throwing  wide  a  door  that  had 
always  been  shut,  or  setting  fru  a  bird  or  animol  thai  had 
always  been  caged.  All  in  one  moment  you  became  the 
most  important  fact  in  the  world.  Why*  How?  I  donH 
know.  I  thought  I  knew  you  through  and  tiirough.  Often 
I  could  have  said  to  Lady  Julia :  '  No.  That's  all  wnma 
Tou  know  nothing  about  him.* 

I  canH  explain  it.  I  am  simply  telling  you  the  fact. 
From  that  time  you  haunted  me.  I  became  (Asolutdy 
certain  that  our  lives,  some  day,  would  nmt ;  more  certain 
than  J  am  of  the  sun's  existence  and  tim  moon's.  When 
Mr.  Crowberry  told  me  of  the  pla-.i  for  buying  this  place, 
and  my  becoming  your  neighbour  out  in  these  wUds,  I 
ought  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  astonishing  co- 
incidence ;  buiU  seemed  a,  natural  and  inevUaiie  as  the 
sunriH. 

At  Gie  first  moment— no,  na  the  first— I  mean,  tike 
second  moment  of  our  meeting  <U  your  farm,  I  was  mortified 
because  you  tried  to  look  at  me  before  I  could  look  at  you. 
Why  did  you  do  it  ?  It  was  unkind.  I  had  been  thinking 
of  you  for  four  years ;  but  you,  if  you  thought  of  me  at 
aU,  couldn't  have  thought  of  me  more  than  four  days. 
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Ta,  aWiouffh  you  were  in  8ucik  a  hurry  to  beat  off  my  eyes, 
I  mw  in  an  in^nt  that  you  were  exaeUy  a»  I  had  imagined 
you.  Oporto  and  the  Douro  were  not  in  the  leaet  like  the 
engravings  they  ehewed  me  in  England :  but  you  were  my 
dream  come  true.  And  all  the  time  I  eat  on  your  right 
hand  at  dinner,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  known  you  for  years  and 
years.  You  are  not  as  clever  as  I  expected ;  but  you  are 
gentle,  and  I  am  not  one  bit  afraid  of  you. 

We  nearly  quarrelled  about  monks  and  about  the 
axulejos,  did  we  not?  Still,  it  toas  only  on  the  surface. 
You  think  I  make  too  little  of  religion  ;  I  think  you  make 
f'o  mu^ :  but  toe  have  agreed  guiAe  amicably  to  differ. 
^  .zp  down  in  our  hearts  weareat  one. 

Since  the  day  my  faster  went  to  Lisbon  I  have  been 
happy,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  You  left  me  to  make 
aU  the  approaches;  but  I  was  very,  very  happy  until 
Fisher  mentioned  Margarida.  Last  night  I  ached  and 
burned  with  shame,  because  I  had  let  faU  the  veil  from  my 
heart.   But  this  morning  I  am  glad  and  thankful. 

You  are  not  like  other  men.  And  I  think  I  am  not 
wholly  like  other  women.  As  soon  as  you  have  read  this 
paper  we  are  going  to  tear  it  into  thousands  of  pieces.  So 
I  will  be  bold.  Mine  is  not  the  only  secret  that  is  out.  I 
know  you  love  me,  my  friend,  my  only  friend  in  the  world. 

Antonio  paused  in  his  reading.  For  a  moment  he  felt 
an  immense  relief  at  learning  that  he  was  not  to  blame. 
But  he  reminded  himself  that  his  blamelessness  did  not 
help  Isabel  one  whit.  Here  was  a  mystical  passion,  an 
inscrutable  supernatural  love.  No  one  coidd  explain 
its  beginning,  no  one  could  foretell  its  end.  Only  by  a 
great  effort  did  he  resume  the  reading  of  the  paper.  It 
continued : 
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80  mudt  for  the  pagt.  Now  for  the  present  and  the 
fukm.  What  ore  toe  to  do?  Don*t  be  hurt,  dearest 
friend,  if  I  write  Uunlly  about  practical  mattera. 

There  ia  a  difference  in  our  stations.  I  suspect  that 
your  blood  is  reatty  nobler  titan  mine  and  (hat  your 
esouteheon  is  less  tarnished  ;  but,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  my  friends,  this  wiU  be  a  misalliance.  Don't  be  angry. 
I  mention  it  only  to  bid  you  disregard  U.  I  have  pondered 
it  weU  and  it  weighs  less  ihan  a  sparrow's  fetUher.  I  am 
nothing  to  the  people  in  England;  and  they  shaU  be 
nothing  to  me.  TeU  me,  though  ;  was  it  tiiis  thai  held 
you  back  from  wooing  mef  I  believe  it  uxu  ;  and  that  is 
why  the  advances  came  from  my  side.  But,  after  this, 
remember  /  You  must  court  me,  woo  me.  If  I  command 
it,  you  must  crick  your  neck  for  me,  as  if  I  were  a  8en- 
hoHta. 

And  now  about  my  father.  You  may  fear  that  it  wiU 
be  a  blow  to  him.  Certainly  it  wiU  amaze  him  and  dis- 
concert him.  But  if  you  were  not  in  ihe  case,  my  friend, 
I  should  have  to  amaze  him  and  disconcert  him  some 
other  way.  80  long  as  I  and  Mrs.  Baxter  and  Jackson 
are  with  him,  he  doesn't  realise  the  flight  of  time.  He 
thinks  of  me  as  a  little  girl,  and  of  himsdf  as  a  man  of 
forty  who  must  needs  be  up  and  doing.  He  has  fought 
his  hard  fight  and  he  deserves  his  rest.  More.  He  needs  it. 
The  Navares  doctor  says  fie  vjill  go  out  like  a  candle  in  a 
gale  if  he  does  not  surrender.  Whatever  you  may  think, 
I  love  my  father  ;  and,  even  for  your  mke,  I  would  not 
leave  his  side  if  it  were  not  whdly  for  his  good.  Ood 
knows  1  am  honest  in  this  and  in  every  word  I  have 
torttten.  Isabel. 

Meohanioally  refolding  the  sheet,  Antonio  rose  to  his 
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feefc  and  draw  a  deqp  bnaUi.  In  a  few  nunntea  Isabel 
would  ratnrn.  She  would  steal  as  shyly  as  a  young 
deer  through  the  branches.  She  would  expect  him  to 
spring  towards  her,  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  to  murmur 
proud  words  of  possession,  to  lavish  in  her  ears  his 
l<mg-hoarded  treasure  of  love-words,  to  press  kisses 
on  hfft  hands,  her  cheeks,  her  eyes,  her  hair.  Like  a 
terrifying  tocsin  her  words  clanged  in  his  brain  :  '  My 
friend,  my  only  friend  in  the  world,  you  love  me  I ' 

He  turned  his  gaze  towards  the  Atlantic.  But  the 
day  was  growing  sultry.  Thunder  was  in  the  air  and 
mists  hid  the  great  waters.  He  dared  not  look  into 
the  woods  lest  he  should  espy  the  slender  figure  tripping 
towards  him.  And  somehow  he  could  not  Hft  iq>  his 
eyee  and  his  heart  to  heaven.  In  this  cruel  issue  his 
inborn  instincts  of  a  courtly  gentleman  wore  down  his 
acquired  habits  of  piety,  until  it  savoured  of  a  coarse- 
ness or  of  a  lapse  from  honour  to  breathe  a  word  of  this 
rare  ladye's  secret,  even  into  the  pitiful  ears  of  Qod's 
saints  and  angels.  Thus  earth  and  sea  and  sky  alike 
failed  him.    He  closed  his  eyes. 

Suddenly  a  rosy  light  and  a  deUcious  perfumed 
warmth  seemed  to  suffuse  his  body  and  soul.  Of  course. 
His  way  was  plain.  God  had  frozen  his  cry  for  help 
upon  his  tips  because  it  was  no  longer  God's  will  that 
he  should  mortify  his  manhood  in  dogged  fidetity  to 
obsolete  vows.  He  had  vowed  his  vows  in  the  betief 
that  the  Order  would  continue,  and  that  he  would 
live  and  die  in  its  midst,  upheld  by  its  hourly  discipline 
and  devotion.  He  had  not  left  the  Order  :  the  Order 
had  left  him.  For  seven  years  he  had  laboured  to 
restore  it,  and  he  had  failed.    He  was  free. 

Free.    Free  to  be  as  other  men,  free  to  hail  the  most 
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wonderfnl  and  beautiftil  of  maidenB,  free  to  exult  over 
her,  free  to  receive  her  marvellous  love  and  to  give  it 
back  a  thousand-fold.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  in- 
voluntarily held  out  his  arms. 

With  bent  head  Isabel  was  piokirg  her  way  up  the 
gkme.  Her  exquisite  hands  held  her  pretty  drees  of 
sprigged  muslin  clear  of  the  thorny  undergrowth. 
Sunbeams  played  with  her  golden  ringlets.  Antonio 
watched  her  with  a  sense  of  intoxication.  This  lovely 
gui  was  his,  body  and  spirit,  all  his. 

She  drew  nearer  until  he  could  see  the  blue  of  her 
large  eyes,  the  peach-bloom  of  her  soft  cheeks.  Then, 
with  the  suddenness  of  an  earthquake,  the  greatest 
miracle  of  his  life  befell. 

Hundreds  of  times  in  the  past,  especially  at  seasons 
of  abounding  faith  and  high  ecstaby,  he  had  prayed  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  would  fly  to  his  reUef  if  ever  he  should 
weaken  in  this  most  perUous  of  his  vows.  *  Pray  for 
me,  0  Mother  of  mothers,  0  Virgin  of  virgins '  I  he 
had  cried  again  and  again.  *  Pray  for  me  whenever  I 
cannot,  or  will  not,  pray  for  myself.'  And,  as  Isabel 
parted  the  branches  behind  the  mimosft,  those  hundreds 
d  okl  prayers  were  answered.  Celestial  fire  and 
supernal  power  filled  his  whole  oeing  so  suddenly  and 
mightily  that  he  was  conscious  of  a  phyri  al  pang,  of  a 
roaring  in  his  ears  like  rushing  winds  and  resoundmg 
waters,  of  a  great  brightness  before  hia  eyes. 
He  stepped  forward  and  held  back  the  last  bough. 
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Thi  heat  of  conflict  and  the  flush  of  victory  had  wrought 
80  great  a  change  in  Antonio's  expression  that  Isabel 
started  when  they  came  face  to  face.  But  she  inter- 
preted his  transfiguration  as  an  ecstasy  of  love  and 
j<^ ;  Mid  her  blue  eyes  suddenly  shone  with  a  radiuioe 
as  wonderful  as  his  own. 

Before  her  proud  and  happy  gaze  Antonio's  cheeks 
grew  pale.  It  was  as  if  a  pet  lamb  were  looking  up  to 
him  for  a  caress,  when  all  the  time  he  was  gripping  a 
butcher's  knife  behind  his  back.  It  was  as  if  some 
smiling  friend  w^re  holding  out  to  him  an  exquisite 
-vase  full  of  lilies  and  roses  which  he  must  straightway 
dash  into  pieces.  Isabel  seemed  so  frail,  so  soft,  so 
white,  so  trustful,  so  lamb-like ;  and  her  love  was  surely 
the^moet  fragrant  and  beautiful  thing  in  all  the  world. 

*  You  are  coy,'  she  said,  laughing  gaily.  '  And  you 
have  turned  as  pale  as  a  swooning  heroine  in  an  English 
novel.  I  suppose  you're  going  to  say,  "  Give  me  time : 
this  is  so  sudden  I  ' ' 

Although  Antonio  remained  silent,  no  doubt  of  his 
love  crossed  her  mind.  Had  she  not  read  love  in  his 
eyes,  time  after  time  ?  She  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  merely  tongue-tied  because  of  the  strangeness  of  the 
situation. 

*  Tou  have  read  it  ?  '  she  asked,  drawing  the  folded 
paper  from  his  unresisting  hand.    '  Every  word  7  ' 
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Hebow«d«««t-  For  •  minute  OT  two  her ^^ 
flnirers  buried  themselves  tearing  the  docmnw^t  flnt 
SHbbons.  then  into  -»", -l-"?' T^  ^^  ^^ 
tiny  shreds.  After  she  had  mixed  the  f«ds  7^ 
^ther  she  ran  to  the  lower  end  of  the  POo/  "^^  t^ 
SSi.  one  small  handful  at  a  time,  mto  the  swirhng 

"^Y^ou  are  tired.'  said  Antonio  when  she  returned. 
•Ttoly  is  sultry.     Later  on  tiiere  wUl  be  thmder. 
You  have  walked  a  long  way.    You  must  at  dowu. 
"""^Iseatedherself ontheflatboulder.   Buta^ou^ 
there  was  room  at  her  side  the  monk  remamed  «taf  ^• 
STiTt^  unconsciously   and    darted    two  ftj^ve 
Zc^at  his  eyes.    The  first  gUnce  was  on^y  a  gUi^ 
Sfdight  disappointment  and  of  shy  reproof  ;  but  ^ 
iooS^was  a  iLice  of  suddon  anguiPh  ««^d  si^^e^^^ 
ST  -ae  silJ^ce  lengthened  untQ  she  could  bear  it 

°**'S^*to  me  1' she  commanded  indignantly.    'Why 
do  ySTstand  there  saying  nothing?    I  suppose  you 

"^^W'lle  said,  calling  her  by  her  name  for  the 
first  time,  *  you  know  I  don't  despise  you. 

He^ke  her  name  in  a  voice  so  Btrangely  Bweet  that 
hereiT tingled  and  her  heart  leapt.  And  when^ 
bw^ve^  eyes  looked  into  hers  with  sorrowful 
tenderness  all  her  pride  broke  down.  .rxrurrAa 

•  Then  why  are  you  so  cruel !  'she  cried,  my  do 
you  make  it  so  hard  for  me  ?  Haven't  I  t««"^»ted 
my  self  enough  ?    You  are  crud.    Why  do  you  not  tell 

"^^.r:a^^r^i:dmightwhich^^^^ 

lulfiBed  Antonio'^  body  and  aoul  enabled  him  to  triumph 
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orar  temptation ;  bat  they  did  not  deliver  him  from 
angttiBh.  The  sword  which  wm  about  to  rend  the  heart 
of  Isabel  soorohed  him  as  it  circled  downward  for  its 
dreadful  work.  Her  coming  ordeal  was  already  his; 
and  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  it  as  in  a  burning  fie  - 
furnace. 

Isabel  sprang  up  and  faced  him.  Their  eyes  were 
lees  than  a  yard  apart.  Antonio's  continued  silence 
was  sufficient  answer ;  but  she  fought  fiercely  against 
the  truth.  Clasping  her  white  hands  deperately  against 
her  breast,  she  challenged  him  in  short,  panting  sen- 
toices. 

'This  is  horrible,  too  horrible,'  she  began,  'I  tell 
you  it  is  too  horrible.  You  can't,  you  daren't  look  me 
in  the  eyes  and  say  you  don't  love  me  1 '  And  when  he 
still  delayed  to  speak  she  raised  her  voice  and  com- 
manded sharply  :   '  Answer  I ' 

He  looked  her  in  the  eyes  with  immeasurable  sadness, 
and  answered : 

'  I  do  not  love  you  in  the  way  you  mean.' 

'  The  way  I  mean  ?  What  is  the  way  I  mean  ? 
Either  you  love  me  or  you  don't.  There  are  no  two 
ways  in  love.'   She  spoke  hotly  and  with  scorn. 

*  In  the  paper  you've  just  torn  up,'  he  replied,  '  you 
called  me  your  dearest  friend  in  the  world.  In  that 
sense,  I  love  you.  In  all  the  world,  you  are  my  dearest 
friend.' 

'  And  no  more  ?    Not  an  atom  more  ?  * 
He  hesitated. 

*  C!ome,'  she  said  bitterly.  '  You  are  trying  me  too 
far.  If  this  is  some  subtlety,  some  finesse,  let  us  save 
it  until  another  day.  For  tiie  last  time,  I  ask  you : 
Can  you  stand  up  here  in  the  sight  of  the  God  you 
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lMli«T«  in,  and  lay  that  I  am  no  more  to  you  than  your 

It  oame  home  to  Antonio  that  he  could  not,  witn 
perfect  truthftJneBs,  say  that  she  was  his  friend  and 
no  more.  Yet  how  was  he  to  evade  her  questicm? 
Plainly  the  cruel,  hateful  moment  had  come  for  striking 
the  fair  vase  to  pieces,  for  driving  the  butcher's  knife 
into  the  white  lamb's  heart.  He  raised  his  head  and 
resumed  the  mastery  over  her  by  a  single  movement  of 
his  inextinguishable  will. 

♦My  dearest  friend  in  the  world,'  he  said  gently. 
'If  I  am  to  blame  for  the  smallest  fraction  of  this 
wonderful  and  terrible  thing  which  has  come  to  pass, 
I  crave  your  pardon  here  and  now  with  all  my  heart, 
and  I  will  ask  God's  pardon  every  day  until  I  die. 
But  .  .  .  for  God's  sake,  let  us  forget.    Let  yesterday 
and  to-day  be  as  if  they  had  never  been.   How  a  woman 
like  you  could  ever  waste  one  thought  of  love  on  a  man 
like  ne  neither  of  us  can  explain.* 
She  heard  him  with  wiMly  staring  eyes. 
•You  offer  me,'  he  concluded,  'a  gift  beyond  all 
price.   But  I  must  turn  my  back,  I  must  close  my  eyee, 
I  must  stop  my  ears.    I  am  pledged  to  another  Bride.* 
They  were  the  words  he  had  used  to  Senhor  Jorge. 
But,  this  time,  he  uttered  them  proudly ;  for  he  had 
meditated  upon  them  often  since  the  serao.     He  knew 
that  they  were  not  a  mean  verbal  quibble,  and  that  they 
enshrined  the  foremost  fact  of  his  life.    As  they  left  hie 
lips  the  spiritual  world  was  as  real  and  near  as  the 
cascade,  as  real  and  near  as  the  mossy  boulder,  as  real 
and  near  as  Isabel. 

His  delicacy  moved  the  monk  to  turn  away  without 
even  the  briefest  glance  at  the  effect  of  his  declaration 
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upon  Isabel  But  die  did  not  dariie  hk  ooiuidecaticm. 
Something  magnetio  in  her  anger  oompdied  him  to 
raiw  his  eyee.    He  saw  that  she  too  had  mored  away. 

*  Another  Bride  T '  she  repeated  slowly,  t>arbing 
erety  i^llable  with  soom.  '  Another  Bride  ?  Indeed. 
What  an  entirely  enviable  young  woman  1 ' 

For  a  few  moments  her  sarcasm  sustained  her.  With 
her  hands  hanging  easily  at  her  side  she  stood  haughtily 
erect,  smiling  a  scornful  smile.  But  it  did  not  last. 
Without  warning  she  ran  towards  him  and  cried,  with  a 
l«eak  in  her  voice : 

« It  isn't  true  1* 

*  It  is  true,'  said  the  monk,  very  gently. 

'  It  is  not  true  I '  she  went  on,  stamping  her  foot. 
'  It  isn't.  It  can't  be.  If  it  were  true  you  would  have 
told  me  before.  You'd  have  dropped  a  hint,  you'd 
have  talked  about  her.  I  tell  you,  it  isn't  true.  If  it 
were  true  you'd  have  told  me  when  you  denied  the 
talk  about  Margarida.  You  are  a  man.  You  are  not  a 
cur  and  a  brute.' 

*  This  is  unjust,*  cried  Antonio.  *  How  coukl  I  tell 
you  yesterday,  after  Margarida  ?  You  ran  away  home 
like  the  wind.  And  why  should  I  drop  hints  ?  Surely 
they  would  have  been  a  great  impertinence.  How 
should  I  dream  that  you,  an  English  lady,  with  a  proud 
old  name,  would  ever  think  so  of  me,  a  wine-merchant's 
clerk  ? ' 

'  Then  why  did  you  make  love  to  me  fifty  times  7' 
she  retorted. 

*  Fifty  times  7  Made  love  T  This  is  madness.  On 
my  honour  and  conscience  I  have  not  breathed  a  word 
of  love  to  you  even  once.' 

'  Who  said  you'd  breathed  words  7    I  didn't.    But 
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Toa'ye  nukle  \an  with  your  eyw.  Orer  and  over  and 
J^MiJn  you  have  looked  »t  me  m  if  I  wa«  ••  much 
to  yon  M  you  were  to  me,  and  a*  if  you  and  I  were 
the  only  beings  in  the  world.*  ^ 

•  I  fwear  you  are  mistaken,  utterly  mistaken,  cned 

liftbei  hikd  ceased  to  listen.    She  clenched  her  hand* 
tomther  once  more  against  her  breast  and  stood  garing 
towards  the  mists  which  hid  the  AtUntic.    When  die 
■poke  again  it  was  not  to  Antonio.    She  seemed  rather 
tbbe  thinking  aloud,  with  quick  impassioned  utterance. 
*  So  this  is  the  end,' she  began.    ♦  Yet  how  long  it  has 
been  in  coming  1    I  have  been  happy  for  ten  days—ten 
whole  days.    When  was  I  ever  happy  for  three  days 
and  nights  before?   But  it's  over  now.   Whatameniory 
to  carry  to  my  grave— the  memory  of  this  end  1    I  ve 
made  a  fool  of  myself.    I've  made  myself  cheaper  than 
dirt.  I've  pressed  myself  on  a  man  who  won  t  have  me. 
Antonio  took  a  step  forward ;  but,  without  paymg 
him  the  smalleet  attention,  she  continued : 

•  It's  happened  to  other  women,  no  doubt.  But  the 
other  women  weren't  so  hungry  and  thirsty  for  a  httie 
happiness  as  I  was.  They  didn't  have  mothere  who 
died  the  day  they  were  bom.  They  didn't  have  fathers 
who  forget  their  very  existence  for  months  and  montiis 
at  a  time.  They've  had  homes,  they've  had  fnends, 
th^'ve  had  all  the  lesser  love.  But  I  ...  I  have  had 
nothing,  from  anybody,  anywhere,  ever.' 

She  laughed  a  laugh  like  iron  against  iron.  The 
monk  couki  endure  it  no  longer.  He  sprang  to  her 
side.  For  the  first  time,  he  touched  her  hand.  She 
snatched  it  free  as  if  he  had  burnt  it.  and  looked  at  hm 
fieroefy. 
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'  Ck>  sway/  dm  oried,  *  I  hate  yon  I* 

'  No/  he  Mid.  '  I  won't  go  ftwsy  till  yon  an  leM  un- 
happy, and  till  yon  forgiTo  me.' 

His  gentle  compulsion  mastered  her.  She  allowed 
him  to  lead  her  back  to  the  boulder.  This  time  he  sat 
down  at  her  side.  As  he  did  so  she  bent  h«r  head. 
Tears  came  into  hw  eyes.  Suddenfy  she  covered  her 
hc9  with  her  hands  and  wept  without  restraint. 

Antomo,  sitting  so  near  to  her  that  he  could  have 
eodroled  her  with  his  arm,  suffered  as  bitterly  as  Isabel. 
The  mommtary  temptation  to  trample  on  his  vow  no 
bngnr  had  the  slightest  power  over  him ;  but  his  whole 
heart  yearned  to  end  her  grief  or,  at  the  least,  to  comfort 
h«r.  She  was  so  like  a  sobbing,  heartbroken  child  that 
it  seemed  inhuman  to  sit  beside  her  without  drawing 
her  head  to  lus  shoulder  or  even  stroking  her  hands. 
Yet  he  knew  that  it  would  be  more  inKiim^ifi  gtill  to 
rise  up  and  move  away. 

She  overoune  her  sobs  at  last ;  and,  turning  upon 
him  eyes  like  April  ski<«,  she  demanded  abruptly : 

'This  Bride?    What  is  she  Uke  7  ' 

*  Let  us  not  talk  ol  her  now,'  said  Antonio,  as  soon  as 
he  could  command  his  words.    '  Surely  it  is  better  not.' 

'  Is  she  like  Margarida  ? ' 

•No.' 

'  Prettier  ? ' 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,'  he  pleaded,  '  do  not  ask  these 
questions  ? ' 

'  Answer  me  at  once.  Is  she  prettier  than  I  am  T 
In  England  they  call  me  pretty.  I  suppose  I'm  ugly 
to  a  Portuguese.  I  suppose  she's  a  hundred  times  more 
beautiful  than.  I  am.' 

'  There  are  different  kinds  of  beauty,'  said  Antonio. 
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*  If  iIm  olvrer  T  * 

Antonio  ooMldewd  weU.   Then  he  repHed :  ^ 

*  In  Her  ceee  I  ihouki  not  use  the  word     otorer. 
Bnt,  I  entieat  you,  ask  me  no  more.' 

He  roee  to  his  feet  with  a  look  which  sUenced  her. 
A  moment  afterwards  she  too  sprang  up.  Stepping 
-uiokly  to  the  pool,  she  dipped  her  Httle  handkero^ 
hi  the  laughing  water  and  tried  to  bathe  away  the 
traces  of  hStears.   When  she  sailed  back  towards  him 

she  oame  proudly.  v^      a 

•  This  ought  to  be  the  end,'  she  said.  I  ought  not 
to  see  you  alone  again.  But  I  don't  forbid  you  to  come 
iust  onoe  more.  Periutp*  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow 
morning.  I  don't  say  I  shall,  and  I  don't  say  I  shan't. 
Her  steady  gaie  commanded  an  answer :  but  it  was 
only  by  a  huge  effort  that  Antonio  succeeded  in  reply- 

•You  have  spoken  truly.    We  ought  not  to  meet 

slone  again.*  ,  t 

•  No/we  ought  not.    Most  decidedly  we  ought  not, 

she  flashed  back  scornfully.    'But  we  will!' 
And  without  another  word  or  glance  she  hastened 

away. 
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Mrs.  Baxter  by  i>.*ir^   t     ' .-  i  <ld  al*  about  the  early 

life  of  the  callous  yoni.rr  Visco  lik  as  Dktton  and  by 

listening  without  a  r*i.<-    u;  to  .he  details  which  the 

Excellent  Creature  multibuauiously  invented.    But  the 

moment  came  when  Mrs.  Baxter's  love  of  bed  overbore 

her  bye  of  hearing  herself  talk.    She  rang  the  bell  and 

Jackson  came  in,  yawning,  with  the  candles. 

When  Isabel  lay  down  she  set  the  whole  power  of 
her  will  to  the  barricading  of  her  mind  against  the 
day's  cruel  memories.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Every 
word  she  had  spoken  to  Antonio,  every  syllable  of  his 
relies,  vibrated  afresh  in  her  ears,  scorching  them 
with  shame.  Twice  or  thrice  she  clenched  her  fist  as  if 
she  would  strike  some  invisible  enemy  or  revenge 
herself  on  the  author  of  her  loss  and  ^umiliation. 
Sometimes  her  cheeks  burned  crimson  :  84  etimes  she 
felt  all  the  blood  ebb  from  them.  Her  spiritual  anguish 
brought  in  its  wake  a  physical  pain,  sickening  and 
hardly  bearable,  like  the  pains  after  the  first  shock  of  a 
dizzy  fall  or  a  brutal  blow.  She  seemed  to  be  aching 
all  over  ;  and  more  than  once  she  moaned  aloud. 

Even  without  her  shame  and  grief  Isabel  could  hardly 
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hftveaM.  AH  through  the  •ftomoon  Mid  erwiiiig  th« 
•ir  hud  bwo  growing  iultrier  and  nltrier.  Notonoein 
bwUnd,  not  even  during  brwen  Auguit,  had  ihe 
Imjimfuoh  »  rtifling  heat.  Both  her  windows  stood 
wide  open ;  but  they  seemed  to  be  iiHmitting  fle^ 
TM»oun  rather  than  life-giving  airs.  Even  the  fine 
Itoen  sheet  was  too  hot  and  heavy  to  be  endured.  She 
fiang  it  aside  and  lay  with  nothing  to  cover  her  save 
a  plain  night-robe  of  the  thinnest  Indian  silk.  At  first 
she  tossed  from  side  to  side  ;  but  so  much  exertion  soon 
exhausted  her,  and  she  lay  still,  gaaping  for  breath. 

At  length  the  heat  became  unendurable.  She  rose 
and  went  to  the  window.  Two  or  three  miles  away, 
orer  the  woods,  over  the  abbey,  beyond  Antomo  s 
farm,  the  surly  Atlantic  was  growBng  his  muffled  growl 
through  the  sultry  air.  Quite  near  at  hand  the  shrunken 
torrent  was  rumbling  down  through  the  underwoods. 
Isabel  Hstened.  The  airy  ocean  and  the  seaward- 
hurrying  brook  seemed  to  invite  her,  and  to  be  beckoning 
her  with  cool  hands.    She  leaned  out,  fain  to  be  a  httle 

nearer.  .,      .     . 

There  was  no  moon,  and  the  stars  could  not  piwoe 
the  stagnant  clouds.  Yet  the  night  was  not  soUdty 
dark.  The  outHnes  of  the  taller  trees  could  be  traced 
against  the  sky,  and  the  pavement  which  surrounded 
the  guest-house  ghmmered  Uke  white  limestone. 

Isabel  was  suddenly  filled  with  an  ot  rmastermg 
desire  to  break  her  prison  walls  and  t.>  waJi.  free  under 
the  open  sky.  Apart  from  its  bittei  associations  she 
would  have  lacked  courage  to  visii  b^  pool  and  the 
cascade  in  the  dead  of  night ;  for  the  narrow  patti 
thith«  wound  in  and  out  of  sombre  thickets.  But  the 
broad  way,  browi  enough  for  a  carriage,  which  ran 
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down  from  the  goest-houae  to  the  abb^,  and  thence, 
through  the  ayenne  of  camelliae,  to  the  principal  gate 
had  no  terrors  for  a  sonl  ahnoet  untroubled  by  super- 
•titiotu  fears.  It  seemed  to  the  half-stifled  heart-sick 
Isabel  that  if  she  could  escape  from  the  house  un- 
heard by  Jackson  and  Sirs.  Baxter  she  might  find 
life  and  healing  in  those  ampler  spaces.  She  did  not 
admit  to  herself  that  the  broad  path  and,  especially, 
the  paved  space  in  front  of  the  abbey  attracted  her 
because  they  were  rich  in  unembittered  memories  of 
hours  with  Antonio.  Boom,  more  room ;  air,  more 
air  :  she  thought  she  wanted  nothing  besides. 

Having  dressed  herself  swiftly  in  her  lightest  garments 
she  threw  over  her  hair  a  black  lace  mantilla  which  she 
had  bought  in  Oporto,  thrust  her  shoes  and  stockings 
into  her  little  bag  and  crept  barefoot  to  the  door.  It 
creaked  a  little  when  she  closed  it  behind  her ;  but  the 
steady  sequence  of  sounds  which  continued  to  come 
from  the  bedroom  of  Mrs.  Baxter  proved  that  the 
Excellent  Creature  had  heard  nothing.  Isabel  turned 
away  with  a  shrug  of  distaste,  and  descended  the  stairs. 
Tha«  was  no  need  to  listen  for  the  snoring  of  Jmekaon, 
who  could  have  gone  on  sleeping  restfuUy  if  she  had 
clattered  about  the  corridor  in  clogs. 

The  two  bolts  of  the  front  door  were  not  very  hard  to 
draw  back,  and  the  latch  was  easily  lifted.  On  the 
top  step,  where  she  had  Wked  thrice  with  Antonio, 
Isabel  drew  on  her  stockings  and  shoes.  Then  she 
closed  the  door  behind  her,  latched  it  softly,  uid  stole 
on  tiptoe  out  of  earshot  down  the  path. 

It  was  not  much  cooler  in  the  open  than  in  her  chMnber. 
PMll,  she  was  glad  Uiat  she  had  exchanged  hm  narrow 
cell  for  freedom.     Besides,  the  far-stretching  weoda 
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and  the  TMt  heavens  were  moxe  in  scale  with  her 
iBuneMorftble  sorrow.  She  walked  on  quickly,  eager 
to  hesten  away  from  her  hateful  prison.  The  path  waa 
oheerfol  because  it  led  down  to  the  open  lowlands  and 
the  relreshing  sea. 

Midnight,  to  Isabel's  mind,  usually  held  no  more 
ianon  than  noonday.  But  when  a  vague  shape 
confronted  her  under  a  tree  she  started  violently. 
Some  gossip  of  Joanninha's  awoke  in  her  memory — 
some  ridiculous  village  story  about  a  ghostly  monk 
who  haunted  the  domain  on  dark  nights.  Advancing 
bddly  upon  it  she  found  that  the  vague  shape  was 
only  a  dead  trunk  dotiied  in  creepers.  She  tried  to 
laugh ;  but  the  lau^  would  not  come,  and  suddenly 
she  knew  what  was  meant  by  fear. 

Her  instinct  was  to  turn  and  run  home.  But  the 
path  behind  her,  backed  by  the  enormous  mass  of  the 
mountain,  looked  like  a  tunnel  bored  through  coal, 
while  the  path  ahead  (rf  her  led  towards  Antraiio  and 
Jose,  towards  the  soft  lights  and  faint  voices  of  the  sea. 
Tying  nMther  to  go  back  nor  to  stand  still,  she  hurried 
on  until  her  foot  struck  a  slab  of  stone. 

She  had  reached  the  paved  space  in  frcmt  of  the 
abbey.  The  western  gable  of  the  chapel  hulked  up  high 
into  the  gloom,  like  the  poop  of  a  man-o'-war  aground. 
Upon  the  warm  stone  steps,  with  her  back  to  the  <k)or, 
she  sat  down  until  she  had  r^ained  all  her  breath  and 
lost  nearly  all  her  fears.  Isabel  saw  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  sit  there  until  the  dawn.  She  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  tried  to  sleep. 

A  growling  in  the  east  aroused  her.  It  was  no  loudw 
thMi  the  Atlantic's  growUng  in  the  west.  Isabel  knew 
that  it  was  thunder ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  so  far  away 
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th»t  she  WM  not  aUtfmed.  What  swrfBied  h«r  wm  its 
long  protraction.  Unlike  the  intwmittent  din  of  an 
Enghflh  thunderstonn  it  rambled  on  mioeaMngly, 
until  Isabel  could  ahnost  have  beUeved  that  she  was 
listening  to  the  echoes  of  an  Armai^on  raging  among 
the  burnt,  far-off  hills  of  Spain.  Suddenly,  however, 
a  bhwe  of  hghtning  shewed  her  the  terrified  Atlantic's 
ashen  face.  She  had  never  dreamed  of  such  Uj^tning 
before.  Flash  trod  upon  flash  so  eagerly  that  there  was 
a  continuous  dance  of  Ught.  The  half-seconds  of  dim- 
nees  between  seemed  more  positive  than  the  ♦  ghtning. 
They  were  like  the  convulsive  twitchin^p  of  a  great 
eyeUd  over  a  terrible  eye  ;  and  Isabel  thoo^it  si.e  saw 
flashes  of  darkness  rather  than  flashes  of  Ught. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stepping-rtones 
came  a  shattering  noise,  as  sharp  as  a  pistol-shot  and 
as  loud  as  an  exploding  magazine.  Immediatdy^ter- 
wards,  as  if  obeying  a  preconcerted  signal,  a  fsMrful 
cannonading  and  fusillading  began  to  rage  on  every 
hand.    Armageddon  had  swept  westward. 

Isabel  sprang  up  and  huddled  back  into  the  seanty 
shelter  of  the  shallow  doorway.  So  long  as  there  was 
no  rain  she  welcomed  the  gigantic  grandeur  of  the 
thunder  and  the  cold,  pitiless  beauty  of  tlw  light^. 
But  the  rain's  herald  did  not  delay  to  blow  his  blast. 
Isabel  could  not  see  them  ;  but  she  felt  a  swirl  of  *ist 
and  dead  leaves  rush  past  her  in  obedience  to  bs 
command.  Gritty  atoms  clung  to  her  Ups.  At  the 
same  moment  ten  thousand  trees  began  to  rook  and 
moan  in  pain  :    and  a  warm  drop  feU  upon  Isabels 

hand.  .  , . 

Down  -ashed  the  rain.     At  first  it  struck  straight 

down  from  heaven,  but,  after  a  few  seconds,  it  smote 
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the  wood  slantwise,  Uke  miHionB  of  thin  javelins  hurM 
frwn  a  height.  Ilie  thunder  never  ceased  crackling, 
banging,  booming ;  and  the  hghtnings  were  so  bri^^t 
that  the  tree-trunks  stood  like  smoke-blackerod  men 
wielding  brilliant  scimitars  amidst  the  flying  javehnH. 

Isabel  was  greedily  watching  the  strife  when  the 

wind  veered,  and  a  battery  of  rain  discharged  its  whole 

broadside  full  at  her  face.     The  gust  lasted  only  a 

■Mment ;    but,  when  it  had  passed,  her  thin  dinner- 

diess  was  wet  all  over.    She  knew  that  there  would  be 

ifty  gusts  all  as  bad  as  the  first  or  worse,  and  that  she 

must  either  enter  the  chapel  or  be  drenched  u?  the  skin. 

She  drew  the  key  from  her  bag.     The  lightnings 

served  her  for  a  lantern  as  she  drove  the  steel  into  the 

keyhole;    but  before  she  could  turn  it  in  the  lock 

an(^er  burst  of  cold  rain  smacked  rudely  at  her  bare 

shoulders.    At  length  she  pushed  back  the  door.    The 

fi^Uiings  seemed  to  leap  into  the  chapel  the  moment 

she  opened  it,  like  a  pack  of  eager  dogs  rushing  in 

before  thMf    master.      Swifter  than  greyhounds   the 

cold   white-and-blue   radiance   flashed   over   the   cold 

white-and-blue  of  the  azulejos,  and  then  Ucked  back 

into  the  dark. 

In  her  retreat  from  the  rain  Isabel  had  forgotten 
supernatural  terrors.  But  as  soon  as  she  was  fairly  over 
the  threshold  Joanninha's  ghost-story  rushed  anew 
into  her  mind,  and  she  was  thankful  for  the  lightnings 
which  had  shewn  her  that  the  place  was  empty.  Yet 
she  dared  not  shut  hwself  up  in  the  chapel ;  so  ^e 
resolved  to  stand  just  inside. 

Without  any  warning  a  third  gust  sucked  the  great 
door  out  of  her  weak  hand.  The  oak  fell  to,  with  a 
bang  which  was  nearly  drowned  in  a  sharp  dap  of 
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thoBiier.  iMbel  leapt  bade  to  reopen  it,  and  tagged 
at  the  handle  with  all  her  might.  But  the  bolts  and 
i^cii^  of  tiM  look  had  done  their  work.  And  the  key 
wm  outride. 

ImA)^  did  not  lose  her  head.  As  soon  as  she  had 
rmawnd  from  the  first  shock,  the  good  blood  of  her 
<M  Eni^ish  stock  thrilled  in  her  veins.  Here  was  an 
adventure.  Antonio  instantly  flew  into  her  thoughts, 
as  usual.  To-morrow  she  would  meet  Antonio.  To- 
morrow she  would  tell  him,  this  contemptuous  Antonio, 
how  she  had  passed  a  ni^t  of  thunder  and  lightning 
in  a  haunted  ohi^l.  To-morrow  Antonio  should  be 
made  to  realise  vdiat  s(vt  at  a  woman  he  was  flouting. 
To-morrow  Antonio  would  hang  his  head  at  the  thought 
of  his  <faill,  superstitious,  spizitless  Portuguese  bride. 

Trapfiag  herself  against  the  wall  she  took  stock 
of  the  mtuation.  The  clMpd  was  dry  ;  and  although 
her  dress  was  wet  it  was  not  wet  enough  to  give  her  a 
cold.  In  four  or  five  hours  it  would  be  dayUj^t,  and 
she  would  have  ooura^  to  find  the  spiral  staircase. 
Once  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  cloister  she  would  be  able 
to  see  Jackscm  and  the  other  servants  searching  for  her. 
Jackson  and  the  servants  and  Antonio.  They  would 
be  sure  to  send  first  thing  for  Antonio. 

The  wwmth  with  which  she  pictured  Antonio's 
arrival  dtibed  away  when  she  suddenly  r«»embered 
that  she  was  laming  against  the  blue-and-white  tile- 
painting  of  the  Saint's  death  at  Tyburn.  With  a  Kttle 
shiver  she  crossed  over  to  the  azulejos  representing  the 
Saint's  birth.  Meanwhile,  the  rain  was  still  larfiing 
the  glass,  and  the  thimder  was  making  a  din  Kke  the 
toppling  of  crags  into  caiions.  What  troubled  her  most 
was  the  jeweil^  crown  on  the  head  of  the  imi^  above 
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the  alter.    The  bhiuh-white  lightning  ieemed  to  te» 
as  affinity  for  ihe  bluiah-white  Btones,  and  •everal  ^i* 
ImI^i  felt  tare  that  the  brilliance  lingered  amr       tftt 
pouits  of  the  diadem  after  it  had  fled  from  the    «a  of 

theohapel. 

Once  she  could  have  sworn  that  some  one  ^i  s«ea 
through  the  cloister  doorway,  and  that  footsteps 
sounded  upon  the  pavement;  but  the  thunder  waa 
loud  at  the  time,  and  she  decided  that  she  had  only 
heard  its  reverberations.  None  the  less,  the  fri^t 
weakened  her  nerve.  All  in  a  moment  she  felt  weary, 
chilly,  hungry,  and  so  utterly  miserable  that  she  nearly 
cried.  She  pulled  herself  up  in  time  and  tried  to  braoe 
up  her  nerves  by  chewing  the  bitter  bark  of  irony. 
•This  is  one  of  my  lucky  days,'  she  said  to  herself. 
•  From  this  morning  onward  it  has  been  wholly  deUght- 
f uL   What  a  goo*  grateful  girl  I  ought  to  be ! ' 

An  earnsplitting  clap  of  thunder  put  an  end  to  her 
soKtoquy.  So  awful  was  the  crash  that  Isabel  Ustened 
shuddering  for  the  noise  of  falling  walls  and  roofs. 
Not  oao  stone  or  slate  gave  way ;  but  she  heard  a 
sound  a  thousand  times  more  fearful.  It  was  a  voice, 
a  mumbling  voice  which  seemed  to  prolong  the  worn- 
out  rumblings  of  the  thunder  ;  a  voice  deep  and  rich  ; 
the  vdoe  of  a  man  ;  a  voice  somewhere  in  the  chapel. 

Her  heart  nearly  stopped  beating.  She  strained  terri- 
fied eyes  into  the  farthest  darkness.  And  she  did  not 
strain  them  in  vain.  In  close  succession  four  or  five 
white  beams  of  lightning  Ut  up  the  choir. 
A  monk,  in  black,  was  kneehng  before  the  altar. 
Isabel's  piercing  scream  was  louder  than  the  thunder 
and  the  rain.  She  collapsed  in  a  heap  on  the  pavement. 
But  she  did  not  s\*oon.     StruggUng  to  her  feet  she 
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daahed  heneU  dmptnUify  •gaimt  tbe  tniwiv  dow. 
It  ilood  like  *  rode.  Moaning  wiklly  the  dragged  «t 
tbe  look  with  both  hands.  It  did  not  yield  m  hairV 
breadth.  A  moment  later  abe  heard  footetepe ;  and 
taming  ronnd  she  had  one  lightning  vision  of  the  blaok 
monk  hnrrjong  towards  her.  She  shrieked  again  and 
made  a  dash  in  the  direction  of  the  cloister  doorway. 
Before  she  could  reach  it  another  white  flash  shewed 
ber  tilie  black  monk  only  an  arm's  Iraigth  away.  Am 
the  flash  passed  she  struck  a  mad  blow  into  the  dark- 
ness and,  hitting  nothing,  she  stumbled  and  fell  forward. 
But  two  strong,  unghostly  arms  caught  her  just  in  time ; 
and  instead  of  striking  the  cold  stcmes  she  found  horself 
iq>held  by  something  soft  and  warm. 

Without  waiting  for  the  lightning  to  reveal  his  face 
Isabd  knew  tiiat  she  was  in  the  arms  of  Antonio. 
Never  in  her  life  before  had  die  yielded  to  any  man's 
caress  save  the  rare  and  shamefaced  kisses  of  her  father. 
Yet  Antonio's  arms  seemed  to  be  her  natural  place, 
like  its  nest  to  a  bird.  For  a  few  seconds  she  did  not 
think  of  identifymg  the  blaok  monk.  She  believed  that 
the  blaok  monk  had  been  on  the  point  of  striking  her 
dead,  and  that  some  grand  magic  of  love  had  ccmjured 
up  Antonio  to  stand  between  ^em  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Trembling  like  a  leaf  and  panting  like  a  runner  after  a 
race  she  pressed  and  clung  to  him,  as  a  terrified  child 
clings  to  its  mother  in  the  dark. 

*  You  are  Isabel  ?  '  said  Antonio.  He  had  known 
from  her  first  scream  that  it  was  she  ;  but  he  thought 
it  might  comfort  her  to  hear  his  voice  speaking  her 
name. 

'  Yes.  I  am  Isabel,'  she  murmured.  And  although 
a  sharp  memory  of  the  {lighted  Bride  bade  her  banish 
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iMMlf  »t  onoe  from  hit  oUbP  8h6  abandoned  henelf 
ioITtlian  before  to  the  warmth  and  softneas  of  hia 

"^YoTT^e,  .uite  -ale.'  ^e  said ;  for  -he  ~ 
rtm  trembling  aU  over.    'There  w  no  ghoet.   It  was 

"^o^'^oet?  Only  he?  What  did  it  mean T  I^ 
wn^d  her  deUoiouBly  drowsing  wite.  No  ghoet^  ^ 
1^.  She  opened  her  eyes.  But  the  chapel  was  filled 
full  with  darkness,  and  she  could  not  see  his  face. 

A  moment  afterwards  a  prolonged  bhrni^  of  huge 
lightnings  made  the  place  brighter  t»^ Jay.  1^ 
S^the  high  windows,  and  the  gd^  oarv^ 
^l  oit  like  Wue  and  white  and  y^^ow  ^res.  Ui*^ 
oouki  see  Antonio's  anxious  eyes  gaang  do^  into  tor 
own.  And  she  had  time  to  see  much  more.  She  saw^ 
Benedictine  habit;    she  saw  that  he  and  the  black 

monk  were  <me  and  the  same  man.  

fflie  leapt  away  from  him  in  terror.  »«*  ^"^^* 
nTL^^.  At  the  touch  of  his  re««inng  himd 
.edring  her  arm  in  the  gloom,  a  hght  "^^^  *^J^ 
^Sig's  blazed  within  her  and  a  tl^^^»?J 
^J^bSming  joy  swept  her  off  her  feet.    Withagr«|t 

0^  ^ws  she  flmig  herself  once  more  aiamst  his 

•  It's  true,  it's  really  true  ?  '  she  clamoured.  S^. 
Answer  me  at  once.  You're  not  deceiviag  me  ?  Your 
Bride  is  not  a  real  woman  after  all  ?  '  ^    ^„  ♦« 

•  You  have  surprised  my  secret,  and  I  trust  you  to 
keep  it/  he  answered.  '  When  the  monks  were  here 
they  knew  me  as  Father  Antonio.' 

•  Antonio.  Antonio.  Antonio-what  a  beautiful  name! 
she  cried.     '  Come.  Father  Antomo.  teU  me.     Your 
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MdB  is  only  BaUgion,  or  th«  CSiorah,  or  IIm  Viigin,  or 
■omufchii^  like  that  ?  ' 

Her  tome  dismAyed  the  monk  even  mwe  than  her 
words  shocked  him ;  and  he  remiuaed  silent. 

'  Yon  cannot  deny  it,'  she  exulted.  Another  flash  of 
lightning  silenced  her ;  but  the  radiant  eyes  and  growing 
oheeks  on  which  it  shone  were  more  eloquent  than  her 
words.  And  as  soon  as  the  swift  darkness  closed  over 
them  her  words  rang  in  it  like  New  Year's  bells  at 
midnight.  '  You  don't  deny  it,  you  can't,  you  daren't,' 
■he  sang.  '  Your  Bride  is  all  a  mere  sentiment,  like  the 
azulejos ;  a  romance ;  an  ideal.' 

'  First  of  all,'  demanded  Antonio,  *  how  did  you  oome 
here  to-night  ?  ' 

'  God  sent  me.   I  believe  there's  a  Ood,  at  last.' 

He  moved  a  little,  so  as  to  loosen  her  clasp.  But,  in 
her  almost  hysterical  rapture,  she  did  not  perceive  the 
movement. 

'You  are  wet  through,'  he  said.  But  she  only 
answered : 

'  What  does  it  matter  ?  ' 

'  Quick  I '  he  commanded.  '  There  is  a  lull  in  the  rain. 
You  must  go  home  this  moment.' 

•  I  won't,'  said  she.    '  We  wiU  stay  here.' 

*  Isabel,'  he  retorted  sternly,  '  we  will  not  stay  here. 
You  are  mad.  The  storm  has  driven  you  out  of  your 
senses.  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  ghost  you  thought  you 
saw.  You  must  go  home  this  instant.  What  if  you 
have  beMi  Bussed  ?  What  if  your  servants  should  find 
us  here  ?  What  wiU  Mrs.  Baxter  say  7  And  what  shall 
I  say  to  your  father  ?  ' 

Until  he  spoke  his  last  sentence  Isabel  heard  him 
unmoved ;  but  at  the  thought  of  h«r  father  ^e  arms 
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vUflhMd Antonio WMkMMd.  Verydow^ibektUmgo. 
»bno  the  k«,iho  •ought  to  Mguo.  The  monk,  h«w*v«f, 

«lon»d  hk  wiU.    GriPPN;  J»«  •na  if  ?f^  S* 
•hiiort  roughly  to  the  west  door,  and  fumbled  f  >r  tbe 

look 
•ft»i  no  use,'  ihe  Mid.    'The  key  is  outdde.    We 

mnet  ftay  here.'  .      «j  ^^ 

Hie  only  answer  was  to  take  her  arm  agam  and  to 
l9ad  her  through  the  smaller  doorway  into  the  doister. 
At  the  moment  of  their  emerging  from  the  ohapel  a 
shaft  of  lightning  Ut  up  a  bubbling  lake  of  muddy  wator, 
under  which  lay  drowned  the  cloister  gaiden.  Two 
■idee  of  the  doister  itself  were  also  under  water. 

•I  am  frightened,'  she  said,  with  genuine  fear,  as 
Antonio  drew  her  into  a  gloomy  corridor.  He  oouW 
fed  her  shrinking  back  and  trembUng  ;  so  he  threw  ms 
arm  around  her  waUt  and  hurried  her  on.  As  t.iey 
passed  through  the  kitchen  the  uproar  of  the  torrent 
reminded  Antonio  of  the  night  of  his  fight  with  Jos«. 
But  he  did  not  pause.  He  threaded  passage  after 
passage,  room  after  room,  untU  he  had  worked  round 
to  the  little  door  with  the  Reading  monk's  secret  lock. 
His  fingers  searched  among  the  hidden  levers,  and  at 

laat  the  door  stood  open.  v  *  4.1.* 

Frequent  hghtning  still  swept  sea  and  land ;  »ut  ine 

thunder  had  dragged  its  great  guns  northward  «^ 
was  pounding  over  Navares.  The  rain  had  ceased. 
The  monk,  however,  did  not  hurry  Isabel  over  the 
thxeshokl;  for  the  overarching  trees  were  PO«™J« 
down  water  like  an  aqueduct  cracked  by  an  eartn- 
quake.    He  considered  earnestly.  .  ^1^ 

•Come,'  he  said,  with  an  abruptness  which  starttod 
her.    •  I  must  wrap  you  in  this  cloak.' 
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With  mmh  toeUiig  umI  Mdb^  he  oootriTwl  to  wnp 
Ui  haUt  ahoat  htu  tkadK  bodj  mmI  to  Ml|iwt  the 
mantjlle  orer  her  fregrant  hair. 

*  Now,  I  rappoM,  I'm  »  nun,*  she  laughed. 

The  speech  would  have  stung  him  had  he  not  re- 
membered her  beharionr  in  his  cell,  twelye  days  before, 
and  her  evident  persuasion  that  monks  and  nuns  wen 
only  picturesque  archaisms,  with  no  serious  existence 
outside  the  pages  of  noyeUsts  and  the  dreams  of  |rfonii 
sentimentalists.  But  he  did  not  give  her  time  to 
expand  her  flippancy. 

'  Let  us  go,*  he  said. 

Th«y  went.  For  about  twenty  paces  the  pared 
causeway  iHiich  led  to  the  little  door  gave  them  dry 
foothold.  Thenceforward,  however,  the  paths  to  the 
guest-house  had  become  rushing  streams.  Even  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  lightning  one  could  see  gleaming 
water  everywhere.  Isabel  glanced  down  dolefully  at 
her  feet. 

*  We  can't,'  she  said. 

*  We  must,'  he  insisted. 

*  Look  at  my  shoes,'  she  moaned. 
Antonio  considered  again.    Then  he  asked  : 

*  You  will  let  me  carry  you  ?  ' 

'  If  we  can't  wait,'  she  answered,  after  a  l<mg  pause, 
'  and  if  you're  sure  there's  no  other  way  .  .  .  you  roay 
carry  me.' 

He  stepped  down  from  the  causeway  and  bent  bis 
back  so  that  she  could  seat  herself  upon  his  shoulder. 

'  Tou  must  hold  fast,*  he  said. 

Very  shyly  she  slipped  round  his  neck  a  soft  arm 
which  trembled.  Antonio  straightened  himself  up  and 
plashed  forward.    Once  or  twice  he  came  to  dips  in  the 
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pttk  whM  tiM  im*«  WM  Ugher  tUn  "•*»«-•  SI 
&«7oai«  giftat  itunpad  through  th»  whirtpoolt  HM 
MUTt!—  Sdnt  CSkriitopher.  On  th«y  went,  gnidsd  ^ 
th*  ffiokering  lightning.  Ai  length  they  reached  the 
mabk  peth.  It  wm  hardly  ankle  deep  in  ^»*"-  ™J 
oniokMied  his  pwe,  until  the  gueet-hoiwe  loomed  m 
light.  Then  he  gently  let  I»bel  down  on  a  bonldee 
away  from  the  drip  of  the  treee  and  releawd  her  from 
the  olnnwy  habit,  which  he  folded  up  and  laid  on  another 

great  atone.  

*  You  left  the  door  unlocked  t '  he  whiaperea. 

*  Yee.* 

*  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  speak  so  loud.  Better  still, 
don't  speak  at  aU.  I'm  going  to  carry  you  as  softly  as 
I  can  to  the  steps.  Don't  breathe  a  word  on  the  way. 
And  don't  open  the  door  untU  I  am  back  under  the 
treee.   I  shall  wait  to  see  that  you  are  safe.    Now  I 

*  No,  no,  not  yet,'  she  whispered.  ^ 
•Yes.   Now.   This  moment.   You  are  mad. 

•I  know.   But,  Antonio,  promise.   To-morrow  mom- 

ing.   At  the  cascade.' 

'I  promise,' he  said. 

Once  more  he  lifted  her  up :  but  this  tmie,  as  the 
distance  was  so  short,  he  carried  her  in  his  arms  Uke  a 
child.  He  did  not  look  at  her ;  but  he  knew  ttiat  sue 
was  strangely  Ught  with  a  fairy  lightness,  that  her 
shoulders  were  snow  and  her  hair  pure  gold,  and  that 
she  W8«  as  fine  and  deUcate  as  a  lily.  Before  he  took 
hia  first  stride  towards  the  guest-house  he  Pf«^' 
straining  his  ears  for  any  sound  Within.  Around  him, 
in  the  woods,  a  hundred  Uttle  streams  went  bubbhng 
and  tinkhng.  Here  and  there  thankful  ^^ J^J"^ 
piping  their  peace-pipes  after  the  din  of  the  battle. 
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The  ohaunt  of  the  AtUntio,  freshened  by  the  breeze 
WM  loud  and  glad. 

*  Listen;  Antonio,'  she  murmured.  *  All  the  world  ic 
•inging.' 

Oripping  her  as  if  he  would  choke  her  next  worde 
before  she  oould  speak  Uiem,  the  monk  crossed  the 
path.  Twelve  strides  sufficed  him  for  their  journey. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  he  put  her  down  :  and,  before 
she  oould  whisper  Qood-night,  he  was  speeding  noise- 
lessly back  to  the  great  stone. 

As  soon  as  she  had  entered  the  guest-house  and 
closed  the  door  he  made  haste  to  put  on  his  habit ;  for 
the  air  had  grown  cold.  Then  he  shrank  into  the 
drip]nng  trees  and  waited.  By  this  time  the  clouds 
were  gone  and  the  stars  were  shining. 

^»bel  appeared  at  the  window  and  beckoned  im- 
periously. He  stole  softly  forward  and  saw  her  hand 
moving  like  a  white  butterfly  among  the  creepers 
clustering  round  the  casement.  She  broke  off  a  half- 
bk)wn  rose  which  had  not  been  shattered  by  the  storm 
and  threw  it  to  Antonio.  He  caught  it  deftly :  but 
his  fingers  closed  too  tightly  on  its  thorns,  and  when  he 
re-entered  the  abbey  to  exchange  his  habit  for  his  old 
doak  he  saw  that  the  white  flower  was  flecked  and 
vdned  with  blood. 
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It  was  Isabel  who  arrived  first  at  tiie  pool.  Shefo^d 
Se  stepping-stones  impassable.  A  cypress  had  b«^ 
S^k^  lightning,  and  the  wind  and jamhad  torn 
Sons  of  futmnn  leaves  from  the  otiier  teees.    But 

Cstonn  was  over,  the  mists  and  st^  ^^^Tt 
gL.  and  the  dear  sunshine  was  tempered  by  a  pleasant 

^"wL  Antonio  joined  her  the  roar  of  the  swollen 
«^  ™  so  enirmous  that  he  had  ahnost  to  shcut 

"^•We'^^t  go  somewhere  else.'  he  said.    'Here  we 
can'Vhear  ourLlves  speak.   And  the  ground  is  too  wet. 

^^*  followed  as  he  led  the  way  up  the  mounfe«n^ 
Rewhing  a  point  where  the  torrent  ^«  P*^* 7^**^* 
^Sg  gorge  they  leapt  easUy  to  Uje  oU.er  «da 
Then  ^  descended,  slanting  away  from  the  water, 
i^  they  came  to  a  stone  Plat^o™^,^^"*^  f^T^ 
3l  ru^us  chapel.  I*  ™  «^«  °«  ^'f  ^"^m^^ 
rSe  domain ;  but  Antonio  could  not  remember  the 
time  when  it  had  contained  an  j-^Jge  ^r  an  al^ 

•  You  have  hurt  your  hand.'  she  said.      What  has 

cut  it  T  '  J      •  ii 

•  The  thorns  of  a  rose.'  he  answered  quietly. 

His  curtness  disappointed  Isabel.  After  te'  1^ 
experience  of  his  perverse  obstinacy  the  ^^^f^^^ 
^could  not  expect  him  to  be  converted  from  his 
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folly  or  cured  of  his  religions  mania  all  in  a  moment, 
and  she  had  come  prepared  for  vigorous  debate.  But 
his  cold  self-possession  and,  above  all,  his  avoidance  of 
her  eyes,  dismayed  her. 

*0f  course,  you've  thrown  the  rose  away?'  she 
asked. 

*  No,  I  have  not  thrown  it  away.* 
*Why?' 

He  spread  his  cloak  on  a  carved  stone  bench  for  her 
to  sit  on,  and  did  not  answer. 

'  Why  ?  '  she  repeated.  *  I  want  Father  Antonio  to 
explain.  Are  monks  allowed  to  treasure  up  dead 
flowers  ?    You'll  be  asking  next  for  a  tress  of  my  hair.' 

He  maintained  his  grim  silence.  Embbrxassment 
and  injured  pride  coloured  her  cheeks  a  warm  red ;  but 
she  was  determined  to  make  him  speak. 

*  I  mean,'  she  added,  '  that  you  won't  ask  for  a  lock 
of  my  hair  at  all.  You'll  expect  me  to  go  down  in  the 
dust  and  oflFer  it  you  on  my  knees,  and  to  coax  you  and 
implore  you  for  days  and  days  until  you  condescend 
to  accept  it.  Your  Majesty  is  a  true  Lord  of  Creation. 
He  leaves  me  to  do  all  the  wooing.' 

This  time  Antonio  looked  at  her  fairly  and  squarely. 
She  sat  down  and  faced  him  with  a  pout  on  her  Ups 
and  a  toss  of  the  head.  In  her  heart  she  felt  sure  of 
victoiy ;  and  she  yearned  to  get  over  the  preliminary 
skirmishes  as  soon  as  possible. 

'  Begin,  your  Reverence,'  she  said.  *  Preach  at  me. 
Excommunicate  me.    Do  your  worst.    I  am  ready.' 

•  Ought  I  to  begin,'  he  asked,  ♦  by  craving  pardon  for 
trospassing  last  night  in  the  chapel  ?  ' 

•  No,  you  ought  not.  It  wouldn't  be  sincere ;  be- 
cause you  believe  the  chapel  is  more  yours  than  mine. 
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Aad.  iiM)Bt  dwidedly,  you  oiighto't  to  begm  as  if  we  are 
aortal  enemieB.  Why  are  your  tones  as  shaip  and  ooW 
asioickst    And  why  do  you  glare  at  me  as  if  you  hate 

"*  I  hate  nobody,'  he  replied.  '  But  I  hate  this  talk 
which  we  are  compeUed  to  have.' 

♦  Then  let  us  make  haste  and  be  done  with  it.    Jjx 
plwn.    I  want  to  know  why  you  pretend  to  be  stiU  a 
monk  when  you're  really  a  farmer  ?  ' 

'  I  pretend  nothing.'  said  Antonio  firmly.  You  wJl 
keep  my  secret.  You  will  not  name  it  even  to  your 
fat^r.  Above  aU.  you  will  hide  it  from  your  servants 
and  from  the  chief  of  the  Villa  Branca  Fwwida.  I  am, 
ttd  I  shall  be  till  I  die,  a  monk  of  the  Order  of  Samt 

^*??^  have  been  abolished  in  Portugal  for  years 
and  vears,'  she  objected. 

♦  You  mean  that  monks  have  been  exiled  and  monas- 
teries suppressed.  Monks  cannot  be  abolished.  MMi  can 
pulldown  bhnds  and  put  up  shutters  and  sit  m darkness ; 
but  they  cannot  abolish  the  sun.'  ,    ,o     u, 

'  aoose  soire  other  iUustration,'  she  begged.  Surejr 
it  is  monks  who  put  up  shutters  and  draw  down  bhnds 
and  shut  out  the  light.' 

She  proceeded  to  rattle  off  half  a  dozen  well-worn 
objections  to  the  monastic  life.  Her  words  were  hw 
o^-  but  underneath  their  freshness  and  hvehness 
Antonio  recognised  the  stock  tirade  against  monks  imd 
nuns  which  he  had  heard  ty.  mty  times  in  England.  Me 
listened  patiently  till  she  had  finished.    Thenheswd: 

•We  are  not  thinking  of  the  same  thing.  Sudi 
monks  and  nuns  as  you  are  scorning  do  not  exist. 
They  are  figments  of  your  controversialists.    Tbey  are 
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stuffed  figures,  set  up  like  skitties  to  be  knocked  dowi 
again.   May  I  speak  quite  candidly  T  ' 

'  8peak  quite  candidly,  or  do  not  speak  at  all,'  sh< 
answered. 

*  And  personally  ?  * 

.    '  The  more  personally  the  better.* 

*  Then  listen.  Ton  remember  our  first  Wednesday— 
the  day  you  and  I  and  young  Crowbeny  went  alj 
through  the  monastery  7  ' 

'  You  mean  the  day  you  brought  me  the  little  blue 
bird  with  the  orange-coloured  tail  ?  * 

'  Ton  remember,'  continued  Antonio,  '  how  I  ahewed 
yon  a  monk's  cell.  That  cell  was  mine.  I  liyed  in  i1 
for  seven  years.  You  pulled  open  all  the  drawers  and 
looked  inside  the  cupboard.' 

Isabel  flushed  crimson,  and  demanded  indignantly : 

*  How  did  I  know  it  was  yours  ?  ' 

*  You  didn't  know  it  was  loine,'  he  answered  gently. 
'  Still,  it  was  certainly  somebody's.  For  a  m<nnent,  as 
you  peeped  and  rummaged,  I  was  distressed  and  dis- 
appointed. How  could  I  reconcile  it  with  your  deHcacy  ? 
But  I  soon  found  the  answer.  I  understood  that  you 
thought  of  monks  as  you  might  think  of  your  British 
Druids  or  of  the  Crusaders  or  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  or  of 
the  Andaludan  Moors — men  that  have  lived  and 
breathed  once,  men  that  were  picturesque,  men  that 
figure  well  in  romances,  but,  most  of  all,  men  that 
are  utterly  dead  and  gone  and  done  with.  Perhaps  it 
is  natural  for  you  so  to  think.  Your  England  has  been 
without  monks,  save  in  holes  and  comers,  for  tiaee 
hundred  years.' 

She  was  on  the  point  of  asking  what  all  this  might  be 
leading  to,  when  he  added  : 
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*  Again,  last  ni^^t,  when  I  wrapped  you  in  my  habit, 
jroQ  laughed  and  said  :  "  Now  I  rappose  I  am  a  nun." 
Tou  no  more  intended  to  make  fun  of  holy  things  than 
a  bird  intends  sacrilege  when  it  darts  into  a  church  and 
knocks  down  candles  and  vases  with  its  wings.  But 
yon  said  it,  all  the  same.* 

'  I  don't  deny  saying  it,'  she  retorted ;  *  I  know  per- 
feotiy  well  that  I  am  coarse  and  wicked  enough  to  say 
anything.' 

'I  am  not  blaming  you,  Isabel,'  he  said  gently. 
*  Tou  are  not  coarse  and  you  are  not  wicked.  We  are 
at  vuianoe  on  the  greatest  of  issues ;  but  may  God 
forbid  that  we  should  quarrel.' 

The  softness  with  which  he  spoke  her  name  disarmed 
Isabel;  and  the  fountains  of  lovingkindness  which 
overbrimmed  his  words  quenched  the  fire  of  wrath  in 
ha  breast.  To  make  sure  that  he  was  forgiven  Antonio 
gazed  at  her  with  eyes  so  full  of  the  old  searching 
tenderness  that  a  lump  rose  in  her  throat,  and  she 
looked  away. 

'No,  I  am  not  blaming  you,  Isabel,'  he  continued. 
'  What  I  mean  is  this.  You  find  it  impossible  to  take 
all  these  things  seriously.  You  think  I  enjoy  dressing  up 
in  a  monk's  cowl  and  reciting  a  monk's  Latin  Office 
in  a  monk's  stall,  pretty  much  as  other  men  enjoy 
putting  on  crowns  and  ermine  and  going  to  masques 
as  princes  and  kings.  You  don't  see  that  the  mere  cowl 
is  very  little  more  than  nothing!  and  that  a  monk's 
faith  and  hope  and  love  are  nearly  everything.  You 
cried  out  in  the  chapel  last  night :  "  So  your  Bride  is 
onfy  Religion,  or  only  the  Church,  or  only  the  Virgin." 
Yea,  "Only."  You  said'*  only."  And  I  am  not  quibbling 
<m  a  mete  word.   You  meant  that  a  mortal  bride — such 
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ft  bride,  for  ezAmpfe,  m  MMgsrida— would  be  more 
reel,  more  important,  more  entitled  to  my  lifelong 
loyelty.' 

He  ceased.  After  pondering  a  little  she  raised  hei 
tijm  and  said: 

'In  the  main  you  are  right.  I'm  afraid  my  vague 
notions  of  monks  ate  not  worth  the  trouble  ;  but  you 
have  analysed  them  correctly.  In  England  we  have 
some  people  who  want  to  revive  medieval  tournaments 
with  mailed  men  and  horses,  and  lists,  and  queens  oi 
beauty,  all  complete.  To  me  a  modem  monastery  i£ 
practically  the  same  thing,  except  that  it's  less  interest- 
ing and  more  useless.' 

'  I  do  not  know  enough  of  your  mind,'  he  said  slowly. 
'  Aftw  all,  monastioism  is  not  the  whole  of  the  CSiurch, 
Tbe  Church  is  wider  and  older  than  her  religious  orders, 
Do  you  object  only  to  monastioism  in  particular  7  Oi 
are  you  equalfy  impatient  of  the  Church  in  general  T ' 

*  By  the  Church,'  she  auswered, '  no  doubt  you  mean 
Roman  Catholicism.  If  so,  I'm  not  a  fair  judge.  I  wae 
educated  with  a  bias  against  it,  and  I  am  graduall}i 
finding  out  that  I  was  taught  a  great  deal  which  wat 
unfair  and  much  that  was  untrue.  But  I  will  answei 
you  as  frankly  as  possible.  Don't  be  hurt.  I  love  the 
Church  as  I  love  a  ruin  in  a  landscape ;  but  I  should 
not  love  her  if  somebody  should  accomplish  the  im- 
possible, and  put  her  in  a  thorough  state  of  repair.' 

Springing  up  she  stepped  to  the  tumbledown  shrine 
and  laid  her  hands  on  the  mossy  shafts  of  its  ivy-hung 

portal. 

*  Be  honest,'  she  said.  '  Is  not  this  little  chapel  fai 
more  beautiful  in  decay  than  ever  it  was  when  the  rooi 
didn't  leak  and  these  creepers  were  not  allowed  tc 
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twlM  iJboot  it  T  If  I  oould  wftve  a  wand  and  l^  enty 
b^tPtj  tpot  of  moaa  vaniah  from  the  walls  and  make 
aQ  the  stonM  dead-white  and  all  the  angles  sharp  and 
tme,  would  you  love  it  as  you  do  now  ?  And  it's  the 
same,  th'  very  same,  with  the  Church.  When  she  was 
mistross  of  Europe,  she  was  gaunt  and  hard  and  repel- 
lent. But  she  is  marvellously  picturesque  in  her  decay. 
I  don't  know  what  our  poets  and  painters  and  romanows 
would  do  without  her.' 

'I  still  read  English  papers,  and  I  know  what  you 
mean,'  said  Antonio.  *  There  is  a  fashion  growing  up 
amcmg  your  poets  of  making  free  with  the  hoUest  things. 
They  affect  the  reverence  and  simpUoity  of  mediaeval 
believers  when,  in  reaUty,  they  are  robbing  altars  and 
looting  sacristies  to  fill  a  property-box  with  theatrical 
I»opertie8.  ChaUces,  censers,  copes,  chasubles,  dal- 
matics, mitres,  pyxes ;  bishops,  abbots,  nuns,  monks, 
friars,  acolytes  ;  crypts,  stained  glass,  pointed  arches, 
carven  canopies — ^I  see  that  all  these  are  no  more  to 
them  than  stage  backgrounds,  stage  puppets,  stage 
dresses,  stage  tricks.' 

'It  *wftlg«w  the  poems  and  paintings  much  more 
gotg/dooB,  snyhow,'  she  interrupted. 

*No  doubt,'  said  Antonio  sternly.  'Just  as  the 
palaces  and  harems  of  the  Turks  were  more  gorgeous 
after  they  had  sacked  the  Holy  Places.  Let  the  Church 
be  persecuted  more  than  ever  in  your  country,  and  I  do 
not  fear  for  her  ;  but  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  your 
cleverest  men  taking  her  name  in  vain  and  praising  her 
with  their  Ups,  while  they  are  still  obstinate  pagans  in 
their  hearts  aod  Uves.  Out  of  such  blasphemy  I  foresee 
the  birth  of  monstrous  sins.' 

'  Until  this  morning,'  retorted  Isabel,  grievously  dis- 
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•ppdnted  in  him,  '  I  tho«ig)it  yoa  irare  no  wotM  than 
OTer-pionf,  and  a  little  OT«MMntim«ita1  ahont  your 
reUgious  memories.  I  oould  never  have  belieyed  that 
yon  would  be  bigoted  and  narrow-minded.  Tour 
inopheoy  only  makes  me  shudder.  I  repeat  that  tiie 
beautiful  decay  of  the  Church  is  bringing  more  beauty 
into  art ;  and  I  believe  that  more  beauty  in  art  will 
bring  more  beauty  into  life.  Yet  you  say  it  will  give 
birth  to  monstrous  sins.* 

For  a  long  time  Antonio  did  not  repfy.  When  he 
•poke  his  tone  was  so  much  altered  that  Isabel  thought 
1m  accepted  his  defeat  in  argument. 

'  Look  at  this,'  he  said,  pointing  to  a  stone  which  lay 
near  his  foot  It  had  been  a  gargoyle  on  the  shrine, 
but  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground  before  Antonio  was 
b(»n.  Even  if  the  shallow  carving  had  not  been  almost 
rubbed  away  by  the  hand  of  time  Isabel  could  hardly 
have  made  out  its  outlines  through  the  silken  mosses 
and  tiny  ivies  which  covered  it. 

*  It  was  part  of  the  shrine  once,'  he  said.  '  I  admit 
it  looks  more  beautiful  broken  off  and  lying  here  in 
decay.  I've  never  noticed  it  before.  It  ought  to  be  in 
the  porch.  It  isn't  heavy.  Will  you  help  me  to  carry 
it?' 

They  stooped  down  together.  The  unclouded  sun 
had  akeady  dried  both  the  gargoyle  and  its  message 
and  leafage.  Isabel  took  her  fair  share  of  the  work, 
and  between  them  they  easily  lifted  the  stone  from  the 
ground.  But  they  had  not  borne  it  twenty  inches 
towards  the  shrine  before  she  let  go  and  sprang  clear, 
with  a  scream.  The  gargoyle  struck  upon  a  knob  of 
rock  and  sma^ed  into  three  pieces. 

Antonio's  glance  followed  Isabel's.    She  was  gasing 
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with  iMRor  ftt  the  kmg  blMk  gnve  from  whioh  they 
iMd  wrenohed  the  stona.  It  was  »  nett  of  oectipedM. 
Hie  onatnne  writhed  this  way  and  that,  like  the  letter 
8,  inoalonlably  moltiplied  and  gone  mad.  Some  of 
them  were  bright  scarlet,  some  were  sickly  yellow. 
Beyond  them,  half  of  a  long  worm,  bald  and  clammy, 
lay  aoroM  the  sUmy  track  of  s  ^me  hidden  slug.  A  sonrry* 
ing  ear-wig  touched  it,  and  the  worm  disappeared  as  if 
by  magic  into  the  earth.  Meanwhile  two  homy  beetlee 
wen  ihouldering  their  way  through  the  stubby  grass. 

The  monk  had  hardly  realised  the  success  of  his  too 
Tivid  allegory  when  he  saw  that  Isabel  had  snatched 
up  her  skirts  and  fled.  He  grabbed  his  cloak  and  leapt 
after  her ;  but  although  he  was  almost  immediately 
at  her  side,  she  continued  her  flight  without  recognising 
his  existence.  After  two  or  three  minutes  a  swollen 
taribntary  of  the  torrent  brought  her  to  a  halt. 

*  I  am  so  sorry,'  he  said,  very  humbly.  *I  nevw 
thought  it  could  be  so  horrible  as  that.' 

•  You're  sorry  too  late,'  she  cried.  *  I  know  you  love 
me;  yet  you're  always  acting  as  if  you  despise  me. 
It's  your  chief  delight  to  humiliate  me.  BeUgion  ruins 
yon.  Till  we  get  to  religion  your  heart  is  tenderer 
than  a  woman's  ;  but,  when  religion  comes  in,  I  beUeve 
you'd  bum  me  at  the  stake  and  feel  proud  of  it.' 

Great  tears  came  into  her  eyes ;  but  before  he  saw 
them  he  had  abready  recognised  how  thoughtless  and 
unkind  he  had  been  in  luring  her  to  lift  the  gargoyle. 
The  sight  of  the  tears  completed  his  repentance. 

•With  my  whole  heart  I  ask  pardon,'  he  pleaded, 
'although  what  I  did  was  almost  unpardonable.  I 
didn't  think ;  but  it  was  selfish  and  bratal  to  score  a 
p<Hnt  like  that.    Isabel,  try  to  forgive  me.* 
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Whmn&tn  h»  ipoke  hu  luune  and  looked  into  her 
eyei  ehe  beoune  m  clay  in  hit  hands.  Bnt  AnUnio 
(tid  not  know  it.  He  took  her  silence  to  mean  anything 
bat  pardon ;  and  therefcnre  his  tone  was  humbler  than 
ever  as  he  added : 

*  We  cannot  part  like  this,  Isabel.  These  rooks  are 
dry  and  warm  to  your  feet.  We  shall  find  no  better 
spot.' 

He  spread  his  cloak  for  her  once  more,  and  sat  down 
at  her  side.  Two  or  three  minutes  passed  without  a 
word.   Then  she  said: 

*  If  I  am  all  wrong  about  monks,  I  am  willing  to  be 
put  right.  What  are  monks  for?  Why  do  they 
•zistr' 

Antonio  heeitatad.  There  were  so  many  gape  in  her 
knowledge  and  in  her  qrmpathy.  How  could  he  ex- 
plain the  topmost  flowering  of  churohly  life  to  one  who 
knew  so  little  of  the  root  and  the  trunk  and  the  branches  7 
At  last  he  replied : 

*  Yon  have  spoken  of  painters  and  writers.  Is  it  not 
true  th't  both  painting  and  writing  have  advanced 
almost  entirely  through  the  diligence  of  professional 
writers  and  painters  ?  How  soon  the  amateur  sHps 
back  wiihout  the  example  of  the  professional  to  steady 
him  t  L.I  our  wars  we  have  alw  ^ys  found  that  a  few 
professioual  Boldiers  can  stiffen  citizen  levies  who  would 
otherwise  run  a-vay.  Monks,  so  to  speak,  are  the 
professional  Christians,  devoting  their  lives  to  piety 
and  the  pursuit  of  perfection.  I  don't  mean  that  they 
are  professional  like  your  English  clergy.  Monks  are 
not  professional  shepherds.  I  might  say  that  they  are 
jffc^essitmal  sheep,  a  professional  flock,  exemplifying, 
as  Christians  in  the  world  can  hardly  do,  blamelessnees, 
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■implioiiy,  •nd  obediwaoe  at  erery  moment  to  thtir 
cUviiM  Sh«pliMd's  Toioe.* 

He  paoMd ;  but  Isabel  mede  no  comment. 

'In  compering  monks  with  profeesionek,*  he  Mid 
mieetily, '  I  know  I  em  patting  it  on  rether  a  low  lerel.* 

•  80  I  thought,'  she  said.  And  with  a  leap  of  his 
heart,  he  understood  that  she  was  not  outside  the 
range  of  Christian  spirituality. 

•  Then  we  will  put  it  higher,*  he  continued  eagerly. 
♦  Grant  for  a  moment  that  Christianity  is  true.  Grant 
ths^  the  everlasting  God,  Who  carved  these  hills  and 
prmred  out  yonder  Atlantic,  once  imprisoned  Himself 
in  space  and  time  and  became  a  mortal  man.  Grant 
that  before  He  died  for  us,  He  begged  for  our  lifelong 
teve  and  trust,  and  for  our  daUy  praise  and  prayer,  and 
good  deeds  and  obedience  and  self-denial.  Grant  ttiat 
He  told  us  how  this  present  life  of  ours  is  only  a  short 
toad  leading  into  a  boundless  life  to  come,  i'oc  the 
moment  you  will  grant  all  this  ?  * 

She  bowed  her  head. 

•  Granting  it,  what  do  we  find  T  '  he  asked.      we 
find  the  vast  majority  of  men  and  women,  including 
those  who  profess  to  beUeve  His  words,  Uving  for  them- 
selves instead  of  for  Him.    "  Seven  times  in  a  day  l»ve 
I  sung  praises  unto  Thee,"  said  the  Psahnist,  who  died 
so  long  before  our  Lord  was  bom;    yet  miUions  of 
Chnstians  do  not  truly  praise  God  seven  times  in  their 
lives.   They  rarely  think  of  Him  save  in  time  of  trouble 
or  in  the  hour  of  death.    The  monk  is  a  man  who 
throws  all  his  poor  weight  into  the  other  scale,  striving 
to  redress  the  balance.    In  union  with  the  one  Mediator 
he  prays  for  those  who  will  not  pray.    He  offers  praises 
in  the  stead  of  those  who  will  not  praise.    The  scoflEer 
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twits  him  with  his  nnnattiral  life ;  but  it  ia  not  more 
unnatural  to  give  God  all  one's  thoughts  than  it  is 
unnatural  to  give  Him  none.' 

'Not   more   unnatural,   perhaps,*   objected   Isabel, 
'  but  it  is  unnatural  enough,  all  the  same.' 

*  It  may  be  so.  But  the  monk  is  bom  into  an  un- 
natural state  of  things.  If  no  man  gave  God  too  Uttle, 
perhaps  we  should  have  no  need  of  monks  to  give  Him 
what  men  call  too  much.  Perhaps  so :  perhaps  not. 
I  don't  decide.  Some  monkish  writers  have  seemed  to 
say  that  even  if  all  men  were  saints  it  would  still  be 
good  for  a  few  to  detach  themselves  from  the  whirl  of 
life  and  to  offer  God  more  perfect  praises  ;  just  as  there 
have  been  theologians  to  teach  that,  even  if  man  had 
not  sinned,  God  would  still  have  been  made  Man,  so 
as  to  perfect  our  humanity.  But  let  such  subtleties 
pass.' 

•Whether  I  agree  with  it  or  not,  I  see  what  you 
mean,'  said  Isabel.  '  But  is  a  monk  no  more  than 
this?' 

*  He  is  much  more,'  replied  Antonio,  *  so  much  more 
that  if  we  sat  here  all  day  we  should  hardly  understand 
how  much.  But  I  will  mention  one  thing  more.  Not 
only  do  the  masses  of  Christians  hold  back  their  love 
and  service  from  God  ;  they  also  outrage  His  goodness 
and  dim  His  glory  every  hour  of  every  day.' 

'But  monks  can't  mend  that  matter,'  protested 
Isabel.  '  x'm  no  theologian  and  I'm  a  double  heretic  ; 
but  I've  always  been  told  that  my  right  can't  atone  for 
your  wrong.    One  man  can't  redeem  another.' 

'  No,'  said  Antonio,  '  but  one  man's  prayers  may 
drive  another  in  penitence  to  the  Redeemer.  "  We  are 
members  one  of  another."    You  love  science.    Let  me 
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prophesy.  Soieiioe  wiU  teaoh  va  some  day  how  subtly 
pi\n4  is  intertwined  with  mind,  and  how  mightify  a 
thought  or  an  aspiration  can  leap  from  one  soul  to 
anc^her.  There  is  enough  of  sin  and  shame  in  CSiristen- 
dom  to  make  the  angels  weep  ;  but  God  alone  knows 
how  much  more  there  would  be  if  faithful  nuns  were 
not  pushing  that  black  bulk  back,  all  night  and  all  day, 
with  white  hands  of  prayer.' 

Isabel  desisted  from  further  debate.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  stress  of  argument  eased  in  her  brain  than  a 
millstone  of  fear  settled  heavily  upon  her  heart.  Up  to 
that  moment  she  had  felt  sure  of  her  power  as  a  Uving 
and  beautiful  woman  to  triumph  over  Antonio's 
shadowy  Bride.  Although  his  cool  greeting  had  annoyed 
her,  and  although  she  was  still  a  trifle  ruffled  by  the 
affdr  of  the  gargoyle  and  the  centipedes,  she  had  found 
leet  in  his  monkish  coyness.  Like  many  a  huntress 
before  her  she  had  deemed  the  quarry's  elusiveness 
ohan"'"g  so  long  as  she  was  confident  that  in  the  long 
run  he  would  be  caught.  But,  all  in  a  single  moment, 
her  eyes  were  opened  both  to  the  solemn  grandeur  of 
Antonio's  religion  and  to  the  startling  energy  of  his 
whole-hearted,  whole-minded  belief  in  it.  The  shadowy 
Bride  suddenly  towered  like  an  impassable,  immeasur- 
able, resplendent  Jungfrau  across  Isabel's  path. 

'I  see  what  you  mean,'  she  said  hastily,  trjring  to 
push  back  her  crowding  fears.  'It's  interesting,  it's 
wonderful,  I  suppose  it's  beautiful  in  a  kind  of  way ; 
but  what  has  it  to  do  with  us  ?  You're  not  a  monk 
any  longer.  You  can't  be.  You  say  it  isn't  the  cowl 
that  nuJcee  the  monk ;  and  surely,  it  isn't  mere  bricks 
and  mortar  that  make  a  monastery.  The  old  abbey 
down  there  is  an  empty  shell.    Your  Abbot  is  dead. 
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Tour  brethren  are  dead  too,  or  in  perpetual  exile.    Th 
Ontor  has  come  to  an  end.    You  may  play  at  being 
monk ;  but  you  are  free.' 

Antonio  began  to  explain  the  Solemn  Vows.  But  ah 
interrupted  him  scornfully. 

*  Ciroumstances  alter  oases,'  she  said.  'Besidef 
hadn't  you  better  ask  your  conscience  if  you  are  no 
really  worshipping  your  vows,  worshipping  your  coi 
sistency,  instead  of  worshipping  God?  God  will  b 
poorly  worshipped  by  making  yourself  miswable- 
yourself  and  .  .  .  and  me.' 

Her  voice  so  softened  on  the  last  two  syllables  tha 
the  monk's  lips  could  not  frame  an  argumentativ 
retort.  Yet  she  must  be  answered.  Although  he  di 
not  look  at  her,  he  could  feel  that  the  irons  of  her  ordei 
were  already  glowing  too  hot  for  her  endurance.  Som( 
thing  had  to  be  done.    At  last  he  said  : 

'  Without  intending  it  you  have  told  me,  a  scrap  at 
time,  the  story  of  your  life.    May  I  tell  you  the  story  c 
mine?  ' 

Her  sorrowful  eyes  lit  up  gratefully.  '  Tell  me  ever 
word,'  she  said. 

In  the  simplest  language  he  could  command,  Antoni 
told  her  all.  He  began  by  stating  quite  baldly  the  fac 
of  his  noble  lineage.  Then  he  described  briefly  his  chile 
hood  in  Lisbon  and  at  Cintra,  and  his  first  sight  of  a 
Englishman  in  the  person  of  a  fair-haired  young  captui 
who  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bussaco.  B 
told  of  his  'teens  in  Madeira,  and  of  the  drowning  of  hi 
parents  and  sisters  on  their  way  thither  to  join  him  ;  ( 
his  appointment  to  a  scandalous  sinecure  in  the  gift  ( 
the  Government,  and  of  his  retreat  from  a  positio 
which  he  could  do  nothing  to  reform  ;  of  his  excursio 
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into  Renoh  aeeptioism ;  of  his  religious  vocation  and  of 
his  stniggles  against  it;  and  of  his  life  in  the  monastery 
xm  to  the  day  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 

To  the  narrating  of  these  events  Antonio  devoted 
barely  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    When,  however,  he  began 
to  teU  of  the  monks'  expulsion  he  let  himself  go  ;  and 
thenceforward  his  warmth  of  tone  and  UveUlioss  of 
language  made  Isabel  realise  vividly  every  scene  he 
described.    With  kindling  eyes  he  told  her  of  the  dymg 
Abbot's  prophecy  ;  of  his  halt  at  the  deserted  farm  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  exodus,  and  of  his  resolve  to  win 
back  the  monastery  for  Saint  Benedict's  f anuly  ;  of  his 
bitter  hour  in  the  granary  at  Navares ;   of  his  tramp 
northward;  of  his  hard  life  in  Oporto  ;  of  his  never-to- 
be-forgotten  months  in  England  and  France  and  Spam  ; 
of  his  return  to  the  abbey;  of  his  snub  at  Villa  Branca ; 
of  Jo86 ;    of  Margarida ;  and  of  young  Crowbeny  s 
mysterious  candle  in  the  guest-house  window. 
•  The  rest  you  know,' he  said. 

Throughout  his  recital  he  had  gazed  at  the  rocks,  the 
sky,  the  trees,  the  water ;  but,  as  he  ended,  he  glanced 
nervously  at  Isabel,  hungering  for  her  sympathy  yet 
expecting  her  scorn.    To  his  amazement  she  shpped 
from  her  place  at  his  side,  sank  down  on  her  knees 
beside  him,  seized  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  said  : 
'Poor  Antonio!  You  poor  Antonio.  MypoorAntomo! 
Her  voice  was  tenderer  than  a  mother's  crooning  over 
a  wounded  child.    Tears  were  brimming  her  eyes  and 
flowing  down  her  cheeks  as  she   gazed  up   into  tiie 
monk's  face.    Then  her  voice  broke.    She  bowed  her 
head  abruptly  and  tried  to  hide  her  face  in  her  hands. 
But  she  did  not  let  Antonio's  hands  go  ;  and  her  tears 
laved  tiie  wounds  torn  by  the  thorns  of  her  rose. 
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Antonio  oould  have  endtued  her  contempt  :  but  thi 
outbont  of  a  pitying  woman's  love,  the  h.  ft  'le  hai 
known  for  five-and-twenty  years,  almost  broke  hi 
heart.  Thrioe  he  devised  words  of  consolation ;  tiirio 
they  were  stifled  in  his  throat.  He  oould  only  sit  ani 
watoh  the  convulsive  rise  and  faU  of  her  shoulders  a 
the  sobbing  shook  her  frame.  Once  she  controller 
herself  enough  to  look  up  and  moan  : 

*  Why,  oh  why,  must  we  be  so  unhappy  ?  ' 

The  monk  knew  that  an  answer  was  not  expected 
BO  he  sat  silent.  But  later  on,  when  some  calmness  hw 
returned  to  her,  she  put  the  question  again. 

*  Why  must  we  be  so  unhappy  ?  If  God  can  d( 
everjTthing,  why  has  He  made  a  world  that  goes  s( 
badly?  Why  has  He  made  the  easy  things  sins  anc 
only  the  hard  things  virtues  ?  Why  has  He  made  Hii 
creatures  so  inclined  to  anger  Him  or  forget  Him  ?  I 
seems  mad.  It  seems  almost  diabolical.  I've  never  met 
a  wicked  man  or  a  foolish  woman  who  could  be  foolisl 
enough  or  wicked  enough  to  make  a  world  Uko  this  ii 
they  had  the  power,    ^^y  is  God  worse  than  we  are  ? 

*  You  do  not  mean  what  you  say,'  he  answered 
soothing  her.  '  You  know  you  are  not  putting  it  fairly 
You * 

'  I  know,  '  ;..  w,'  she  interrupted.  '  I  am  shallow 
I  am  unjust,  x  ^appose  I'm  almost  blasphemous.  For- 
give me  if  I've  hurt  you.  Only,  your  God  is  so  terrible 
I  believe  in  Him ;  but  I'm  frightened.  He  is  nothing 
but  grandeur  and  majesty.  He  will  have  no  rebellion. 
He  insists  on  everybody's  homage  all  the  time.' 

'  He  is  Love,  everlasting  Love,'  said  Antonio  warmly, 
*  and  if  any  words  of  mine  have  made  you  doubt  it, 
may  He  forgive  me.   I  see  the  world's  unbelief,  first  and 
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foramort,  m  Love  rejected ;  and  if  I  am  a  monk  it  ia 
in  the  hope  that  my  whole  life's  prayers  may  perohanoe 
be  one  poor  drop  of  balm  poured  into  Love's  wounds. 
But  these  matters  are  too  weighty  to  be  talked  of  like 
this.  The  origin  of  evil,  the  mystery  of  free-will— you 
have  raised  the  problems  that  none  can  solve.' 

•  Let  us  leave  them  alone,'  she  pleaded.  *  I  hate  them. 
Deep  down  in  my  heart,  I  do  not  disbelieve.  Before 
you  had  half  finished  your  story,  my  pride  was  broken. 
Yes,  when  you  pictured  the  chapel  on  the  night  you 
returned,  and  the  moonlight  lingering  on  the  crown  of 
Jesus,  I  knelt  with  you  in  spirit  before  that  altar  and 
words  came  back  to  my  lips  that  1  hadn't  said  since  I 

was  a  child.' 
In  exceeding  thankfubiess  he  was  about  to  speak ; 

but  she  hurried  on. 

'  Antonio,'  she  said,  *  if  you  send  me  away,  perhaps 
you  will  think  of  me  as  a  temptress— a  woman  raised  up 
by  the  devil  to  blandish  you  aside  from  your  holy  pur- 
pose, and  to  lure  you  into  trampling  upon  your  vows. 
Promise  you  will  never  think  of  me  like  that.  Kneeling 
here  on  my  knees,  I  swear  before  God  that  I  am  not . .  . 

that.' 

She  paused.  Then,  with  her  head  bent  so  that  he 
could  not  see  her  face,  and  in  low  tones,  she  added 
sbwly : 

•  I  have  only  wanted  to  be  near  you— to  be  with  you, 
to  spend  all  the  rest  of  my  life  listening  to  you,  helping 
you.  Heaven  knows  there  has  never  been  for  a  moment 
anytiiing  .  .  .  anything  base  in  my  love.  I  know 
what  most  people  mean  by  love  and  I  loathe  it.  Tell  me 
you  don't  misunderstand.  Say  you  believe  me.  Pro- 
mise you'll  never  think  of  me  like  that.' 
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*  I  promiM,'  Mud  Antonio,  damply  morod.  And,  tr 
M  he  would,  he  could  say  no  more. 

Aftw  a  long  time  she  raised  her  head  abruptly  am 
challenged  his  eyes.  By  the  pallor  which  blanched  he 
cheeks  he  divined  her  question,  and  he  knew  that  th 
bitterest  moment  of  his  life  was  come. 

*  So  there  is  no  room  for  me  ? '  she  asked  in  lo\f 
vibrating  tones.  '  No  room  for  Isabel  as  well  as  fo 
jovx  Bride  ?    You  send  me  away  T ' 

He  tried  to  be  cool ;  but  the  flame  of  her  pure  heart' 
yearning  so  scorched  him  that  he  cried  out : 

*  No,  I  do  not  send  you  away.  It  is  not  my  wiU ;  i 
is  God's.  He  knows,  Isabel,  He  knows  that  all  th 
sacrificeb  I  have  ever  made  and  all  the  trials  I  have  eve 
borne  are  as  a  few  grains  of  dust  compared  with  this 
I  do  not  send  you  away.  But  you  must  go.  Our  spirit 
are  willing  to  take  high  and  holy  vows,  here  and  now 
but  we  are  flesh  and  we  are  wea^.  You  must  go.  Yoi 
must.    You  will.' 

She  arose  slowly  and  stood  upright.  Instantly  hi 
did  the  same.  He  seized  her  hand;  but  before  hi 
could  speak,  she  said  quietly  : 

'  I  1^  go.  After  this,  unless  miracles  happen,  yoi 
will  only  sej  rie  with  Mrs.  Baxter  or  with  my  father 
But,  before  I  go,  do  me  one  Uttle  kindness.  I  promisi 
that,  so  long  as  I  live,  it  shall  be  a  secret  between  us 
I  know  your  heart.  Once,  only  once,  let  me  hear  yoi 
say  that  you  love  me.' 

Antonio  knew  that  he  loved  her  indeed,  with  a  lov( 
whereof  he  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed,  and  that  h( 
must  speak  the  three  little  words  she  craved.  H( 
began  to  frame  a  prudent  preface  which  should  preoisel] 
qualify  them  and  empty  them  of  all  their  associatioi 
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with  probuBe  pMsion.  But  his  knightly  blood  stirred 
in  time  and  saved  him.  Besides,  he  knew  that  he 
might  safety  spmk  the  words  and  trust  Isabel  not  to 
abuse  them.    He  bent  to  her  ear  and  said  simply  : 

•  I  love  you.' 

For  a  long  moment  she  stood  with  closed  eyes  and 
did  not  stir.  Then  she  gently  freed  her  hand  and 
moved  away.  Antonio  followed  her.  Wherever  the 
paths  were  wide  enough  they  walked  side  by  side  ;  but 
although  the  way  was  long  they  did  not  speak.  Here 
and  there  in  the  wood  there  were  low  boughs  to  be  held 
aside,  uid  onoe  the  monk  had  to  Uft  her  bodily  across  a 
little  brook  ;  but  he  did  all  these  things  as  a  matter  of 
oouiae,  without  a  word.  When  the  guest-house  gleamed 
through  the  trees,  Antonio  halted  and  would  have 
uttered  the  few  sentences  he  had  been  arranging  hi  his 
brain ;  but  she  silenced  him  with  a  gentle  gesture  and 
walkiad  across  the  broad  path,  up  the  sunny  steps,  and 
through  the  wide-open  doorway,  without  a  glance 
behind. 
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Not  more  than  two  houn  after  Antonio's  return  to  hii 
farm  a  memenger  arrived  from  the  gueet-house  an( 
handed  in  two  letters.   The  first  ran: 

Mn.  Baxter  presenta  her  eomplimente  to  Signor  dt 
Boeha  and  begs  to  request  that  he  tntt  caU  to-day  vfithou 
fan,  as  Mrs.  B.  is  under  the  unpleasant  obligaiion  O; 
making  a  painful  comtnunieaHon  to  Signor  R. 

The  second  letter  was  shorter  still.  It  contained  th( 
single  line: 

/  must  see  you  too.  ^ 

Antonio's  amazement  quickly  gave  place  to  indign» 
tion.  He  had  examined  his  conscience  concerning  the 
whole  business  too  often  to  deceive  himself,  and  he 
knew  that  he  was  not  to  blame  for  what  had  happened 
Yet  here  he  was,  summoned  to  endure  a  lecture  from 
the  vulgar  Mrs.  Baxter.  Worse  still,  when  Sir  Percj 
oame  back  he  would  be  tol4  the  tale.  Antonio  would 
be  regarded  ever  afterwards  as  an  abuser  of  a  sacred 
trust,  a  heartless  trifler  with  young  affections,  an  out- 
sider, a  brute,  a  cur  fit  for  the.  horso-whip.  And  he 
would  have  to  suffer  all  this  injustice  in  silence,  because 
he  could  only  clear  himself  by  disgracing  the  lady. 

As  he  grew  cooler  the  monk  became  cwtain  thai 
Isabel  had  not  deliberately  betrayed  him  to  Mrs, 
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Bftxter.  Ptobably  she  hnd  broken  down  after  her  pro- 
trtoted  ezdtementa  and  had  let  slip  some  fatal  admis- 
sion in  a  moment  of  hysteria.  Or  perhaps  a  chattering 
servant  had  seen  her  walking  with  Antonio  in  the  woods. 
Gravest  possibility  of  all,  some  sharp  eyes  or  ears 
might  have  detected  her  absence  in  the  middle  of  the 
ni^t.  At  this  last  thought  he  seized  his  hat  and  set 
out  for  the  guest-house  at  once. 

When  he  reached  the  road,  still  soft  after  the  rain, 
some  hoof-marks  reassured  him.  He  recognised  them 
as  the  shoe-prints  of  Negro,  an  old  post-horse  ridden  by 
the  casual  letter-carrier  of  Navares.  News  of  some 
kind  had  evidently  arrived  from  Sir  Percy.  Perhaps  he 
was  ill,  or  dying.  The  monk's  heart  melted  towards 
Isabel  as  he  perceived  that  new  troubles  were  hurrying 
to  smite  her,  and  he  would  gladly  have  submitted  to  the 
bitter  coisures  of  Mrs.  Baxter  in  their  stead. 

Isabel  met  him  about  fifty  yards  from  the  guest- 
house door.  She  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever,  but 
her  expression  dismayed  him.  No  traces  lingered  of 
the  exaltation  to  which  she  had  attained  only  a  few 
hours  before.   She  seemed  proud,  hard,  defiant. 

*We  have  heard  from  my  father,*  she  said  quickfy. 
'The  unexpected — I  mean  the  half-expected  —  has 
happened.  We  are  to  pack  and  go,  as  we  have  packed 
and  gone  from  twenty  places  before.  It  isn't  azulejos 
this  time.  It's  a  railway.  But  it'll  be  all  the  same  in 
the  end.  He  wants  us  to  start  for  Lisbon  the  day  after 
to-morrow.    iSn.  Baxter  will  tell  you  everything.' 

To  Antonio's  surprise  she  neither  referred  to  her 

note  nor  said  a  word  on  her  personal  account,  but  led 

him  stoaight  into  the  salon  where  Mn,  Baxter  was  seated 

in  the  midst  of  confusion.    Isabel's  pictures  had  already 
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ben  removed  from  the  w»lb,  and  Jsokwn  «»»"  be 
heMd  in  •  back-room  naiHng  down  •paddng-CMe.   Tb» 

noiaes  fell  on  Antonio's  heait  like  blows  on  »  ooffln-lid. 
•I  have  learned,  Madame,  with  oonoem,'that  you 
are  compelled  to  undertake  a  fatiguing  journey,'  said 
Antonio  in  his  most  formal  style.    '  L«t  me  repeat  my 
assurance  that  I  remain,  at  aU  times,  entirely  at  your 

service.*  ,      ,^^, 

•  I'm  sure  you  do,  Signer,  I'm  sure  you  do,  wailed 
Mn.  Baxter.  *  But  tell  me,  Signer,  what  do  you  think 
of  it  all  ?  I  was  saying,  only  this  morning,  how  comfort- 
ing  it  was  that  we  were  settled  for  life,  and  how  detij^it- 
ful  it  would  be  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in  th« 
salubrious  air  of  this  favoured  spot,  enHvened  by  th« 
profitoble  conversation  of  a  congenial  neighbour.' 

Isabel  listened  to  her  governess  with  a  scornful  hp 
What  Mrs.  Baxter  had  reaUy  said,  only  tiiat  morning 
was  that  she  had  determined  to  write  Sir  Peroy  her  nunc 
at  unce ;  that,  through  the  almost  incredible  deflciencia 
of  the  village  shops  and  the  unscriptural  errors  o 
Joanninha,  she  was  being  starved  and  poisoned,  boti 
in  body  and  soul ;  tiiat  she  had  never  stayed  in  such  t 
hole  before,  and  never  meant  to  again;  that,  afte 
enjoying  the  intimacy  of  some  of  the  first  personages  u 
England,  she  found  it  intolerable  to  have  only  on 
neighbour,  especiaUy  when  he  was  only  a  small  yeomai 
with  no  table-napkins  and  not  enough  forks  to  go  round 
and,  finaUy,  that  she  flatiy  declined  to  remain  afte 
CJhristmas  in  any  Portuguese  place  save  Lisbon  o 

Oporto.  ,       . 

•The  Senhora  does  me  too  much  honour,  sai 
Antonio,  without  enthusiasm,  *  But  this  is  not  final 
The  Senhoras  will  return  ?  ' 
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said 


*Bir  PiceiTal  Kftye-TMni^emMi  nerMr  ratnnu  Miy>- 
iHitn,'  n*pp«l  Mn.  Baxter,  '  I  deoUre,  Signor,  th»t 
1m  dn^  me  ftbout  like  m  aUve.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  my 
death-bed  promise  to  the  sainted  mother  of  that  dariing 
diild  fitting  on  the  blue  ottoman,  I  dionld  have  left 
him  a  thomand  timet.' 

The  dariing  child  aroee  from  the  blue  ottoman  and 
wint  to  an  eeoritoire.  She  opened  a  drawer  ai^  tock 
■omething  from  it. 

'Mn.  BaztMT  is  forgetting  to  giro  you  my  father's 
letter,'  she  said.  *  He  tells  ns  he  has  written  to  thank 
yon  for  all  yon  have  done.' 

Antonio  received  the  sealed  letter  into  his  hand; 
and,  as  neither  of  the  ladies  proffered  him  leave  to  read 
it  in  their  presence,  he  placed  it  in  his  breast-pocket. 

'For  the  present  my  father  also  begs  yon  to  take 
tiw  keys  of  the  abbey,'  added  Isabd.  *  Here  they  are. 
He  says  he  has  explained  everything  in  his  letter.  As 
tct  this  gnest-honse,  there  are  only  two  keys.  We  will 
give  them  to  you  when  we  go,  on  Thursday.' 

Antonio's  heart  leapt  like  a  bird  at  her  words  about 
the  abbey  keys ;  but  it  sank  Uke  a  stone  as  she  said, 
'we  go  on  Thursday.*  So  violent  was  his  agitation 
that,  to  cover  it,  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  advanced 
to  the  open  drawer  of  the  escritoire  where  the  keys 
wwe  lying.   He  dared  not  look  at  Isabel. 

'  If  the  chapel  key  is  not  here,'  she  said,  in  an  off- 
hand way, '  you  know  where  to  find  it.' 

She  placed  the  bunch  in  his  hand.  There  were  about 
twenty  keys,  great  and  small,  bright  and  dull,  and  they 
tinkled  together  pleasantly  as  Antonio  carried  them 
back  to  his  place.  But  they  sounded  in  his  ears  more 
like  a  far-heard  kneU  than  a  merry  chime. 
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*  I  tiippoM  you  matt  go  now  T  '  A»  enquired. 

*  My  p«t,  my  d»rling  pet,*  expoetulated  Mre.  Baxter, 

looking  daggen.    *  What  on  earth  will  Signor  de  Rooha 
ihtnfc  ?    He'll  think  you  want  to  hunt  him  out  of  the 

house.' 

•So  I  do.  There's  a  waterfall  Bomewhere  in  the 
gionnds.  I  want  him,  if  he  has  time,  to  shew  me  the 
way  to  it.  A  waterfall  and  stepping-stones.  Perhaps, 
Mrs.  Baxter,  you  will  oome  with  us.' 

'  Stepping-stones  I '  gasped  Mrs.  Baxter.  '  Not  if  they 
wera  made  of  solid  goM.  Not  if  you  paid  me  a  million 
pounds.  Why,  you've  quite  forgotten,  Isabel,  darling, 
that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  stepping-stones,  poor  little 
Lady  Margaret  Barrioott  wouU  be  aHye  to-day  I ' 

*  Then  you  won't  come  ?  Senhor  da  Rooha,  have  yoo 
ntiOy  the  leisure  to  take  me  7 ' 

*I  have  the  leisure,'  answered  Antonio  formally. 
*And,  tf  I  had  not,  leisure  shouM  be  made.  Mrs. 
Baxter,  I  will  send  up  my  man  to-morrow  to  assist  you 
in  the  paoUi^  of  your  goods,  and  I  will  oertainly  attend 
you  on  Thursday.  Bleanwhile,  I  am  your  obedient 
servant.' 

Isabel  was  already  in  the  ante-ohamber  and  Antonio 
did  not  overtake  her  until  she  was  descending  the  steps 
Dangling  the  keys  he  walked  beside  i  jr  without  speecb 
until  they  reached  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  Then  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  the  long  steel  key  of  the  chapel 
and  halted  a  moment  while  he  placed  it  among  the 
otLers. 

'Tou  see  that  I  had  brought  it,'  he  said.  'Thii 
morning  I  forgot  to  give  it  you.' 

•  Pf»y  don't  explain,'  she  commanded  curtly,  *  We'v( 
had  explanations  enough  and  to  spare.' 
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B»  rtlobkttl  the  old-fMhioned  hey-riag  and  thaj  r»> 
muBml  thdr  maroh,  iMbel  going  flnt  doog  the  omtow 
path.  Antonio  felt  thankful  for  the  ahwt  raqpito  from 
talk.  He  knew  that  he  waa  on  his  way  to  the  iharpeit 
fiffikt  (d  all.  Although  thwe  waa  nothing  of  love  in 
babel'a  manner  towarda  him,  he  divined  that  the  had 
invited  him  to  the  oasoade  in  order  to  overthrow  him 
bj  some  final  argument  or  appeal. 

Could  he  be  sure  that  he  would  <moe  more  succeed 
in  resistance  T  He  took  stock  of  his  weapons  and  forces. 
In  sheer  dialectic  he  knew  ''\r.t.  he  was  Isabel's  match ; 
for  the  vecy  slowness  of  his  <nglish  gave  him  a  certain 
advantage.  Nor  was  he  greatly  her  iniferior  in  rhetodcal 
resource.  What  he  feared  was  Isabel's  unconscious 
challenging  of  his  chivalry.  He  did  not  dread  the  wiles 
of  deliberate  coquetry,  even  if  she  had  been  capable 
of  pLoctising  them ;  and,  most  emphatically,  he  did  not 
drMd  the  seductiveness  of  her  physical  charms,  because 
the  stem  battle  against  the  flesh  was  a  battle  he  had 
fought  and  won  long  years  before.  But  he  dreaded, 
with  a  dread  nearly  driving  him  into  cowardice,  the 
hatful  task  of  bringing  hot  tears  into  her  cool  blue 
eyes  and  of  breaking  her  soft  voice  into  heart-broken 
sobbings. 

He  glanced  at  Isabel  as  she  pressed  onward  a  yard  or 
BO  ahead.  As  always,  she  was  the  soul  and  body  of 
grace.  The  poise  of  her  golden  head  upon  her  swan- 
white  neck,  her  proud  shoulders,  her  exquisite  waist, 
her  fine  hands  plucking  at  the  autumn  leaves,  her  little 
feet  which  seemed  hardly  to  touch  the  earth — all  these 
charms  were  as  adorable  as  ever.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing unusual  in  her  port  and  gait.  Perhaps  kihe  was 
less  willowy,  more  rigid.    She  advanced  with  a  master- 
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fal  air  as  if  to  say :  ' To-day  there  shall  be  nononsense. 
I  lead :  you  follow.  You  are  mine  to  do  as  I  please 
with.  Until  this  afternoon  I  have  indulged  you  as  1 
might  indulge  a  favourite  young  horse.  I've  let  you 
just  smell  the  halter  and  then  go  galloping  ofE  to  th< 
other  end  of  the  field.  I've  let  you  lead  me  a  breathlesi 
dance  through  the  buttercups  and  clover.  But  yot 
have  bucked  and  jibbed  and  bolted  and  neighed  anc 
tossed  up  your  head  and  shaken  out  your  mane  ant 
tail  long  enough.  This  time  I  mean  to  put  the  halter  on 
So  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.' 

Antonio  observed  all  this  and  was  thankful.  So  lonj 
as  she  chose  to  be  peremptory,  scornful,  logical,  he  wa 
safe.  The  encounter,  though  painful,  would  not  b 
perilous.  But  let  her  once  soften  and  he  was  lost.  H 
felt  that,  even  with  the  remains  of  yesterday's  miracu 
lous  grace  in  his  heart,  he  would  be  powerless  againa 
a  tear  or  a  sob.  His  two  sleepless  nights  and  the  un 
wonted  stress  of  romantic  emotions  were  wearing  hii 
down,  and  he  inwardly  prayed  that  he  might  not  b 
tempted  b^ond  what  he  would  bear. 

When  she  reached  the  pool,  Isabel  did  not  cross  tl 
stepping-stones.  Halting  some  distance  from  tb 
brawling  waterfall,  and  hardly  waiting  for  Antonio  t 
approach  her,  she  began  : 

*  We  have  had  many  long  talks  at  this  pool.  To-day 
talk  will  be  short.  Surely  I  have  crawled  to  you  enoug 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  I  will  do  it  no  more.' 

Antonio  said  nothing. 

*  There's  not  an  hour  to  lose,*  she  went  on.  *  If  yc 
and  I  are  going  to  do  the  right  thing,  I  must  tell  Mi 
Baxter  to  stop  the  packing  at  once.  You  jump  !  Y( 
turn  pale.    I  suppose  you're  shocked  to  hear  me  caU 
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the  ri^t  thing.  I  oaa't  help  it.  I  must  speak  the  tratii. 
It  is  tiie  right  thing.  And  the  opposite  thing  is  not 
only  wrong;  it's  wicked,  it's  blasphemous,  it's  a  crime. 
No.  Don't  interrupt  me.  You  needn't  think  we're  going 
OTW  all  the  old,  old  arguments  again.' 

'  You  have  changed  your  mind  rather  swiftly,'  said 
Antonio,  refusing  to  be  suppressed.  '  Barely  four  hours 
ago  you  seemed  to  acquiesce  in ' 

*  In  my  fate,'  she  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  '  So  I  did. 
You  worked  on  my  feelings.  Don't  think  me  coarse 
and  brutal ;  but  I'll  give  you  one  illustration.  You 
spread  for  me  your  cloak.  Do  you  think  I  didn't  see 
how  okl  it  was  ?  When  I  thought  of  that,  and  of  all 
the  hardships  you'oL  suffered,  my  heart  broke  and  I 
cried  and  cried  and  oriedlike  a  baby.  But  I've  changed 
my  mind.  I  admire  you  as  much  as  ever  ;  but  I  don't 
admire  the  way  you  are  going  on.  A  man  like  you 
ought  to  have  the  beet  cloak  in  the  world,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  best  things  with  it.  You  are  a  poet,  you  are 
a  delicate  gentleman.  I  see  it  every  time  you  pour  out 
a  drop  of  wine  or  touch  a  flower.  You  would  rejoice 
in  exquisite  things  more  than  any  woman.' 

'  Shall  I  offend  you,  Isabel  ?  '  he  asked,  colouring  up, 
'  if  I  teadnd  you  that  this  talk  is  to  be  short  ?  We  are 
not  getting  on.' 

*  Yes,  we  are  getting  on  fast,'  she  retorted.  *  I  say 
that  I  hate  the  way  you  are  Uving.  To  save  money  and 
to  buy  back  this  place  for  the  Benedictines  is  all  very 
well ;  but  I  say  that  your  sacrifices  are  overdone,  and 
that  God  must  be  grieved  by  your  excesses.  He  hes 
shewn  that  you  are  not  meant  to  be  a  monk.  He  has 
driven  your  brethren  away,  and  instead  of  them  he 
has  sent  you  .  .  .  me.    No.     I'm  not  conceited.    I 
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d(»i't  think  I'm  wondoful.  But  I'm  your  destiny, 
and  that's  everything.  Tou  were  not  called  to  monasti- 
oism  ;  you  were  called  to  me.  That  is,  you  were  called 
to  be  a  monk  only  to  save  you  from  the  wrong  woman, 
only  until  the  appointed  day  shoidd  dawn  for  you  and 
me  to  meet.  It  has  dawned.  Yes,  Antonio,  I  can  quote 
Scripture,  and  I  don't  quote  it  irreverently  either.  The 
day  has  dawned.  And  "To-day  if  ye  will  hear  Hia 
voice,  harden  not  your  liuart."  If  you  do,  it  will  be  a 
sin ;  just  as  I  suppose  it's  a  sin  for  a  man  to  harden  his 
heart  against  the  call  to  be  a  monk.' 

'No  more  of  this,  I  pray,'  cried  Antonio.  'If 
there  is  some  great  new  fact,  let  us  have  it ;  but  let 
us  not  hark  back  to  what  we  have  threshed  out 
already.' 

'  Very  well,'  she  said.  '  Here  is  the  great  new  fact. 
My  father.  What  did  I  tell  you  about  him  ?  I  told 
you  that  his  next  experiment  will  kill  him.  But  there's 
only  one  way  of  snatching  him  out  of  peril.  Pardon  me 
for  telling  you  that  this  abbey  is  mine.  It  was  bought 
with  my  money,  and  I  am,  to  some  extent,  mistress  of 
my  father's  movements  in  Portugal.  If  I  flatly  decline 
to  leave  here  ;  if  I  pension  off  Mrs.  Baxter ;  and  if  .  .  . 
if  you  do  what  is  right  by  yourself  and  by  me ;  then, 
and  only  then,  will  my  father  come  down  from  the 
clouds  and  look  facts  in  the  face.  If  I  go  back  to  Lisbon, 
I  go  back  to  kill  him.' 

Deeply  pained,  Antonio  raised  a  hand  to  stop  her. 
She  took  a  step  forward  and  looked  at  him  with  stecMiy 
eyes,  but  with  trembling  lips. 

'  Do  you  think,  do  you  truly  believe,  that  I  would 
say  a  thing  like  this  if  it  were  not  true  7  '  she  demanded 
in  low,  quivering  tones.    '  Oh,  Antonio,  I  have  always 
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known  it.  In  your  heart  you  despise  me.  You  think 
I'm  so  far  sunk  in  shamelessness  that  I  am  taking  the 
name  of  God  in  vain  and  concocting  lies  about  my 
father's  life,  so  as  to  scare  you  into  marrying  me.' 

'  Before  Heaven,  Isabel,  I  think  no  such  foul  thought,* 
he  answered  solemnly.  'But  I  am  puzzled.  If  this 
abbey  is  yours,  not  lids  ;  and  if  you  are  mistress  of  his 
movements ;  why  not  assert  your  authority  without 
dragging  a  me  ?  Why  not  pension  off  Mrs.  Baxter 
and  get  a  companion  from  England  ?  Why  not  despatch 
a  post  to  Lisbon  to-night  informing  your  father  that 
you  will  be  no  party  to  his  new  scheme,  and  that  y  u 
insist  on  his  recruiting  quietly  here  ?  ' 

'  And  you  ?  '  she  demanded. 

'IT    No  doubt  we  should  meet  sometimes.' 

'No  doubt,  no  doubt,'  she  echoed  with  scorching 
scom.  'We  should  meet  sometimes,  and  talk  about 
the  weather.  You  nearly  make  me  hate  you.  Have 
you  blood  in  your  veins  or  water  ?  Have  you  a  heart 
in  your  breast  or  a  cold  stone  ?  I  tell  you  this  is  a 
crime,  it  is  a  blasphemy.  You  call  it  religion  :  I  call  it 
a  black  sin  against  God.' 

Her  terrible  earnestness  challenged  Antonio  to 
answer  once  and  5or  all. 

'  Isabel,'  he  said  sternly.  '  Crime  and  blasphemy  are 
hard  words.  You  speak  of  God.  I  will  speak  of  God 
too.  If  there  is  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  it  is  that  God 
has  called  me  to  live  this  life  which  I  am  living,  and  to 
do  this  work  which  I  am  doing.  I  am  more  sure  of  it 
than  I  am  of  these  rocks  imder  our  feet.  As  for  your 
father,  God  knows  that  I  do  not  speak  heartlessly; 
but  your  father's  life  is  in  God's  hands,  not  mine. 
You  can  rid  yourself  of  Mrs.  Baxter  and  compel  him 
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to  rest  in  England  without  forcing  me  to  break  n 

TOWi. 

*  Tonr  vowB,  your  precious  vows,  always  your  tows 
she  cried,  in  anger  and  great  contempt. 

*  Yes,*  he  retorted  instantly,  '  my  vows,  always  n 
▼ows.  They  are  precious  to  me  indeed,  and  I  will  b< 
you  not  to  speak  of  them  lightly.' 

She  faced  him  with  increasing  anger.    But,  befo 
she  could  speak,  Antonio  suddenly  repented  himself 
his  sharpness. 

'Isabel,*  he  said,  in  quieter  tones.  'Think.  Y( 
despise  me  for  keeping  my  vows.  But  suppose  I  hi 
vowed  my  vows  to  you.  And  suppose  I  should  bret 
them,  for  some  other  woman.    What  then  7  * 

*  I  would  kill  her.   And  you  too.* 

For  a  moment  her  wrathful  excitement  hindered  h 
logical  perceptions ;  but  as  soon  as  she  i  ;«ognised  I 
meaning  she  cried : 

'It's  different,  all  different!  I*m  real;  your  Bri( 
isn't.  Besides,  She  has  deserted  you.  She's  run  awa 
or  She's  dead.    You  are  free.' 

'  No,  Isabel,'  he  said.  '  Think  again.  Suppose  to-di 
I  should  vow  my  vow  to  you.  Suppose  your  fath( 
or  someone  else,  should  pluck  you  suddetdy  from  n 
side  so  that  I  could  never  find  you  again.  Nay,  moi 
Suppose  you  were  untrue  to  me  and  that  you  abandon 
me.  Would  you  have  me  say  :  "  She  has  gone.  I  shi 
never  see  her  again.  To-morrow  I  wiU  seek  anotb 
bride  ?  "  No,  Tsabel,  no.  If  you  say  Yes,  I  shai 
believe  it.  I  know  your  soul  too  well.  Even  if  y 
broke  yours,  my  vow  would  still  be  there,  and  y 
wouJd  despise  me  for  not  keeping  it.  Am  I  right 
wrong  ?  * 
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Ste  had  ongnardedly  lowered  his  tones  to  a  perilons 
tenderness  and  he  was  unoonsoiously  gazing  at  her 
with  the  gaze  she  oonld  never  resist.  Her  lips 
lost  their  hardness  and  began  to  tremble,  and  her  eye- 
lids drooped  over  her  eyes. 

Antonio  involuntarily  recoiled  from  the  danger.  He 
knew  in  an  instant  that  his  fate  was  quivering  in  the 
balance.  His  heart  had  bled  at  every  harsh  word  he 
spoke  to  her ;  and  he  knew  that,  to  sweep  away  the 
last  shaken  ruins  of  his  defences,  she  needed  only  to 
throw  herself  weeping  into  his  arms.  He  knew  that  if 
she  should  once  sob  out,  '  Antonio,  Antonio,  don't  send 
me  away,'  his  doom  would  then  and  there  be  sealed. 

All  this  Antonio  knew.  But  Isabel  did  not  know  it. 
His  sudden  movement  of  recoil  stung  her  back  into 
anger. 

'  Are  you  right  or  wrong  ? '  she  echoed  bitterty. 
•  You*re  right,  of  course.  You  always  are.  Even  when 
you're  wrong  fifty  times  over,  you  can  argue  yourself 
into  the  right.    I  call  it  cowardly.' 

He  exhaled  a  deep  breath.  The  peril  was  past.  Her 
scorn  he  could  withstand. 

*  I  have  come  to  the  end,'  she  cried.  *  The  very  end. 
listen.  You  are  blighting  my  life,  but  I  won't  let  yon 
blight  your  own.  Mark  me  well.  This  place  is  mine. 
These  lands  are  mine.  I  have  the  right  to  go  to-night 
and  to  set  the  whole  abbey  ablaze  ;  and  where  will  your 
work  be  then  ?  * 

The  threat  did  not  alarm  him  ;  but  the  cruelty  of  it, 
coming  from  such  hps  as  hers,  cut  him  to  the  marrow. 
H?  was  on  the  point  of  retorting  that  the  place  was  not 
hers  at  all,  and  that  her  father  had  deceived  her  on  a 
wretched  point  of  money.    But  her  anguish  was  bitter 
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onough  without  this  new  mortifioation ;  so  be  held  fa 
peace. 

*  I  can  make  a  bonfire  of  it  this  minute,'  she  went  c 
passionately.    '  I  hate  it.    How  I  should  love  to  see 
blaze  I    But  I  won't.    And  I  won't  sell  this  place.    Ai 
when  I've  left  it  on  Thursday,  I'll  never  come  back  ti 
you  seek  me  on  your  knees.    Never ! ' 

Still  Antonio  held  his  peace.    Isabel  picked  up  h 
httle  bag.    But  she  did  not  turn  immediately  towan 
home.    She  stood  awaiting  his  final  word.    When 
failed  to  come  her  indignation  rose  to  its  climax. 

'  No ! '  she  cried.  '  I've  altered  my  mind.  I  will  con 
back.  I  foresee  the  end.  You  will  never  seek  m 
Tou  hate  me.  But  I  will  come  back.  You'll  go  c 
slaving,  slaving,  starving,  starving,  praying,  prbyiuj 
and  breaking  hearts  in  the  name  of  God.  But  I  wj 
come  back.  You'll  succeed.  You'll  r^ain  the  abbe; 
You'll  fill  it  with  monks.  But  remember.  I  will  con 
back.  On  the  day  of  your  triumph,  I  will  be  there.  ] 
isn't  only  you  Southern  people  who  love  revenge, 
will  be  there.    I  will  come  back !  * 

Antonio  had  been  silently  praying  for  sudden  grac 
in  his  own  dire  need ;  but  he  ceased  to  pray  for  himse 
and  prayed  with  all  his  soul  for  her.    She  turned  to  g< 

They  stood  facing  one  another  as  they  had  stood  e 
often  during  these  two  bitter  days  of  their  ordeal.  Tr 
as  he  would  the  monk  could  not  conceal  his  agony  < 
holy  love ;  and  under  the  spell  of  his  gaze  the  dev 
of  revengeful  hate  which  had  entered  into  Isabel  rer 
her  poor  heart  and  fled  away.  They  looked  at  eac 
other  a  long  time.  Then,  in  a  breaking  voice,  she  sai 
softly: 

'  Antonio.    I  don't  hate  you.   I  love  you.    This  is  tli 
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yety  laat  time.  Do  yon  send  Isabel  away  T  la  it  tnie 
that  I  miut  go  ?  ' 

With  a  sharp  moan  of  anguish  and  with  hands  thrust 
out  for  meroy  he  gave  his  answer. 

*  For  the  love  of  Jesus  CJhrist,'  he  cried,  '  Go  I  And 
may  the  merciful  God  help  uh  both  !  * 

He  dosed  his  eyes  in  desperate  prayer.  But  God 
and  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  whole  company  of 
heaven  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him.  No  light  shone, 
no  supernal  fortitude  came  down.  Instead  of  a  vision 
of  ministering  angels,  his  mind's  eyes  saw  only  Isabel. 
Isabel,  standing  there.  Isabel,  weeping.  Isabel, 
wounded  to  death  by  his  cruel  sword.  Isabel,  hoping 
against  hope  for  his  mercy.  Isabel,  his  Isabel,  rarer 
than  gold,  loveUer  than  the  dawn,  purer  than  snow, 
waiting  to  dart  like  a  bird  into  the  nest  of  his  love. 

He  could  fight  no  longer.  Stepping  one  staggering 
step  forward  he  held  out  his  arms  and  opened  his  eyes. 

She  had  vanished. 

A  moment  later  he  caught  sight  of  her  pressing  up 
the  path  above  him.  She  was  going  swiftly,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  Now  and 
again  a  ray  of  the  sinking  sun  shone  upon  her  bair  till 
she  seemed  a  queen  crowned  or  a  saint  glorified. 

With  all  his  heart  Antonio  yearned  to  leap  after  her, 
to  capture  her  like  a  shy  creature  of  the  woods,  and  to 
bear  her  back  in  triumph,  seated  on  his  shoulder  as  she 
had  sat  after  the  thunderstorm.  But  his  limbs  refused 
to  obey.  His  feet  seemed  to  have  been  rooted  for 
centuries  in  the  granite.    He  could  not  move  an  inch. 

Two  cypresses,  which  they  had  often  halted  to 
admire,  hid  her  from  his  sight.  A  groan  which  he 
oonld  not  stifle  broke  from  the  monk.    There  was  one 
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mora  point  in  tlie  pftth,  one  onfy,  where  ihe  ooold  n 
appear.  Would  she  torn  round  T  Would  the  look  beok 
Am  he  waited,  red-hot  pinoere  seemed  to  be  workin 
and  WOTming  within  him  as  if  they  wonld  have  hi 
heart  out  of  his  body.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  bleeding  a 
cirery  pore. 

She  reappeared.    She  did  not  torn  round.    She  di 
not  look  bsiok.   She  was  gone. 
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Haviko  charged  Jos^  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
Mrs.  Baxter,  Antonio  took  the  road  for  Villa  Branca 
about  an  hour  after  sunrise.  Utter  weariness  had  brought 
a  few  hours*  sleep  to  his  eyelids ;  but  he  felt  unrested 
and  unrefreehed.  By  the  time  he  reached  Santa  Iria 
fatigue  compelled  him  to  hire  a  horse. 

While  his  mount  was  a-saddHng  the  monk  sat  musing 
outside  the  wine-shop.  What  was  Isabel  doing  ?  Of 
what  was  she  thinking  ?  Had  she  slept  7  Was  she 
truly  hating  him  at  last  ?  Would  she  come  once  more 
to  tiid  cascade  ? 

In  answer  to  this  last  question  he  could  hardly 
restrain  himself  from  leaping  on  the  half-ready  horse 
and  gaUoping  off  Uke  a  whirlwind  to  her  presence.  At 
the  moment  of  his  leaving  the  farm-house,  two  hours 
before,  this  all-day  expedition  to  Villa  Branca  had 
seemed  the  height  of  prudence ;  but  he  suddenly  saw 
it  as  the  depth  of  cowardice  and  brutality.  She  would 
come  to  the  cascade  in  vain ;  and,  later  on,  she  would 
learn  from  Joel's  lips  how  he  had  turned  tail  and  run 
away.  Antonio  cringed  and  burned.  A  moment  later, 
however,  he  knew  that  he  had  done  right.  She  would 
not  be  at  the  cascade. 

'To-morrow,'  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  dull  pain 
gnawing  in  his  cold  and  heavy  heart,  *  I  shall  see  het 
for  the  last  time.    She  will  make  no  sign.    She  will  say 
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good-bye  m  if  there  hw  been  nothing  between 
Blesaed  Mother  of  God.  help  us  to  the  end  i  * 

He  took  out  Sir  Percy's  letter  and  penued  it  o 
more  to  distract  his  thoughts.    He  read  : 

Dtaur  Senhor  da  Boeha,— 

A  pott  pui  to  hand  apprises  me  of  your  gentaUy  to 
daughter  and  her  governess.  The  fact  thai  I  fuUy  expe^ 
such  courteous  behaviour  on  your  part  does  not  dimii 
my  gratitude  in  respect  of  it ;  and  J  beg  you  to  believt 
the  sincerity  of  my  regret  that  I  ^aU  be  unabU  to  pre* 
my  acknowiedgments  in  person. 

J  indulge  the  hope  that  a  proposal  which  I  am  abo% 
make  may  not  be  unaecep(    le  to  you.    From  our  mu 
friend  Mr.  Austin  Crowberry  I  ham  thtU  you  wishet 
purchase  the  abbey  domain,  but  that  your  offers  were 
aeuptablt  to  the  Minister  of  Finances. 

I  have  paid  a  deposit  of  £600  to  the  chief  of  the  Faze 
at  Villa  Branca,  and  am  engaged  to  pay  £300  on  1 
Year's  Day  and  the  balance  (£2600)  in  five  hatf-ye 
instalments.  As  I  have  become  closely  associated  witl 
enterprise  which  uhU  involve  my  residing  aitemateli 
Lisbon  and  London  I  should  find  it  convenient  to  tran 
to  yourself  my  whole  bargain  as  regards  the  abbey.  H 
is  to  say,  I  forfeit  the  £600  already  paid  and  leave  yo 
find  £2800  on  the  dates  above  referred  to.  I  also  ash  i 
acceptance  of  the  larger  articles  of  English  fumi 
recMtly  placed  by  me  in  the  guest-house,  and  I  have 
structed  Jackson,  my  man,  to  bring  away  personal  lugi 
only. 

As  my  movements  are  erratic,  perhaps  you  unU  ind 
me  by  completing  the  btuiness  with  my  agents.  Met 
Lemos  Monteiro  and  Smithson,  Rua  do  Carmo,  Lis 
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vkohovtwriUtnloViaaBraneapnparinglheofllciaUfor 
yowr  visa.  FaiUng  your  approval  1  witt  mahs  other 
mrangetnvnU ;  but,  meanwhile,  I  beg  that  you  win  add  to 
your  unfailing  kindness  by  taking  ears  of  the  keys,  and 
that  you  will  believe  me  to  be 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
Pereival  Kaye-Templeman, 

Onoe  in  the  saddle,  with  the  well-beloved  miuio  of 
hone-hoofs  in  his  ears,  Antonio  found  it  easier  to 
abstract  his  mind  from  bitter  thoughts.  He  applied  his 
whole  brain  to  problems  of  finance.  Two  thouffand 
five  hundred  pounds  in  two  years  and  a  half.  At 
firrt  it  had  staggered  him ;  but  he  was  going  to  take 
the  risk.  His  own  and  Joel's  hard  cash  hoardings 
would  pay  the  New  Year's  Day  instahnent  nearly  twice 
over.  By  mortgaging  the  farm  and  the  sea  sand  vine- 
yards and  by  pledging  his  personal  credit  he  conM  pay 
the  July  five  hundred  and  keep  two  or  three  hundred 
towards  the  instalment  due  the  following  January, 
making  up  the  balance  from  the  year's  wine-sales. 
Fifteen  hundred  pounds  would  remain  payable ;  and 
titis  sum  he  hoped  to  raise  in  due  course  by  a  bold  stroke 
involving  a  mortgage  on  the  abbey  itself. 

The  chief  of  the  Fazenda  received  his  visitor  effusively. 
This  time  the  monk  was  not  required  to  lean  against  a 
pile  of  stolen  books.  He  sat  in  the  chief's  own  chair 
and  was  offered  wine  of  the  chief's  own  stealing.  As 
three  hundred  pounds  of  Isabel's  money  had  stuck  to 
the  chief's  fingers  the  great  man  was  more  than  willing 
to  acc^t  Antonio  in  Sir  Percy's  place ;  for  he  had  just 
iMmed  that  the  Englishman  would  be  unable  to  meet 
his  obligations,  and  he  was  mortally  afraid  of  a  re- 
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op«iiDg  of  the  tranBaction  in  Lisbon.  He  even  threat 
ont  myBteriom  hints  as  to  further  concessions  whiol 
might  be  arranged.  Antonio  listened  attentively.  Hii 
conscience  allowed  him  to  plan  the  outwitting  of  th< 
Portuguese  Government  as  regards  money  which  wai 
not  honestly  theirs.  But  as  soon  as  he  perceived  tha 
the  official  was  bent  on  more  pickings  for  himself  thi 
monk  became  obtuse.  He  was  not  willing  to  assis 
any  man  in  the  work  of  more  completely  damning  hi 
soul ;  and,  although  Antonio  clearly  foresaw  that  b 
was  making  an  enemy  and  preparing  sore  troubles  fo 
himself  in  the  future,  he  steadfastly  held  out  agama 
temptation. 

The  autumn  day  was  drawing  to  its  twilight  whei 
Antonio,  having  given  up  his  horse  at  Santa  Iri« 
trudged  up  the  path  to  his  own  door.  Half  the  wa 
home  Isabel  had  queened  his  whole  mind.  On  leavm 
Villa  Branca  he  had  sought  to  preoccupy  himself  wit 
the  most  complicated  arithmetic  ;  but,  Uttle  by  littl* 
Isabel  had  reclaimed  her  empire.  As  he  mounted  tli 
doorstep  his  heart  thumped  heavily.  Had  she  w.  itten 
Had  she  sent  a  message  by  Jos6  ?  Or,  most  terrib 
and  beautiful  possibility  of  all,  would  he  find  her  sittiu 
in  the  house,  as  in  her  rightful  place  ? 

He  entered.  There  was  no  Isabel  enlightening  tl 
dim  and  cheerless  room.  He  hurried  to  the  tab 
whereon  Jos^  was  accustomed  to  leave  the  letter 
There  was  nothing.  His  heart  chilled  and  shranl 
StiU,  there  was  to-morrow.  Yes.  He  was  certain  to  » 

her  to-morrow. 
Josi  stamped  in  noisily  and  handed  .'    tonio  tv 

keys. 

'  They  have  gone,'  he  said. 
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So  sharp  a  blade  of  nguish  pierce  1  his  soul  that 
Antonio  let  the  keys  fall  ya  ihe  briok  Aoor. 

*  Gone? 'he  echoed.  'Wlio'  WhenV  Why?  Where?' 

'llie  E^lish  senhoras,'  answered  Jos^.  "They 
started  about  three  o'clock,  to  Lisbon.' 

Antonio  sank  down  upon  a  coffer.  He  had  used  up 
the  last  of  his  strength  in  tramping  from  Santa  Iria, 
and  he  had  eaten  nothing  all  day. 

'I  don't  understand  it  very  well,*  continued  Jos^. 
*  I  reached  the  guest-house  at  half -past  eight.  I  thought 
they  weren't  to  leave  until  to-morrow.  I  worked  under 
the  Senhor  Jaxo.  He  didn't  hurry  himself  at  all. 
Joanninha  brought  us  cold  meat  and  white  bread  and 
stoong  wine.  Joanninha  is  the  cook.  She  has  the 
longest  tongue,  your  Worship,  in  Portugal.  She  made 
me  angry,  talking  about  your  Worship.' 

'  About  me  ?  How  ?  '  asked  Antonio.  He  felt  sick 
and  faint. 

'She  heard  me  say  that  your  Worship  would  attend 
the  senhuras  to-morrow  morning.  She  said  :  "  Where 
is  his  Excellency  to-day  ?  I  suppose  he's  gone  to  see 
Senhor  Jorge's  Margarida."  I  said  :  "  No,  his  Worship 
has  something  better  to  do.  He  has  gone  to  Villa 
Branca  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  everybody  else  would  do  the  same." 
There  was  an  English  servant  in  the  room,  called  Ficha. 
She's  maid  to  the  Senhorita  Isebel.  Joanninha  trans- 
lated to  hor  what  I'd  said,  and  they  both  laughed,  and 
I  was  very  angry.* 

'  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  senhoras  going  away 
in  such  a  hurry  ?  *  asked  Antonio.  But,  even  as  he 
finished  patting  the  question,  his  own  fears  supplied  the 
answer. 
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'  It's  nothing  to  do  with  the  senhoras  hurrying  away 
at  all,'  said  Job*  humbly.  'I  beg  your  Worehip'i 
pardon  for  repeating  such  nonsense.  All  I  know  is  thai 
some  bells  rang  and  the  Senhor  Jaxo  went  out,  am 
when  he  came  back  he  was  in  a  great  rage.  Joanninhj 
told  me  that  the  Senhorita  Isabel  had  decided  to  go  t( 
her  illustrious  father  at  once,  and  that  nobody  dare< 
oppose  her.' 

*  Did  you  see  the  senhoras  ?  Were  they  well  ?  ' 
•I  think  they  were  well,  because  I  heard  then 
quarrelling,'  Jos6  answered.  '  The  dark  senhora,  the  ol( 
one,  has  a  temper  that  made  me  tremble,  your  Worship 
They  went  away,  the  senhoras  and  the  servants,  in  tw 
old  shut-up  carriages,  but  they  are  going  to  hire  a  bette 
carriage  on  the  way.  I  saw  the  old  senhora,  when  sh 
handed  me  the  keys.  She  sent  you  a  long  message,  hv 
I  don't  think  Joanninha  could  translate  it  properlj 
So  I  asked  would  she  write,  but  she  didn't.  They  locke 
all  up  and  gave  me  the  keys.  Then  they  went  away 
They  didn't  say  when  they  will  come  back.  I  thinl 
your  Worship,  that  they  are  all  mad.' 

'  Jos6,'  said  his  master,  after  a  long  silence,  '  I  hav 
eaten  nothing  all  day.  Let  me  break  my  fast.  Aftei 
wards  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  Prepare  me  wh« 
you  can  while  I  change  my  clothes.' 

He  climbed  the  steep  and  narrow  stairs  painfull^ 
His  cold  tub  revived  him,  and  his  old  clothes  gave  bii 
ease.  But,  as  he  lifted  his  worn  cloak  from  its  hook,  tl 
wound  in  his  heart  burst  open  afresh.  He  remembere 
how  often  Isabel  had  sat,  in  all  her  daintiness,  upc 
that  same  cloak's  clean  but  rusty  folds  ;  and  how,  on  h( 
own  confession,  she  had '  cried  and  cried  and  cried  like 
baby  '  at  the  sight  of  its  threadbareness. 
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^  the  time  he  descended  Jos4  had  grilled  two  small 
trout  and  was  placing  a  bottle  of  good  white  wine  upon 
the  table.  Antonio's  heart  was  wrung  anew  at  tho 
thou^t  of  the  simple  fellow's  unfailing  devotion.  Isabel 
had  come  and  had  gone ;  but  Jos6  remained,  loving  and 
serving  his  strange  master  with  a  dumb  love  passing 
the  love  of  women.  The  monk  forced  his  faithfvl 
disciple  to  sit  down  at  table  with  him  and  to  take  his 
fair  share  of  the  dainty  fish  and  the  animating  wine. 
When  they  had  finished  eating  and  drinking  he  said  : 

'Jos6,  I  have  been  a  good  deal  in  and  about  the 
guest-house  and  the  abbey  since  we  saved  the  azulejos, 
and  many  strange  things  have  happenei.  The  end  of  i* 
all  is  this.  Here  are  the  keys  of  the  guest-house.  Up- 
stairs, in  the  green  box,  I  have  all  the  keys  of  the  abbey. 
To-day,  as  you  know,  I  have  been  to  Villa  Branca. 
We  are  in  legal  possession  of  the  abbey  domain  and 
everything  in  it.  Within  three  years  we  must  raise 
three  thousand  pounds.  With  God's  help  it  can  be 
done.   The  English  people  will  never  come  back.' 

He  closed  his  eyes  wearily.  When  he  half-opened 
them  he  saw  Jos^,  by  the  hght  of  the  one  candle,  bowing 
his  head  and  silently  repeating  thankful  prayers.  The 
monk  quailed.  For  himself,  as  well  as  for  Jos6,  this 
ought  to  be  a  night  of  praise  and  rejoicing.  Yet  Antonio 
found  it  the  darkest  hour  of  his  Ufe.  The  abbey  keys 
seemed  no  more  than  a  few  bits  of  metal.  Or,  if  they 
were  more  than  bits  of  metal,  they  were  the  keys  of  a 
prison,  the  keys  which  were  locking  Isabel  outside  his  Ufe. 
He  took  his  candle  and  went  to  bed.  But,  despite 
his  weariness,  he  could  not  sleep.  Where  was  she  ? 
In  what  rough  inn,  amidst  what  discomforts  and 
indignities,  was  she  lying  ?    If  he  jumped  up  at  once 
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and  tramped  southward  until  he  could  find  a  horse,  whei 
would  he  overtake  her  7  To-morrow,  he  calculated 
about  noon.  He  imagined  himself  thundering  after  he 
chariot,  like  a  highwayman  in  a  picture.  He  picture* 
her  pretty  alarm,  her  radiant  joy,  her  gracious  forgive 
ness,  their  ecstasy  of  reunion. 

Suddenly  the  monk  remembered  with  a  shook  tha 
he  had  not  said  all  his  OfSce.  Busy  or  idle,  sick  or  well 
glad  or  sad,  he  had  never  failed  to  recite  it  before.  H 
still  had  None,  Vespers,  and  Compline  to  say.  lightinj 
the  candle  and  opening  his  breviary  he  began  to  repea 
the  holy  words.  But  he  had  not  uttered  half  a  dozei 
sentences  before  he  shut  the  book  with  a  snap. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  arose,  put  together  all  the  keys 
and  went  downstairs.  The  new  moon  had  not  set 
and  its  brightness  lured  him  forth  from  his  narrov 
room  into  the  peace  of  the  night.  As  a  matter  of  cour» 
he  took  the  path  to  the  abbey. 

Although  the  ruts  of  wheels,  her  wheels,  made  hin 
shiver  he  did  not  turn  back.  He  opened  the  chape 
with  the  long  key  she  had  so  often  handled,  and  sittini 
down  in  his  old  stall,  he  tried  to  say  the  rest  of  None 
but  a  white  form,  her  form,  hindered  him,  and  a  soft 
glad  voice,  her  voice,  cried :  '  Antonio,  Antonio 
Antonio— what  a  beautiful  name  \ '  He  groped  his  waj 
to  his  own  cell,  and  he  could  aim  .t  see  and  hear  hei 
opening  his  cupboards.  He  hastened  through  the 
cloisters  and  escaped  into  the  wood  by  the  secret  door. 

Some  dead  leaves  fled  before  him.  Their  tripping 
sound  was  no  lighter  than  the  fall  of  her  elfin  feet.  The 
moon  suddenly  peeped  at  him  through  a  clearing  ;  and 
he  saw  her  moon-white  shoulders.  The  chirrup  of  a 
brimming  brook  struck  upon  his  ear ;  and  he  seemed  to 
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be  oarrying  her  once  more  in  his  arms  while  she  mur- 
mored  :  '  listen,  Antonio,  all  the  world  is  singing.' 

He  knew  that  the  guest-house  must  tear  his  wound 
wide  open,  and  that  he  ought  to  hurry  home  to  the 
farm ;  but  an  irresistible  influence  drew  him  on.  He 
reached  the  broad  path.  He  stood  under  the  casement 
whence  she  had  flung  the  white  rose.    It  was  still  ajar. 

He  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and  entered  the  ghostly 
and  silent  house.  There  was  enough  moonlight  in  the 
salon  to  shew  him  the  blue  ottoman  whereon  she  had  so 
often  sat.  He  hurried  out  of  the  room  with  a  heart 
ready  to  burst. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  paused.  They  led  to  her 
chamber.  Could  he  bear  to  cross  its  threshold,  to  lean 
out  of  the  window  as  she  had  leaned  out  after  the 
thunder,  and  to  look  at  the  bed  where  she  had  lain 
sobbing  for  his  sake  ?  He  knew  he  could  not  bear  it. 
But  his  intellect  had  ceased  to  govern  him,  and  he 
ascended  the  stairs. 

A  broad  moonbeam  lit  up  every  comer  of  her  chamber. 
Like  a  man  dazed  he  lurched  to  the  window.  There 
were  the  roses  and  there  were  the  thorns.  He  turned  to 
gaze  at  her  couch.  The  fine  linen  had  been  taken  away  ; 
but  there  was  the  place  where  she  had  lain,  there  was 
the  pillow  which  her  golden  head  had  pressed.  What 
had  her  last  night  been  ?  Had  she  hated  him  or  did  she 
love  him  still  ?    Had  she  cursed  God  or  had  she  prayed  ? 

For  a  moment  his  mind  turned  the  question  over  in  a 
numb,  impersonal  way.  Then  he  came  back  with  a 
rush  to  himself  and,  in  a  single  moment,  his  chalice  of 
agony  welled  up  and  brimmed  over.  He  flung  himself 
down  on  his  knees  and  stretched  out  desperate  hands 
and  hungry  arms  across  the  narrow  bed. 
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Although  long  minutes  passed  his  diy-eyed,  si 
anguish  remained.  But  at  last  his  inward,  spirit 
man  spoke.  Was  he  committing  a  grievous  sin  ?  1 
he  breaking,  in  spirit,  a  vow  which  he  was  only  keei 
in  the  letter?  Had  he  forsaken  the  Creator  fo 
creature  ? 

Slowly,  but  very  surely,  his  conscience  framed 
answer.    No,  he  had  not  sinned.    In  all  his  desin 
her  there  was  still  nothing  of  the  carnal  mind.    He 
racked  aiid  scorched  by  anguish,  not  because  he 
lost  her  love  but  because  he  had  been  forced  to  bi 
her  heart  by  refusing  her  his  own.    She  was  a  chil( 
poor  lonely  child  with  neither  man  nor  woman  to  1 
her,  nor  any  God  to  console  her  ;  and  he,  Antonio, 
flung  her  back  into  a  still  blacker  frost  and  shaj 
famine,  to  pine  and  wither  without  love  and  witl 
faith.    Tet,  in  aU  this,  he  had  simply  obeyed  God. 
had  obeyed  the  God  who  commanded  Abram  to  c 
up  Isaac,  the  God  who  '  spared  not  His  own  Son, 
freely  gave  Him  up  for  us  all.' 

The  moonbeam  softly  faded  from  the  chamber. 
Antonio  did  not  move.    His  weary  limbs  and  exhaui 
brain  could  resist  no  longer ;  and,  still  kneeling  aga 
her  pillow  with  his  arms  outstretched  across  her  bed 
fell  asleep. 
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Whxk  the  monk  awoke  day  was  dawning.  For  a  while 
memory  failed  him.  But  as  soon  as  he  understood  that 
he  was  in  Isabel's  room  he  leapt  up  and  hastened 
downstairs. 

He  knew  that  he  ought  to  go  straight  home.  But 
his  feet,  despite  their  soreness,  turned  towards  the 
stepping-stones.  He  retraced  the  path  by  which  she 
had  left  him,  hardly  thirty-six  hours  before.  Past  the 
cypresees,  through  the  mimosas,  he  went ;  and  before 
the  sun  rose  he  was  standing  in  the  icy  spray  of  the 
tiinnderous  waterfall.  He  longed  to  plunge  into  the 
crystal  pool ;  but  her  invisible  presence  abashed  him, 
and  with  an  ever-sharpening  pain  he  hurried  away. 

As  he  regained  the  farm,  he  found  Jos^  bitriing  some 
dead  leaves.  Why  could  he  not  tear  down  these  cling- 
ing memories  of  Isabel  from  his  heart,  as  Jos^  could  tear 
down  ivies  from  the  trees,  and  fling  them  a-top  of  the 
glowing,  fuming  pyre  ?  The  gust  of  pale,  acrid  smoke 
which  nipped  his  nostrik  was  bitter-sweet. 

After  a  dip  in  the  brook  he  drank  some  of  the  sham 
coffee  and  forced  down  a  hunk  of  coarse  bread.  But 
yrhen.  he  faced  his  routine  he  found  that  he  could  neither 
work  nor  pray.  The  black  and  red  letters  in  his  breviary 
danced  impishly  before  his  eyes  ;  and  whca  he  took  up 
a  pen  to  write  out  some  accounts  he  marked  the  paper 
with  more  blots  than  figures.    Both  door  and  window 
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were  wide  open  to  the  morning  breese ;  yet  the  roo 
Boffooftted  him. 

At  last  a  plan  formed  in  Antonio's  brain  and  he  d 
not  delay  its  execution.     Stuffing  a  piece  of  bread 
his  pocket  he  sought  out  Jos^  and  said : 

•  To-morrow  my  hard  work  will  begin.  To-day  I  a 
going  to  Navares.  After  to-night  I  will  not  leave  y( 
so  much  alone.' 

He  set  out,  striding  northward  with  long  stride 
Every  stride  was  a  symbol  of  his  renunciation  ;  for  1 
knew  that  by  this  time  Isabel  would  have  left  her  ii 
and  that  every  moment  was  taking  her  farther  soutl 
ward  to  Lisbon.  On  he  pressed.  As  landmark  aft 
landmark  came  in  sight  a  flood  of  old  memories  dilut< 
his  bittw  potion  of  new-brewed  sorrow.  He  live 
over  again  the  afternoon  of  his  dusty  march  from  tl 
monastery,  amid  a  throng  of  monks  and  soldiers,  an 
the  evening  of  his  soUtary  return.  But  not  for  l<ni{ 
An  hour  before  the  white  houses  of  Navares  shone  i 
the  morning  sun  Isabel  had  once  more  become  the  so 
tenant  of  his  mind. 

The  doors  of  the  Navares  com -factor's  granar 
where  the  monks  had  held  their  council,  were  wide  open 
but  Antonio  did  not  pause  to  look  inside.  As  on  tl 
night  of  his  flight,  he  hurried  through  the  town  and  on] 
rested  when  he  came  to  the  knoll  where  he  had  bivoi 
acked  twice  before.  Thence,  after  munching  a  littl 
bread,  he  took  the  short  cut  through  the  maize-field 
to  the  village  of  the  old  cura ;  for  the  old  oura's  grav 
was  the  goal  of  his  hasty  pilgrimage. 

By  an  irony  of  fate  a  rustic  wedding  had  draw 
the  whole  population  to  the  church  and  churchyart 
Their  mirth  so  mocked  the  pilgrim's  mood  that  he  ha 
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ft  mind  to  go  away.  But  he  mixed  with  the  thronga 
mitil  his  reeentment  at  their  gaiety  was  turned  to 
thankfnhieM  for  the  excess  of  human  joy  over  human 
sorrow.  At  last  a  horn  was  blown  from  the  door  of  a 
ttdghbouring  bam,  and  the  crowd  swept  out  of  the 
ohnrohyard  like  stampeding  buffaloes. 

The  plain  grave  of  the  old  oura  lay  in  a  sheltered 
corner  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  Rous  hands 
had  brightened  it  with  a  yellow  and  purple  nosegay 
that  very  morning.  Antonio  did  not  kneel  down.  He 
simply  imcovered  his  head  and  strove  to  pray.  For 
five  minutes  it  was  like  chewing  chaff.  Some  devil 
whispered  in  the  monk's  ear  that  his  errand  was  not 
only  siUy,  but  in  doubtful  taste.  The  old  oura  was  a 
saint,  no  doubt ;  but  what  had  so  rough  a  diamond  to 
do  with  so  soft  and  lustrous  and  exquisite  a  pearl  as 
Isabel  7  Thus  spake  the  devil,  but  Antonio  refused  his 
ear.  Knowing  that  prayer  comes  with  prajring,  he 
lurayed  on. 

Not  until  he  had  replaced  his  hat  on  his  head  and 
was  about  to  go  were  hi  prayers  answered.  But  when 
the  answer  came,  it  was  an  answer  indeed.  It  almost 
struck  him  down,  like  the  great  light  which  struck 
down  Saul  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  and  he  was  forced 
to  lean  against  the  church  wall.  It  was  an  answer 
which  botii  healed  the  worst  of  his  grief  and  shewed 
lum  the  most  of  his  duty  in  a  single  flash.  It  thrust 
into  his  hand  a  golden  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of 
Isabel,  past  and  future. 

like  a  man  whose  shoulders  have  suddenly  been 
eased  of  a  bm-den  he  swung  out  homewards,  holding 
his  head  high.  Wiihout  knowing  it,  he  talked  to  him- 
self ak>ud,  utterin^f  broken  phrases  of  hope  and  thank- 
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fulnaM.  Tm,  he  had  found  the  key,  the  maiter-ke 
to  ftll  that  had  happened.  As  he  strode  along  he  reoalk 
his  association  with  Isabel  fro:  i  the  beginning,  an 
there  was  no  look  his  key  did  not  fit. 

Even  the  problem  which  had  tried  his  faith  mo 
sorely  was  solved.  In  confiding  to  him  her  story  ( 
the  mysterious  influence  which  he  had  bc^gun  to  eze 
oise  over  her  four  years  before  she  saw  his  face,  Isab 
had  declared  that  their  lives  were  interfused  in  a 
irresistible  destiny.  She  had  spoken  of  this  as  a  fat 
more  undeniable  than  the  sun  and  moon.  She  evident! 
believed  with  her  whole  soul  that  God's  hand  he 
brought  them  together.  Yet  Antonio,  all  through  hi 
pleading,  had  remained  more  persuaded  than  ever  thi 
the  selfsaiiio  Qod  had  called  him  to  the  celibate  lif 
And  the  apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  these  t^ 
equally  clear,  equally  honest  convictions  had  kindle 
a  fiery  ordeal  for  the  monk's  faith.  The  only  way  01 
of  it  seemed  to  be  that  all  inward  illumination  was 
delusion — Mum  eorjms  UnAroeum,  'the  whole  bod 
full  of  darkness ' — and  that  perhaps  there  was  i 
Divine  Enlightener  at  all.  But  this  wonderful  ne 
thought  which  had  come  to  him  at  the  old  cura's  grai 
explained  everything.  He  thrust  it  into  the  moi 
compUcated  waxds  of  his  spiritual  doubts,  and  it  tumc 
as  smoothly  as  the  damascened  key  was  wcmt  to  tui 
in  the  lock  of  the  chapel.  The  doors  of  Isabel's  soi 
rolled  open  before  his  eyes,  and  a  bright  light  shoi 
into  the  farthest  cranny. 

as  for  his  duty  to  her  in  the  present  and  in  the  futur 
he  understood  it  no  less  certainly  than  he  understoc 
her  chaste  love  for  him  in  the  past.  And,  as  soon  < 
this  duty  was  plain,  he  made  haste  to  begin  doing  \\ 
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tot  it  w»a  a  dnty  of  prayer,  of  tpeoifio,  faithful,  heroic, 
toving,  unoeasing  prayer.  He  prayed  as  he  walked, 
with  increasing  exultation. 

So  rapt  was  he  by  his  holy  work  that  Antonio  hardly 
noticed  the  difference  between  the  dusty,  lonely  road 
and  the  cobbled  street  of  noby  Xavares.  He  pressed 
southward  without  a  pause.  Was  he  not  going  home  ? 
After  a  day  and  a  night  of  banishment  had  not  the 
farm  once  more  become  the  tranquil  home  of  his  body, 
and  had  not  the  chapel  once  more  become  the  rapturous 
home  of  his  soul  ?  He  strode  the  last  long  league  of  his 
homeward  journey  as  if  it  had  been  the  first ;  and  when 
he  met  Jos^  at  the  gate  his  face  was  shining  like  an 
angel's. 

True  to  his  word,  Antonio  rose  early  the  next  morning 
and  threw  himself  body  and  soul  into  hard  work.  Now 
that  the  abbey  domain  had  come  under  his  care,  there 
were  hundreds  of  things  to  be  done.  As  the  sunny  and 
well-drained  slopes  were  exceptionally  suitable  for  the 
culture  of  a  profitable  amber-coloured  wine,  Antonio 
decided  to  double  the  area  of  the  monks'  old  vineyard 
immediately.  In  order  to  effect  this  extension  and  to 
repair  the  damage  done  by  seven  years'  n^leot,  it 
became  necessary  to  engage  nearly  a  score  of  helpers, 
half  a  dozen  of  whom  would  have  to  be  retained  in 
permanent  employ.  Jos^,  with  one  resident  labourer, 
continued  to  live  at  the  farm,  while  the  monk  quietly 
resumed  occupation  of  his  own  cell  in  the  monastery. 

On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  Antonio 
dined  at  the  farm  with  Jos6 ;  and  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays,  Jos^  dined  with  his  master  beside 
the  stream  in  the  monastery  kitchen.    At  these  week- 
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night  medt.  the  oonverMtion  wm  nraally  *  wrkm  o 
the  day's  operations  and  a  debate  as  to  the  work  of  th 
morrow :  but  on  Sundays,  when  dinner  was  eat« 
ceremoniously  in  the  guest-house,  such  topics  were  no 
mentioned  and  the  talk  was  of  the  great  world' 
doings  as  chronicled  in  Antonio's  English  paper,  c 
Portugal's  troubles,  and,  above  all,  of  ohurchly  an 
holy  things. 

Not  only  during  these  Sunday  talks  but  also  througl 
out  their  work-a-day  intercourse,  Jos^  was  consciot 
of  a  change  in  Antonio.  Hitherto,  the  monk  had  simp] 
accepted  the  shaggy  fellow's  dumb  a£fection ;  but,  aft< 
the  day  of  his  visit  to  the  old  cura's  grave,  he  begs 
to  show  that  he  requited  it  as  well,  ^e  laist  remaii 
of  his  aloofness  vanished,  his  speech  grew  gentler,  an 
he  became  more  watchful  of  Josh's  health  and  comfor 
Nor  was  the  monk's  manner  changed  towards  Joi 
alone.  In  all  things  and  to  all  persons  he  was  moi 
tender  and  lees  cold. 

On  the  long  winter  evenings  the  two  men  busic 
themselvee  with  blue  pigments  and  white  glasee  unl 
they  succeeded  in  fabricating  tolerable  copies  of  tl 
two  broken  azulejos.  When  this  was  achieved  th( 
began  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  distilhi 
a  new  liqueur  from  eucalyptus.  By  rashly  gulpii 
down  a  mouthful  of  the  first  pint,  Jos^  almost  bunu 
out  his  tongue.  Nevertheless,  they  persevered ;  ani 
in  the  long  run,  the  monkish  talent  for  cordial-makii 
enabled  Antonio  to  mollify  the  harshness  of  the  fiei 
elixir  and  to  render  it  palatable.  In  January  th( 
shipped  samples  to  agents  in  fever-cursed  regions 
Spanish  America  and  offered  to  supply  the  liqueur 
bulk  at  a  high  price. 
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MMnwhile,  Antonio  wm  waxing  stronger  in  faith 
and  hope  and  love.  Every  day  he  recited  the  whole 
of  hif  Office  in  his  old  stall,  sometimes  with  Josh's 
assistance,  sometimes  alone.  He  began  also  to  hear 
Mass  in  the  village  church  every  Wednesday  and  Friday 
and  to  say  the  whole  rosary  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
In  meditating  on  the  fifteen  Mysteries  he  habitually 
applied  Uiem  to  the  case  of  Isabel ;  and,  somehow, 
these  thinkings  never  became  trite  or  stale.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  plan  for  Isabel's  well-being  he  redoubled 
his  prayers  and  offered  half  his  Mass-hearings  and 
ecHnmnnions  with  the  same  intention. 

The  winter  passed  and  the  spring  came  ;  and  still  he 
had  not  heard  a  word  from  her  or  about  her.  Some- 
times a  memory  of  her  would  suddenly  overwhelm  him. 
When  he  cfoied  at  the  farm  with  Job6  there  seemed  to 
be  always  t^ree  persons,  not  two,  at  the  table.  He  felt 
that  she  was  sitting  at  his  right  hand,  where  she  had  sat 
when  he  gave  bar  the  painted  bowl ;  and  so  strong  was 
his  asnee  d  her  presence  that  he  would  often  halt  in  the 
midsfe  «l  a  sentence,  as  if  to  ask  hw  pardon  for  the 
dryaesB  of  the  talk.  After  the  morrow  of  her  flight 
ki  I10VW  viated  the  stepping-stones,  although  he 
gave  Jos^  minute  instructions  for  the  con- 
<rf  the  poofs  beauties.  As  for  Isabel's  chamber, 
he  locked  it  up  and  never  re-aitwed  it.  Yet,  in  spite 
•i  thk  reverence  for  everything  she  had  touched,  he 
never  moped  or  repined.  He  confided  Isabel,  as  he  had 
osafided  the  fate  <d  the  abbey,  to  the  might  and  love  of 
Clod. 

When  July  came  he  made  a  novena  in  honour  of 
Samt  IsabeL  the  hcAj  queen  of  Portugal,  whose  silver 
was  the  glory  <d  the  Poor  Clares'  great  convent 
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oppodte  CoiinbTa,  on  the  heightB  above  the  Mond^ 
And  in  Augnst  he  reoeiTed  a  long  lettw  from  you 
Cowberry.  Seven  of  its  eight  pages  were  oonoen 
idth  England's  theological  and  ecolesiastioal  affai 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  page  devoted  to  personal  matt< 
the  young  man  had  written : 

Of  eourae,  you  know  thai  Itabd  has  taken  her  fai 
to  Uve  ai  Weynumlh.  I  never  see  (hem ;  bid  I  hear  t 
are  both  toell,  and  thai  Sir  Percy  has  become  quite  reat 
able  and  docile.  Have  they  told  you  how  she  pui  her  i 
down  and  sent  away  that  ExceOent  Creature  Mrs.  Baxt 
If  Isabel  hadn't  jmUed  up  Sir  Percy  Fm  told  he  would  h 
died.  By  the  way,  whai  did  you  reaUy  and  truly  thinl 
Isabel  f  Did  you  see  much  of  her,  or  did  she  sulk  f  i 
me  when  you  wrUe. 

Antonio  wrote  a  long  letter  in  reply ;  but  he  did 
tell  young  Crowberry  what  he  really  and  truly  thoii 
about  Isabel,  nor  did  he  so  much  as  mention  her  nai 
His  novena  was  answered.    It  was  enough  for  him 
know  that  Sir  Percy  lived,  and  that  she  was  well. 

The  grape-harvest  in  September  was  a  good  one,  i 
it  was  only  by  cutting  an  hour  from  his  sleep-time  t 
the  monk  could  fill  full  his  appointed  measures  of  w 
and  prayer.  Then  came  October,  with  its  vintage 
memories.  On  the  anniversary  of  Senhor  Jor] 
serSo  Antonio  could  be  serene;  for  Margarida  ! 
just  been  happily  married  to  a  handsome  and  hom 
able  young  man  of  Leiria,  the  son  of  a  prospei 
builder.  But  with  the  approach  of  the  annivere 
of  his  first  meeting  with  Isabel  he  grew  troubled ;  a 
to  divert  his  thoughts,  he  departed  hurriedly  for  Los 
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where  he  had  business  to  transact  with  the  shippers  <^ 
his  wines  and  cordials.  In  Lisbon  he  learned  that  a 
journey  to  England  would  be  to  his  advantage.  But 
England  meant  Isabel ;  so,  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
flight  from  the  guest-house,  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
oajutai  and  hastened  home. 

By  mortgaging  his  farm  the  monk  succeeded  in  paying 
the  third  instalment  of  the  abbey's  price.  He  faced  the 
New  Tear  with  less  than  twenty  potmds  of  ready 
money,  and  with  the  obligation  to  find  five  hundred 
by  the  first  of  July.  A  request  for  a  more  fiexible 
arrangement  was  flung  back  at  him  by  the  Fazraida 
official  with  vindictive  contempt.  As  the  spring  ad- 
vanced, Antonio  laid  his  plan  for  the  immediate  out- 
right purchase  of  the  abbey,  on  a  fifteen  hundred  pound 
mortgage,  before  four  separate  persons ;  but  without 
exception  they  either  could  not  or  would  not  entertain  it. 
In  these  circumstances  he  felt  bound  to  out  down  his 
gifts  to  village  charities  and  his  bounties  to  the  hangers- 
on  of  the  countryside.  As  a  result,  Jos^  came  home  (me 
day  with  a  black  eye,  received  while  he  was  punishing 
three  village  loafers  for  calling  the  Senhor  da  Rooha  a 
skin-flint  and  a  miser. 

By  May-day  Antonio's  sales  of  stock  and  the  pledging 
(tf  his  credit  had  brought  him  in  only  three  hxmdred 
pounds,  and  there  was  nothing  left  that  he  could  pawn 
without  crippling  himself  hopelessly  in  the  near  future. 
But  he  was  not  cast  down.  He  was  doing  his  utmost, 
and  he  calmly  left  the  rest  with  God. 
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Vbbt  early  one  morning,  at  the  end  of  May,  Anton 
heard  Ught  footsteps  passing  his  cell.  Although  ] 
qtrang  up  immediately  from  bed  he  could  not  op< 
Ids  door  in  time  to  see  the  intruder's  face  or  form.  I 
caught  no  more  than  half  a  moment's  glimpse  of 
slender  and  darkly  garbed  figure  disappearing  roui 
the  angle  of  the  corridor. 

Having  scrambled  into  his  clothes,  he  started 
pursuit.    The  light  tap-tap  of  shod  feet  on  the  ston 
told  him  that  his  visitor  was  making. for  the  chap 
The    monk,    who    was    barefooted,    followed    nois 
lessly. 

Peeping  into  the  chapel  through  the  Uttle  door  am 
the  asulejoB,  Antonio  saw  a  tall  spare  man  kneelii 
before  the  altar.  Even  if  his  back  had  not  hem  turn 
to  Antonio  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  see  his  f a< 
because  he  was  hiding  it  in  his  hands.  The  Strang 
wore  a  long  black  cloak,  uncomfortably  thick  and  hea' 
for  the  torrid  Portuguese  summer.  But  it  was  pla 
that  he  did  not  find  it  too  warm.  With  long,  thi 
death-pale  hands,  he  drew  its  folds  more  closely  row 
his  body ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  familiar  moveme 
revealed  his  identity  to  Antonio. 

It  was  Father  Sebastian. 

Antonio  hurried  forward  and  knelt  at  his  side.  S 
Sebastian  did  not  move,  nor  did  he  cease  praying  1 
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four  or  five  minutes;  and  when  at  last  he  tamed 
towards  Antonio  it  was  without  the  slightest  sign  ci 
surprise.  Rising  painfully,  he  left  the  altar  and  made  a 
gesture,  inviting  Antonio  to  follow  him. 

As  Sebastian  had  stood  next  to  Antonio  in  juniority 
among  the  choir-monks,  the  stalls  of  the  two  men  were 
side  by  side.  Sebastian  sat  down  in  his  old  place  and 
Antonio  did  likewise.  The  chapel  was  dim ;  but  the 
younger  man  could  see  that  the  elder's  body  had 
wasted  almost  to  a  skeleton.  Tet  there  was  nothing 
repellent  about  him.  The  bloom  on  his  cheeks  an(*  the 
fire  in  his  eyes  had  the  solemn  beauty  of  a  sunset  in  an 
autumnal  forest.  When  he  began  to  speak  his  voice 
was  so  soft  and  sweet  .that  it  seemed  to  come  from  some 
far-off  holy  height. 

'To-day,  Father  Antonio,*  he  said,  'completes  the 
ninth  year  since  you  sat  on  the  cloister  roof  and  heard 
the  hoofs  of  the  horsemen  who  had  come  to  thrust  us 
from  this  house.  And,  this  morning,  it  is  just  nine 
years  since  you  were  raised  to  the  priesthood.  I  asked 
our  Lord  to  give  me  strenf^th  for  the  journey,  so  that 
I  might  spend  this  annivers  y  with  you.  He  has  heard 
me.' 

'  Who  told  you  that  I  was  here  ?  *  Antonio  asked. 

Sebastian  did  not  reply.  But  there  was  thav  in  his 
eyes  which  gave  Antonio  a  sufiBicient  answer.  Here 
was  a  saint  who  walked  in  the  light. 

'Nine  years,'  mused  Sebastian  aloud.  'And  you 
have  not  yet  said  your  first  Mass.' 

'  No,'  replied  Antonio.  '  But  God  is  good.  Every 
year  He  enables  me  to  send  a  little  cask  of  wine  for 
the  altar  to  a  poor  church  in  England.  Six  days  a  week 
I  work  amid  wine ;  and  is  not  wine  the  matter  of  His 
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great  Saorament  ?  It  oonsoles  me  to  know  that  althooi 
I  oannot  say  Maes,  I  can  serve  His  table.  Althovj 
I  oannot,  like  BCaiy  his  mother,  bear  Him  in  o 
hands,  I  can  be  like  those  other  Marys  at  the  sepnlchi 
Emerunt  aromata  ut  venientes  ungerent  Jesum:  "Th 
brought  sweet  spices  that  they  might  anoint  Jestu." 
'  He  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,'  se 
Sebastian,  in  sweet,  far-off  tones.  *  We  do  not  offei 
dead  CSirist.  Say  rather  that  you  are  like  that  favour 
unknown  to  whom  He  sent  two  disciples  saying,  I 
ui  eUveraorium  ubi  paacha  cum  di«ciptUis  meis  manducet 
"Where  is  the  guest-chamber  where  I  may  eat  i 
Passover  with  My  disciples  ?  "  But  come.  Our  tii 
together  is  short,  and  there  is  much  to  say.  First  of  i 
I  have  brought  your  breviary  which  you  charged  me 

keep.* 

He  pointed  to  a  package  lying  on  the  Prior's  se 
Antonio  rose  and  took  it  with  joyful  gratitude.  Wl 
he  returned  to  his  stall  he  said  : 

•  Suffer  my  questions  first.  Whence  do  you  com 
Where  have  you  lived  these  nine  long  years  T  ' 

'  For  a  few  months  I  was  with  the  English  fathers 
Lisbon,'  Sebastian  answered.  *  They  were  kind  ;  1 
when  it  became  plain  that  the  Portuguese  Benedict 
congregation  must  come  to  an  end,  I  crossed  Spain  a 
sought  asylum  at  the  Montserrat,  where  men  used 
believe  the  Holy  Grail  was  treasured.  There  was  mx 
work  for  me  to  do  there  in  the  School  of  Music ;  e 
I  found  strength  to  do  it,  for  we  lived  like  eagles  h 
up  in  the  pure  air,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  g 
But  Madrid  followed  the  example  of  Lisbon.  Gre( 
eyes  were  cast  on  our  possessions.  They  accused  us 
being  Carlists,  just  as  in  Portugal  they  accused  us 
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being  Ifigaelistas :  and  only  eighteen  months  after 
leaving  this  abbey,  I  was  again  an  exile.  Since  then 
I  have  dwelt  in  three  religious  houses ;  and  every  one 
of  them  has  been  suppressed.' 

'  Can  it  be,'  asked  Antonio  uneasily, '  that  the  Orders 
are  tiiemselves  to  blame,  as  men  say  ?  Here  we  dwelt 
in  simplicity  and  piety,  Uving  by  our  own  labour  and 
feeding  the  poor.  But  was  this  house  an  exception  T 
Had  tine  majority  of  other  monks  indeed  sunk  into 
gluttony  &tA  sloth  ?  ' 

*  In  every  monastery  from  which  I  have  been  driven,* 
said  Sebastian, '  our  eviotors  poured  regrets  and  compU- 
ments  upon  us.  It  wus  always  the  misdeeds  of  "  others  " 
for  which  we  had  to  suffer.  But  whenever  I  questioned 
an  exiled  community,  I  found  they  had  received  the 
same  oompUments.  Those  mysterious  "  others  "  have 
still  *<i  be  found.  According  to  the  statesmen,  religious 
he  V  individually  are  fountains  of  Ught  and  blessing 
to  .jir  neighbours  ;  but  collectively  they  are  a  dark 
curse  on  the  nations.' 

'  Unbelieving  men  are  determined  to  mulct  us  of  all 
we  have,'  said  Antonio,  '  and  therefore  they  must  needs 
invent  crimes  to  suit  our  punishment.  They  hang  us 
first  and  indict  us  afterwards.' 

*They  oppress  us,'  agreed  Sebastian,  'in  the  great 
and  sacred  name  of  Uberty.  But  the  avarice  of  godless 
men  is  the  mainspring  of  it  all.  I  have  seen  five  houses 
confiscated  "  for  the  good  of  the  People  "  ;  and  in  not 
one  case  have  the  People  received  a  third  of  the  plunder. 
But  enough  of  this.    Tell  me  your  own  story.' 

•  Where  is  the  Prior  ?  ' 

*  He  is  dead.    He  died  in  Belgium.' 

•  The  Cellarer  ?  ' 
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'He  is  dead.    He  died  in  Brasa.' 

*  Father  ImdoroT* 

'He  is  dead.    He  died  in  Spain.* 

With  a  sinking  heart,  Antonio  named  the  ohoi 
monks  one  by  one ;  and,  after  each  name,  Sebastif 
answered:  'He  is  dead.'  Father  Sebastian  believe 
that  Brother  Cjrpriano  was  still  alive ;  but,  of  tl 
Fathers,  only  he  and  Antonio  were  left. 

'  Bequiem  aetemam  dona  eis,  Domine,*  munnun 
Antonio. 

'  Et  lux  perpetua  lueeai  eis,''  Sebastian  responded. 

'To-morrow  morning,'  added  Sebastian,  'will  I 
the  anniversary  of  the  Abbot's  last  Mass.  li  our  Loi 
will  give  me  strength  I  shall  say  Mass  at  this  altar  on( 
more.' 

After  a  pause,  Antonio  began  to  relate  his  histoi 
from  the  moment  of  his  quitting  the  council  at  Navare 
Every  fact  that  threw  light  on  his  operations  for  regaii 
ing  the  abbey  he  stated  with  precision.  But  he  did  m 
mention  Maigarida,  and  he  referred  to  Isabel  only  t 
Sir  Percy's  moneyed  daughter.  When  he  had  finishe( 
Sebastian  looked  at  him  with  steadfast  pitiful  eyes  an 
said: 

*  These  have  been  great  sacrifices  and  cruel  hardshij: 
for  the  sake  of  our  Lord,  and  they  will  not  be  in  vaii 
But  you  have  not  told  me  all.  My  brother,  I  feel  tha 
you  have  kept  silence  concerning  your  most  cost!; 
sacrifice,  your  bitterest  ordeal.  Why  not  tell  m 
all?' 

Antonio's  pride  rebelled.  The  desire  to  ease  hi 
heart  by  pouring  out  its  hoard  of  solitary  grief  wa 
strong ;  but  his  gentleman's  instincts  of  reticeno 
were  stronger.     For  some  time  he  remained 
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Boi  an  inward  voioe  sternly  bade  him  qieak ;  and  he 
•poke. 

He  toU  the  short  tale  of  Maigarida.  Then  he  un- 
folded the  whole  case  of  Isabel,  glossing  over  nothing. 
He  sompulonsly  added  an  account  of  his  actions  and 
fedings  <m  the  night  and  morrow  oi  her  flight.  When 
he  had  finished  he  sat  with  bowed  head  and  waited  for 
Sebastian's  judgment.    But  Sebastian  remained  silent. 

'  You  do  not  speak,'  said  Antonio.  *  Perhaps  I  have 
given  you  the  impression  that  my  ordeal  was  carnal, 
and  that  this  English  maiden  was  a  direct  emissary  of 
Satan.  U  you  think  so,  I  have  spoken  blunderingty 
indeed.* 

'Satan  exists  and  he  is  busy  enough,'  returned 
Sebastian.  '  But  in  trying  to  find  the  cause  of  any 
strange  thing  that  happens  I  have  learned  to  think  oi 
Sat^n  last.  Nearly  all  our  temptations  arise  from  our ' 
own  self-love  and  carelessness.  Many  other  tempta- 
tions are  God's  provings  and  perfectings  of  our  spiritual 
mettle.  Satan  is  not  omnipresent  and  his  angels  are 
only  a  shrunken  legion.  But  have  patience.  Let  me 
think.' 

He  resumed  his  meditation.  At  last  he  turned  and 
said: 

'  This  was  not  a  temptation  from  the  devil.  Neither 
did  it  spring  from  corruptness  in  your  heart  or  in  hers. 
I  am  persuaded  that  our  Lord's  work  is  somehow  in  it 
all.  Perhaps  you  will  never  know  in  this  world  what 
work  it  is  ;  but  that  is  not  your  affair.' 

'Sometimes,'  said  Antonio  slowly,  'it  troubles  my 
conscience.  As  I  told  you  just  now,  I  didn't  hold  out 
to  the  very  end.  I  gave  way  within  my  heart ;  but 
iHien  I  opened  my  eyes  she  had  vanished.* 
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'Toa  do  wrong  to  be  troubled,*  Mid  Sebeitii 
'  Yon  held  .out  to  the  bitter  end  oi  the  tri«l  Ck>d  I 
appointed  yon.  When  you  UM  thie  laabel  flnaUy 
go,  she  wmt.  Thftt  was  the  end.  All  that  ha|q>ei 
afterwards  was  mere  reaction.* 

'  The  next  day,*  peisisted  Antonio,  '  I  did  not  i 
my  Office.  My  heart  bled  for  her  as  it  noTer  b 
for  the  Abbot,  or  for  yon,  Sebastian,  or  for  t 
place.* 

'  It  bled  for  her,  not  for  yourself,'  Sebastian  explain 
*  In  pnrfane  love,  the  lover  who  thinks  he  is  griev 
for  tiie  beloved  is  only  grieving  over  his  own  loss 
her,  over  his  own  short  bereavement,  or  ovw  his  o 
humiliation  and  discomfiture.  With  you,  Antonio, 
was  not  so.  You  did  not  wish  to  take ;  you  wished 
give.* 

*  Do  not  make  me  out  a  saint  when  I  know  I  ai 
sinner,*  said  Antonio^  almost  sharply.  *If  she  1 
been  old,  and  tart,  and  ugly,  would  my  heart  have  I 
for  her  all  the  same  7  * 

'  Perhaps  not,*  Sebastian  retorted.  '  But,  if  she  1 
been  old  and  ugly,  neither  would  there  have  been  m^ 
vLtue  in  giving  her  up.  Do  not  complain  of  her  beat 
You  had  heroic  work  to  do,  and  her  beauty  helped^ 
to  do  it  better.  In  England  there  are  Puritans  i 
would  say  that  these  azulejos  and  these  gilded  carvi 
must  hinder  us  from  doing  the  Work  of  God.* 

'  I  do  not  follow  you,'  said  Antonio. 

'Tell  me,*  Sebastian  asked  abruptly,  'how  ] 
stand  with  the  payments  you  have  bound  yourseli 
make.* 

Antonio  drew  from  his  breast  an  account  over  wl 
he  had  pored  and  pored  for  a  month  without  mak 
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4iie  adTene  baUooe  ft  Tintem  lew.   SelMwtiMi  ocmned  it 
tMmiMfy  from  beginning  to  end.   Then  he  said : 

*  Fdkm  me  to  my  old  cell  and  bring  me  paper  and 
ink.* 

He  rose  with  so  much  difficulty  that  Antonio  had  to 
•vpport  him ;  but  onoe  fairly  on  his  feet  he  moved 
qnioUly  over  the  pavement.  At  the  door  of  the  cell 
Antonio  left  him ;  but  before  he  had  finished  cutting 
a  new  quill  and  replenishing  the  sand-sprinkler  in  hie 
own  room,  Sebastian  rejoined  him.  Sitting  down  pain- 
ful]^ at  the  tiny  table  he  swiftly  wrote  a  very  short 
letter.  Without  reading  it  over  he  folded  it,  sealed  it 
with  a  small  brass  seal  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket, 
and  addressed  it  to  a  Spanish  nobleman  in  a  sma^  town 
of  the  Asturias. 

*  Let  this  be  despatched  at  once,*  he  said.  '  There  is 
no  time  to  lose.' 

'  A  post  leaves  Navaree  in  three  days,*  replied  Antonio. 
*  Jos6  shall  take  the  letter  there  this  morning.* 

'It  is  well,*  said  Sebastian.  'And  when  this  Jos^ 
returns,  let  me  see  him  as  soon  as  he  is  rested.* 

The  cell  was  brighter  than  the  chapel,  and  Antonio 
praoeived  that  his  friend  was  become  almost  as  in- 
substantial as  a  ghost.  He  called  to  mind  a  passage 
from  a  new  English  poet  about  a  man  who,  having 
wasted  to  a  shadow,  was  ready  to  be  resumed  into  the 
Great  Shadow,  the  shadow  and  blackness  of  death. 
But  Sebastian  seemed  rather  to  be  a  pure  white  flame, 
wuting  to  be  drawn  into  the  Great  Light. 

*  You  have  not  broken  your  fast,*  cried  Antonio  in 
■hame  and  alarm.  '  You  must  eat.  I  have  good  wine. 
You  must  rest.  You  must  sleep.  When  the  heat  is  over 
we  will  talk  again,  and  you  shall  see  Jos6.' 
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'  It  hM  been  mMt  Mid  drink  and  reft  And  deep  t* 
•ee  yon  again,  Father  Antcmio,  and  to  hear  niiat  701 
have  told  me,*  the  othw  answwed.  '  Bnt  yon  are  right 
I  mvat  sleep.    I  will  obey  your  orden.' 

At  breakfast  Sebastian  ate  and  drank  nothing  savi 
an  ounce  or  two  of  bread  and  an  egg  beaten  up  in  whit( 
wine.  When  the  meal  was  over  he  declined  Antonio'i 
pressing  o£fer  of  a  comfortable  bed  from  the  guest 
house,  and  lay  down  on  the  straw  mattress  in  his  owi 
oeU.  There  he  soon  fell  into  so  profound  a  sleep  that  hi 
did  not  hear  Antonio  drenching  the  window  witl 
bucketful  after  bucketful  of  water  to  counteract  th( 
biasing  heat. 

At  ni^t  Jos^,  wearing  his  beet  coat  and  his  mosl 
diffident  manner,  dined  with  the  two  monks  in  a  comei 
of  the  refectory.  Sebastian,  with  bright  eyes  and 
glowing  cheeks,  did  most  of  the  talking.  He  praised 
the  wine  and  the  food,  although  he  touched  little  oJ 
either ;  and  throughout  the  repast  he  was  full  of  an 
eager  cheerfulness  such  as  Antonio  had  never  seen  in 
him  before.  After  dinner  he  drew  from  Joe^  an  exact 
account  of  his  mental  and  qiiritual  state :  for  Antonio  had 
told  him  of  the  poor  fellow's  desire  to  become  a  monk. 

'  Joe^,*  he  demanded,  at  the  end  of  his  questioning. 
*  Tou  have  learnt  Latin.  Can  you  translate,  Inucimini 
et  futiU  peeeare  f  ' 

'  I  can.  Father,*  answered  Josd  proudly.  *  It  means, 
**  Be  angry  and  sin  not.*' ' 

'So  it  does.  You  did  well  to  be  angry  with  the 
greedy  and  lazy  good-for-nothings  who  spake  evil  of 
Father  Antonio.  But  you  did  ill  to  thrash  them  and  to 
come  home  with  that  black  eye.  Qo  on  being  angiy 
with  sin ;  but  learn  to  love  sinners.* 
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'  Gu't  I  be  ft  monk,  Father  ?  May  I  not  have  the 
habit  7  *  pleaded  Joe^,  in  consternation.  *  I  am  ^ad 
I  thraihed  them ;  but  I'm  sure  I  shan't  need  to  thrash 
tiiem  again.' 

*  The  habit  is  a  comfort  and  a  help,'  Sebastian  replied, 
'  but  we  most  not  give  it  you  to-night.  Live  as  jroa 
hare  bera  living,  in  the  love  of  oar  Lord  and  in  obedience 
to  Father  Antonio.  For  the  present  you  can  wear  no 
habit  more  acceptable  to  God  than  the  coat  in  which 
yon  do  your  daily  duty  about  the  farm.  Do  not  hang 
your  head.  I  foresee  tiiat  an  abbot  will  once  more  rule 
within  these  walls,  and  that  you,  Jos4,  will  die  as  one  oi 
his  famity.    Have  patience.' 

A  sudden  change  came  over  Sebastian  as  he  ceased 
qwaking.  The  hectic  bloom  faded  from  his  cheeks, 
and  the  heavy  lids  drooped  over  his  preternatural^ 
bright  eyes.  A  moment  later  he  sank  foi'ward  against 
the  table.  Antonio  and  Joe6  sprang  at  once  to  his  help. 
He  had  swooned.  They  made  haste  to  bear  him  bodily 
to  his  cell.  It  was  an  easy  task ;  for  beyond  the  weight 
of  his  cloak  there  seemed  to  be  hardly  anything  to  carry. 
After  they  had  laid  him  on  his  bed  and  dashed  water 
from  the  torrent  in  his  face,  he  revived  and  said 
faintly: 

'Thanks,  thanks,  thanks,  I  am  well.  Leave  me. 
I  shall  say  Mass  to-morrow  at  five  o'clock.  Leave 
me.' 

He  fell  into  another  unnatural  sleep.  But  Antonio 
did  not  leave  him.  All  through  the  short  warm  night 
he  watched  and  prayed.  At  last  the  dull  chaunt  of  the 
Atlantic  was  drowned  under  the  glittering  trills  of  near 
blackbirds.  Day  dawned.  The  sun  rose  above  Sebas- 
taan's  Spiun ;  and  the  sleeper  awoke. 
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He  uuwerad  the  tradiiioiiel  Beiudieamu$  Domin 
with  so  ringing  ft  Deo  graiioi  that  Antonio  thonght 
Diiraole  had  happened.  Sebastian  looked  ■tronger  an 
healthier  than  ever  before.  Even  Joe*,  who  l^^«f 
ileeping  heavily  on  the  corridor  floor,  was  aroiued  b 
Sebaatian's  two  words. 

They  repaired  to  the  chapel.  There  Father  Sebastia 
heard  the  confessions  of  his  two  companions.  Wthoi 
delay  he  proceeded  to  the  sacristy.  Antonio  foUowi 
him  and  began  to  lift  from  its  drawer  one  of  the  to 
costly  vestments  which  had  never  been  **k^^» 
It  was  green  and  gold,  as  appointed  in  the  Ordo  f < 
that  day.  But  Sebastian,  having  bidden  him  repl* 
it,  drew  forth  a  black  chasuble,  simply  embnrfden 
with  a  plain  white  cross.  Antonio  felt  justly  rebuke 
When  the  Abbot  was  dead,  and  the  Prior  and  all  tl 
fathers  save  two,  surely  it  was  meet  that  the  survivoi 
Mass  should  be  a  Mass  of  requiem. 

From  his  pocket-case,  Sebastian  took  the  unconi 
crated  wafers  which  he  had  brought  from  Lisbon.  1 
finished  his  vesting  and  preparation  and  th^  re-enter 
the  chapel.  Joe*  was  kneeling  devoutly  on  the  low< 
step  of  the  sanctuary.  Outside,  hundreds  of  birds  w« 
in  full  boisterous  song. 

Father  Sebastian  went  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  a 
began  to  say  Mass.  He  uttered  the  words  quickly  a 
clearly,  and  made  the  genuflections  without  difficul 
Indeed,  Antonio,  as  he  poured  water  over  the  white  a 
fleshlees  fingers  at  the  psahn  lavabo,  marvelled  m( 
than  ever  at  the  miracle  of  his  friend's  sudden  streng 
At  the  commemoration  of  the  dead,  the  intensity 
Sebastian's  recollection  seemed  to  make  the  wh 
chapel  thrill  and  throb,  like  a  bed  of  reeds  in  a  wind 
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After  he  had  given  ^  most  hoky  Bo(fy  to  Antonio 
end  to  Joi4,  Sebattian  oonobKled  the  MaM  and  resumed 
fo  the  Morisly  with  a  firm  tread.  He  laid  adde  the 
laored  Tettmenta  and  oame  back  to  his  old  stall  in  order 
to  make  his  thanksgiving.  Antonio,  also  in  his  old 
stall,  knelt  at  Sebastian's  side. 

The  ascending  sun  cleared  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
shone  into  the  chapel.  The  diadem  of  the  Holy  Child 
biased  with  glory.  In  all  the  trees  happy  birds  re- 
donbled  their  songs. 

Half  an  hour  passed.  Jos6,  arising  noisily,  made 
Antcmio  open  his  eyes.  But  Father  Sebastian  knelt, 
without  moving,  against  the  sloping  book-board.  Jos6 
elatt«red  out.  Still  Father  Sebastian  did  not  move. 
AnUmio  waited,  revering  his  friend's  ecstasy  of  com- 
munion with  his  Lord.  He  waited  long.  But  mean- 
whik  a  broad  sunbeam  had  been  worldng  westward ; 
and  at  last  it  poured  its  burning  gold  upon  the  bended 
head. 

Antonio  was  stepping  softly  forward  to  screen  his 
friend  from  the  fierce  ray  when  a  sudden  instinct  bade 
him  kneel  down  and  look  into  Sebastian's  face.  But 
Sebastian's  wide-open,  rapturous  eyes  did  not  gaze  into 
Antonio's  ;  nor  were  they  beholding  any  earthly  thing. 
So  beautiful  was  the  sight  that  Antonio's  exclamation 
was  more  a  shout  of  joy  than  a  cry  of  fear.  Into  his 
mind  there  rushed  the  words  of  Isaias  which  had  been 
Sebastian's  favourite  scripture  in  the  old  days,  Begem 
in  deeore  nut  vid^bunt  oculi  ejus  :  "  His  eyes  shall  see 
the  King  in  His  beauty ;  they  shall  behold  •^'^  land 
^oh  is  very  far  off." 


Antonio  and  Job6  buried  the  body  of  Sebastian  that 
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lUght  on  the  Boony  ride  of  the  doister,  between  tb 
third  Mid  fourth  pillara,  juat  under  the  tile-piotiue  ( 
EnoB  with  its  legend,  AmbulavU  ettm  Deo  et  non  ai 
paruit,  fuia  Udit  eum  Dew :  "  He  walked  with  God  an 
was  no  more  seen,  for  God  took  him. 
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IV 

(hr  fhe  feast  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  just  thirty  days 
after  Sebastian's  death,  Antonio  heanl  Mass  in  the 
Tillage  ohurch.  Forty-eight  hours  were  left  to  him 
before  his  payment  the  Villa  Branca  Fazenda  became 
due.  In  the  strong-box  at  home  he  had  only  three 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds  towards  his  debt  of  five 
hundred.  Nothing  had  been  received  from  Sebastian's 
friend  in  Spain,  although  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
fw  a  reply  to  reach  the  farm.  Nevertheless,  Antonio 
rose  fnnn  his  knees  at  the  end  of  Mass  and  took  his  way 
homeward  with  a  serene  spirit. 

From  the  point  where  he  and  Jos6  had  seen  the  ruts 
of  young  Cowberry's  wheels  nearly  two  years  before, 
the  m(mk  heard  thumping  hoofs.  He  gazed  down  the 
road  and  saw  an  advancing  cloud  of  dust.  A  few 
moments  later  he  made  out  the  milk-white  Branco 
which  had  succeeded  coal-black  Negro  as  the 
Navares  post-horse.  Thomd,  the  postman,  drew  rein 
and  handed  Antonio  two  letters. 

The  first  was  from  young  Crowberry.    It  ran  : 

Dear  Friend  da  Bocha. 

T(m  wU  he  eorrff  to  hear  thai  my  faiher  died  Uwt  week, 
evddeHiff.  I  know  ^on  witt  pray  for  him  ;  and  I  hope  you 
»«B  iray  for  me  too. 
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Strange  to  say,  Sir  Percy  aho  pasHd  away  last  wed 
two  daya  after  my  father.    I  saw  it  in  the  wpere,  but 
know  no  detaile.    At  Christmas  my  father  sau?  htm  a 
Weymouth,  and  he  seemed  weU. 

As  our  affairs  are  tangled,  I  have  much  to  do.  Wni 
to  me  soon.  My  thoughts  turn  to  you  very  often  nowadayi 
TeU  mehow  you  do,  all  round.  I  remain,  your  sincet 
friend,  Edward  Crowberry. 

The  second  letter  contained  a  draft  for  two  hundre 
pounds  payable  at  sight  in  Navares.  Antonio  regarde 
it  without  emotion.  Even  the  fact  that  it  was  ui 
aocompanied  by  a  single  line  of  writing  from  the  send( 
did  not  stir  him.  He  had  fully  expected  that  the  mone 
would  arrive  in  due  time  from  somewhere,  and  it  wi 
no  surprise  to  find  it  in  his  hand.  A  single  thougl 
filled  every  comer  of  his  mind.  Isabel  was  a  thousan 
miles  away,  sunk  in  deepest  sorrow,  with  none  1 

comfort  her. 

Thom6  slapped  Branco's  neck  noisily  so  as  to  aroui 
Antonio  from  his  reverie  and  to  remind  him  that  tl 
postage  had  not  yet  been  paid.  Although  it  was  m 
the  first  time  he  had  seen  a  man  tear  open  a  bulletin 
death  at  the  roadside  in  the  full  blaze  of  noon,  Then 
was  sympathetic.  But  business  was  business.  In  I 
turn  every  man  had  to  die  ;  but  meanwhile  Thom6  hi 
to  live.    Antonio  took  the  hint  and  gave  the  man  I 

money. 

When  Jos6  saw  the  draft,  half  an  hour  later,  he 
far  forgot  a  would-be  monk's  decorum  as  to  execute 
rustic  dance.     The  next  minute,  without  being  co 
Boious  of  any  incongruity,  he  said  : 

'  Father,  I  knew  this  money  would  come.    I  knew 
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this  morning,  at  Mass.  What  did  the  Introit  say  f 
J^TitJie  MM)  vere  quia  misit  Dominua  angdum  mum,  a 
eripuii  me ;  "  Now  I  know  verily  that  the  Lord  hath 
sent  His  angel  and  hath  deUrered  me."  I  knew.  Deo 
gtxUicu.* 

'Deo  greOias,'  echoed  Antonio.  But  his  eyes  were 
dull  and  there  was  no  ring  of  exultation  in  his  tone. 
He  arose  and  went  to  his  cell ;  but  she  seemed  to  be 
there,  opening  the  cupboards  and  searching  sadly  for 
what  she  could  not  find.  He  ascended  to  the  roof  of 
the  cloister :  but  restlessness  dragged  him  down  again. 
Wandering  out  into  the  open-air  his  feet  turned  of 
themselves  towards  the  guest-house.  He  meant  to  go 
no  farther  than  the  steps  where  she  had  said,  *  Promise 
that  I  may  see  you  again,'  and  where  he  had  carried 
her  like  a  child  in  his  arms ;  biit  he  soon  opened  the 
door  and  made  his  way  to  the  salon.  The  sight  of  the 
blue  ottoman  quickly  drove  him  out  again,  and  he 
mounted  the  stairs  until  he  stood  outside  her  chamber. 
The  little  key  was  in  his  pocket,  for  he  never  allowed 
it  to  go  out  of  his  sight.  He  fumbled  for  it  and  touched 
it.  But  it  seemed  to  bum  him.  He  hurried  down  the 
stairs  and  out  of  the  house. 

Striding  along  the  broad  path  he  returned  to  the 
abbey  and  entered  the  chapel.  As  he  sat  down  in  his 
oW  place  a  sudden  thought  came  to  his  help.  This  was 
the  feast  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the  twenty-m'nth  of 
June  ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  July  all  Portugal  would  be 
celebrating  the  feast  of  Saint  Isabel,  Portugal's  holy 
Qaeen.  There  was  just  time,  neither  a  day  too  much 
nor  a  day  too  little,  for  the  nine  days  of  his  noven*. 
He  clutched  at  the  coincidence  like  a  drowning  man  at  a 
straw  ;  and  although  in  less  perilous  moments  he  might 
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hsTe  called  it  •  atrm  indeed,  he  found  in  it  a  plank 
buoy  up  his  sinking  soul. 

There  and  then  he  began  his  nine  days'  pleading  i 
the  Saint's  intercession.  In  deep  humility  he  made  i 
of  a  little  ill-printed  pamphlet,  bought  by  Jos*  yei 
before  for  a  vintem  at  a  village  fair.  Outside  t 
penny  chap-book  one  saw  a  rough  woodcut  of  1 
Hoty  Queen,  with  a  crown  on  her  brow  and  a  sceptre 
her  hand.  Innid^  one  found  a  sequence  of  pious  ex 
dses  for  the  novena,  set  forth  in  the  amplest  a 
shortest  words  of  the  vomaoular.  Antonio  coi 
have  extemporised  more  dignified  prayers;  but 
believed  in  the  oommunicm  of  saints  and  chose 
link  himself  with  the  child-hke  faith  of  the  poor  a 
humble. 

On  the  last  of  June  he  tramped  into  Navares  to  c< 
Uie  Spanish  draft,  and  on  the  first  of  July  he  rode  i 
Villa  Branca  to  pay  away  his  money.  All  the  way  < 
and  home,  on  both  the  days,  he  prayed.  Every  mom 
of  the  nine  he  heard  Mass  at  the  village,  and  on  tfa 
mornings  he  communicated  as  well.  He  besoui 
Job*  to  pray  for  a  special  intention;  and,  break 
through  his  reserve,  he  asked  some  of  the  village  Sai 
and  Blessed  Ones  to  do  the  same. 

Ifeanwhile  the  work  in  vineyard  and  distillery  1 
grown  heavy.  Throughout  his  nor^na  he  devoted 
hours  of  the  tw«ity-four  to  sleep  and  meals,  four 
Mass,  Office,  and  prayers,  and  all  the  rest  to  aoooi 
keeping  and  manual  labour.  The  resultant  exhausi 
of  his  bodily  strength  seemed  to  sharpen  his  spirit 
■ensee.  On  the  fourth  day,  as  he  and  Joe*  wwe  sa] 
Lauds,  Antonio  could  hajrdlyJ[re8iBtg  the  belid  1 
Sebastian's  voice  was  joining  in  the  holy  Work.   W 
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Lauds  were  finished  and  he  was  buey  among  the  viiMS, 
he  dedded  that  his  overstrained  nerves  had  been 
wrought  upon  by  his  knowledge  tiiat  Sebastian's  grave 
was  only  a  few  yards  away,  just  outside  the  cloister 
doorway.  The  next  morning,  however,  his  inward  ear 
seemed  to  hear  afar  off  a  vast  babble  of  deep  voices,  as 
if  all  the  generations  of  Saint  Benedict's  sons  through- 
out thirteen  hundred  years  were  reciting  Lauds  to- 
gether. 

On  the  sixth  and  seventh  and  eighth  mornings  this 
mighty  murmur  of  deep  voices  reverberated  persLst- 
ently  in  his  ears,  like  the  [echoes  of  distant  Niagaras 
and  Atlantios.  On  the  ninth  morning,  after  his  Mass 
aiul  communion,  he  heard  it  again  ;  but  this  time  there 
was  a  difference.  While  he  was  beseeching  the  Isabel 
in  heaven  to  pray  for  the  Isabel  on  earth,  an  ineffable 
harmony  filled  the  ears  of  his  soul.  Blending  with  the 
deep  voice"  he  heard  voices  that  were  high  and  sweet 
and  dear,  like  woodbine  and  sweet  honeysuckle  and 
roses  intertwining  among  the  sturdy  trunks  and  branches 
of  an  andent  forest.  It  was  as  if  all  the  generations  of 
Saint  Benedict's  daughters  had  added  their  songs  to 
the  songs  of  all  Saint  Benedict's  sons. 

The  tide  of  harmony  ebbed  slowly  away.  But  it 
left  behind  it  a  strange  peace  in  Antonio's  soul ;  even  as 
the  tides  of  ocean  bathe  the  burning  sands  and  leave 
them  dean  and  cool.  The  peace  which  filled  him  passed 
his  understanding,  and  he  did  not  try  to  explain  it. 
Rising  up  quietly,  he  gave  the  Uttle  book  back  to  Jos6 
and  went  about  his  work. 


October  came  again  ;  but  this  time  Antonio  did  not 
run  away.     Until  the  Indian  simimer  ended  he  was 
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qtdrter  than  usual ;  but  he  met  its  memories  without 
bitterness.  The  door  of  Isabel's  room  was  stiU  kept 
looked ;  he  still  avoided  the  stepping-stones,  and 
every  night  and  morning  he  remembered  hue  in  hie 
prayers ;  but  she  had  receded  from  the  foreground  d 
his  life. 

November  and  December  were  crowded  with  monej 
troubles.  The  sales  of  the  farm  and  seaHwnd  winec 
increased  every  year,  and  there  was  a  constant  demand 
for  the  two  liqueurs :  but  Antonio's  customers  sooi 
perceived  that  he  was  not  a  hard  man,  and  they  impose(] 
upon  him  by  taking  excessive  credit.  His  bnsinesi 
needed  capital ;  but  every  development  had  to  b< 
paid  for  out  of  revenue.  Worst  of  all,  a  further  instal- 
ment of  five  hundred  pounds  fell  due  on  New  Year'i 
Day. 

Thece  was  young  Crowberry  ;  but,  after  what  he  hac 
said  about  his  father's  confused  affairs,  the  monk  die 
not  think  it  fair  to  ask  him  for  a  loan.  There  was  aisc 
Sebastian's  Asturian  nobleman ;  but  loyalty  to  hii 
dead  friend  restrained  Antonio  from  requesting  th( 
Spaniard's  further  help.  In  his  difficulty  he  wrote  t< 
Senhor  Castro  and  followed  up  the  letter  by  presenting 
himself  in  person  at  the  old  Castro  cellars  in  Oporix 
early  in  December. 

Senhor  Castro,  who  had  grown  old  and  liverish,  die 
not  want  to  be  troubled.  He  admitted  that  Antonio' 
English  journey  had  firmly  established  the  Castn 
fortunes ;  but,  although  he  was  a  rich  man,  he  gav( 
proofs  that  all  his  money  was  invested  beyond  imme 
diate  recall.  In  the  long  run,  Antonio  crossed  th 
bridge  of  boats  from  Qaia  empty-handed. 

He  searched  for  the  cobbler,  his  old  landlord ;   bu 
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the  wlide  family  had  g(»ie  to  Brasil.  Twioe  or  thrioe 
duzing  his  heart-wearing  stay  in  the  dty  he  wa*  oheefed 
fay  the  beet  of  greetings  in  the  worst  of  Porta- 
gneie  from  OaUegos  to  whom  he  had  been  kind  nine 
yean  before.  These  Gallegos,  however,  did  not  hd^ 
him  to  raise  five  hundred  pounds.  They  were  the 
CkJlegOB  who  had  failed;  for  the  Qall^os  who  had 
suooeeded  were  all  returned  into  Oalioia  with  their 
savings. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  the  monk  clinched  a 
bad  bargain  with  a  small  firm  of  so-oaUed  Anglo- 
Pwtuguese  bankers,  who  were  really  common  money- 
lenders in  bankers*  clothing.  The  head  of  the  firm 
hailed  from  Hamburg  and  his  partner  was  a  Portuguese 
Jew.  These  plausible  rascals  agreed  to  lend  Antonio 
a  thousand  pounds  on  unconsdonable  terms.  Although 
the  nominal  interest  was  only  seven  per  cent,  one 
extea  and  another  made  it  over  twenty.  Vat  sending 
a  clerk  to  attend  the  transfer  at  ViUa  Branca  they  re- 
quired forty  pounds,  although  his  expenses  could  not 
exceed  twelve.  The  conditions  as  to  repayment  were 
harsh.  As  security,  the  usurers  required  a  firat  mortgage 
on  the  abbey,  a  second  mortgage  on  the  farm,  a  note  of 
hand  from  Antonio,  and  a  hold  on  the  receipts  from 
wine.  The  monk's  heart  sank  as  he  signed  the  fatal 
parchment ;  but  he  espied  the  gleam  in  the  Hamburg 
man's  eye  too  late. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  Antonio  had  a  moment  of 
brightness  when  the  abbey  passed  finally  out  of  the 
control  of  the  Fazenda  official ;  but  he  soon  found  that 
he  had  exchanged  a  whip  for  a  scorpion.  Before  the 
moneylender's  clerk  returned  to  Oporto  he  confided 
vexatious  instructions  to  the  most  unprincipled  of  the 
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Vilk  Brano*  aMonuiyt,  who  nnfy  aUoired  a  month 
pasB  tiMiMlter  witiioat  lendiiig  for  Antoido  on  loi! 
frirdous  pretext.  Whenevw  this  objeotiooftble  pom 
and  hie  still  more  objeoti<m*ble  wife  desired  a  Simdi 
jaimt  they  drove  over  to  the  farm  or  the  abbey,  spongfa 
on  Antonio's  hospitality  and  poking  inqnisitiNrial  not 
into  eveiything.  One  day  the  pair  broaght  two  ohars- 
bancs  full  of  their  kindred  to  celebrate  the  aeohon 
birthday  by  a  picnic  at  the  steppingHstones ;  ami  whi 
Antonio  very  courteously  begged  that  the  good  thin 
might  be  drunk  and  eaten  in  some  other  part  d  tl 
domain,  the  attorney  promptly  became  his  aoti 
enemy. 

Tears  passed.  In  spite  of  a  hundred  obstacles  tl 
wines  and  Uquenrs  made  steady  progress,  and  Anton 
seemed  to  be  within  reach  of  his  goal.  Having  groui 
out  to  the  usums  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  in  leg 
costs,  interest,  and  repayment  of  principal,  he  ow( 
them  lees  than  two  hundred.  A  debt  oa  his  farm  st 
remained ;  but  the  Navares  mortgagee  was  a  rnasonal 
man  wiio  was  willing  to  wait.  The  monk  reckoned  th 
one  more  prosperous  year  would  release  him  from  tl 
moneylenders*  clutches  and  that,  two  years  later,  bo 
the  farm  and  the  abbey  would  be  bis. 

But  Portugal's  honest,  hardworking  men  and  wom< 
were  once  more  being  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  I 
the  politicians.  The  minister  Costa  Cabral,  havii 
been  created  '^ount  of  Thomar,  sought  to  repay  Que< 
Maria  da  Qloria  by  measures  of  excessive  royalisn 
and  immediately  all  the  turbulent  spirits  in  the  count] 
were  let  loose.  Some  rough-and-ready  poet  dashi 
down  a  Portuguese  Marseillidse,  in  which  an  imMfpnai 
*  Mary  of  the  Fountain  '  was  hymned  as  a  Joan  ^  A 
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ndMd  op  to  MTe  tlie  fatherkuid.    In  Vilk  BrMioft  and 
NftVBm,  Antonio  often  heard  the  ladi  cioging  : 

Muia  of  the  Fountain 

Has  a  sword  in  her  hand, 
To  slay  the  false  Cabrals, 

The  traitors  to  their  land. 

Forward  I  brothers,  forward  i 

Forward  I  be  our  ory ; 
On  I  for  holy  Freedom 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

Suddenly  the  Septembrists  took  arms.  Under  the 
Viscount  S4  da  Bandeira  there  broke  out  the  insurrection 
calkd  by  some  the  Mob-war  and  by  others  the  war  of 
Maria  da  Fonte.  Cabral  fell,  and  the  Marshal  Saldanha 
filled  his  place.  To  end  the  bloodshed  and  disorder 
fweign  Powers  intervened. 

On  the  feast  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  exactly  four 
years  aftw  Antonio  began  his  memorable  novena  to 
Saint  Isabel,  the  Convention  of  Granada  was  signed 
and  a  gsneral  •'mnesty  was  declared.  The  good  news 
reached  the  farm  on  Saint  Isabel's  day,  and  Antonio 
hoped  against  hope  that  the  dates  were  good  omens. 
But  within  two  years  Cabral  was  once  more  in  power ; 
•nd,  two  years  later,  Saldanha  and  his  soldiers  once  more 
turned  him  out. 

One  morning  Thom6  and  Branco,  both  grown  oM, 
brou^t  a  letter  to  announce  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
lisbcm  shippers  to  whom  Antonio  had  entrusted  the 
(xdkotjkm  of  his  accounts.  The  news  came  barely  a 
yretk  hdon  a  further  payment  of  one  hundred  pounds 
fell  due  to  the  moneylenders.     Antonio  immediately 
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hired  »  fast  hone  nd  haetened  to  Oporto.  In  muwi 
to  hk  reqnett,  Uw  Jew  and  tho  Gwnum  bluidfy  offen 
to  raMw  his  bonds  on  terms  so  oatngeous  that  tl 
numk  walked  out  of  their  office.  But  mly  three  da; 
remained,  of  which  one  was  a  hohday.  He  oalli 
at  Senhor  Castro's  house  to  find  the  master  dead. 

On  the  face  of  it,  to  raise  a  sum  of  two  hundn 
pounds  on  property  worth  three  thousand  was  i 
absurdly  easy  task,  and  Antonio  counted  on  bdng  ab 
to  wash  his  hands  of  the  moneylenders  within  twent 
four  hours.  But  owing  to  the  poUtioal  unrest  an  acu 
financial  crisis  prevailed  in  Oporto.  Money  was  scar 
and  lenders  were  shy.  Antonio's  security  was  scores 
leagues  away,  and  there  was  no  time  to  inspect  it ;  n 
could  the  title  be  easily  investigated,  as  Uw  deeds  we 
in  the  moneylenders'  hands. 

On  his  last  day  of  grace  the  monk  presented  hinw 
again  at  the  so-called  bank  and  stated  that  he  won 
accept  the  hard  terms  offered.  He  was  received  witb 
volley  of  abuse. 

'  What  ?  '  roared  Senhor  Neumann.  *  You  have  t 
impudence  to  come  here  again  7  After  all  our  kindn< 
the  other  day,  what  did  we  get  ?  Nothing  but  ingra 
tude  and  insults.  Get  out.  We're  sick  of  the  whi 
business.  I'm  determined  to  be  done  with  it  on 
for  all.  If  you've  brought  our  money,  pay  it  and  doj 
argue.  If  not,  we  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  I  sh 
write  to  Villa  Branca  to-night.' 

'  You  are  quite  right,  Neumann,'  said  Senhor  Mu 
'  We  were  talked  to  like  dirt.    Senhor  da  Rooba  coi 
not  have  turned  his  back  on  us  more  offensively  if 
had  been  downright  extortioners  or  common  mom 
lenders.    But  don't  be  too  hard  on  a  man  in  a  hole.' 
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*  I  ■hftU  write  to  Villa  Brano*  to-night,'  perrirted  the 
Gwoua.  •  I  like  bannew  to  be  pleiMant.  What  did 
the  Senhor  oome  hen  for  at  all,  if  he  didn't  mean  to  be 
■traightforward  ?  I  li^  busineM  to  end  as  pleasantly 
aaitbegina.    I  like  dealing  with  gentlemen.' 

Antonio  bit  his  tongue.  Senhor  Mual  spoke  again ; 
and  omoe  more  Senhor  Neuiiidnn  retorted.  At  last  their 
trite  play-acting  came  to  its  usual  end  with  the  German 
Umily  exclaiming : 

•  Very  well,  very  weU,  have  your  way.  We're  a  brace 
of  soft-hearted  oM  fools.  Every  scamp  that  comes  along 
can  get  round  us  ;  it'll  serve  us  right  if  we  both  die  in 
the  lUfisorioordia.' 

Antonio  signed  fresh  papers  and  hurried  back  to 
Jos*.  He  spent  three  days  writing  English  and  Spanish 
•nd  Portuguese  letters  to  his  customers  in  the  Americas, 
unfolding  new  o£Fers  of  discounts  and  a  proposal  for 
cash-payments  against  bills  of  hiding.  The  result  was 
the  loss  of  half  his  Latin  patrons,  whose  business  could 
only  be  conducted  on  credit.  Concurrently  with  these 
disasters  the  Lisbon  Government  kept  on  demandmg 
larger  and  larger  taxes;  and  Antonio  never  caught 
sight  of  the  old  white  horse  Branco  without  a  shrinkinir 
of  heart.  ^^ 

The  monk  fought  on.  To  save  a  pound  or  two  a 
year  he  gave  up  his  English  papers.  But  crisis  followed 
crisis,  and  before  long  he  owed  Neumann  and  Mual 
ahnoet  as  much  as  he  had  borrowed  from  them  in  the 
first  instance.  The  two  scoundrels  played  with  him 
like  anglers  pkying  a  pike.  Sometimes  they  gave  him 
so  much  hne  that  he  seemed  to  be  regaining  the  deep 
broad  flood  of  freedom.  For  a  year  at  a  time  thdr 
letters  would  be  friendly  and  the  Villa  Branca  perseou- 
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ti<m  would  oeMe ;  but  whcoeyw  the  debt  fell  belo 
three  hundred  pound*  they  itrimk  shArply  end  bega 
winding  the  firmly  hooked  fleh  pitilessly  beok  to  tt 
bank.  They  knew  how  to  enmeeh  him  in  wideeprea 
neU  of  petty  litigation ;  and,  although  Antonio  wi 
far  oleverer  than  the  attorney,  hie  oleTemesa  araik 
him  nothing.  The  affidavits  of  his  opponents  wei 
invariably  perjurious,  but  the  monk  scorned  to  swet 
falsdy  in  reply,  even  on  the  most  trifling  point.  Ha 
he  possessed  money  to  carry  appeals  into  the  high( 
courts  he  might  have  obtained  justice ;  but  he  nev( 
succeeded  in  going  further  than  the  Villa  Branca  cou 
of  first  instance,  where  local  corruption  smiled  at  tl 
maxim  that  Truth  is  mighty  and  must  prevail. 

Throughout  these  trials  Antonio  .  /UstantJ^  advance 
in  the  love  of  God  and  his  neighbour.  iUthough  1 
could  not  give  money,  he  gave  is  time  and  strengi 
and  knowledge  to  the  help  of  the  weak  and  harassc 
around  him.  A  new  cura  came  to  the  village,  wl 
soon  discerned  the  spirituality  of  his  mysterioi 
parishioner  and  insisted  on  bds  enjoying  the  gm 
consolation  of  serving  at  Biass.  Meanwhile  the  men 
kept  up  the  daily  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office  in  h 
old  stall.  Very  often  he  was  cheered  by  hearing  agaJ 
with  his  inward  ear  the  vast,  sweet  chant  of  all  Sail 
Benedict's  sons  and  daughters.  In  spite  of  his  trouble 
he  was  nearly  always  cheerful ;  and  he  would  oftc 
echo  the  words  of  Saint  Paul  and  say,  In  omnibi 
tribviatUmem  patimtu :  '  We  suffer  trouble  on  evei 
side,  but  we  are  not  in  anguish,  we  are  perplexes 
but  not  in  despair,  we  suffer  persecution,  but  m 
are  not  forsaken,  we  are  cast  down,  but  we  are  m 
destroyed.' 
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One  iporning,  when  he  wee  dreiring  for  en  iniqnitoui 
lew-enit,  Antonio  noticed  that  his  hair  at  '  • «  templet 
had  begun  to  turn  grey.  The  next  mor>  ..)  ue  emem- 
bered  that  it  was  the  eve  of  his  birthr.iy  tI  tb 
the  morrow  he  would  be  fifty  years  ol^ 
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Lats  one  December  night,  as  he  lay  in  his  lonely  ceU, 
a  furious  gale  aroused  Antonio  from  sleep.  Something 
was  groaning  and  creaking  outside.  He  sat  bolt  up- 
right and  listened  until  he  became  certain  that  the  great 
iron  cross  which  formed  the  finial  to  the  chapel  roof  had 
worked  loose. 

The  monk  sprang  up  and  ran  out  into  the  rain. 
Scaling  the  chapel  wall  by  means  of  a  swaying  ladder, 
he  found  to  his  dismay  that  the  cross  was  within  an 
ace  of  falling.  There  was  no  time  to  run  down  to  the 
farm  for  help,  nor  even  to  return  to  the  abbey  for  tools. 
The  only  action  that  could  avail  was  to  stand  with  his 
whole  weight  on  the  last  ridge-stone  and  to  hold  up 
the  cross  against  the  wind  with  his  whole  strength. 

Antonio  took  the  cross  in  his  arms.  The  sou'-wester, 
roaring  like  a  thousand  lions,  thrashed  him  with  sting- 
ing thongs  of  cold  rain  and  did  its  best  to  hurl  him 
down,  cross  and  all.  But  he  held  on.  Time  after  time 
the  ridge  shook  Uke  a  bog  under  his  feet,  and  the  great 
finial  tugged  at  his  arms  like  a  captured  beast  striving 
to  escape.  His  hands  bled  through  gripping  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  iron.  Once  or  twice,  during  the  first  half- 
hour,  he  was  on  the  point  cf  relaxing  his  grasp  ;  but  a 
great  thought  put  endurance  into  his  heart  and  strength 
into  his  arms.  He  thought  of  his  Lord,  cleaving  to  the 
cross  on  Calvary  with  an  intensity  of  love  which  fastened 
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Km  there  more  securely  than  the  iron  naib.   He  thought 
of  the  darkness  which  was  over  aU  the  land  from  the 
sttth  to  the  ninth  hour.   Hitherto  the  monk  had  thought 
of  that  darkness  as  a  mere  absence  of  light ;  but,  as  he 
dung  to  the  iron,  with  the  brutal  tempest  howling  *ind 
roaring  and  screaming,  with  the  roofs  and  the  trees 
whining  and  moaning,  and  with  the  icy  darts  of  rain 
wounding  him  hke  thorns,  he  understood  that  it  was  a 
darkness  reeling  with  all  the  sin  of  the  world  and  en- 
venomed with  the  hot  panting  of  aU  hell's  devils.    With 
blood  on  both  his  hands  and  pains  like  red-hot  needles 
m  both  his  feet  Antonio  thanked  God  for  this  Kvelier 
senm  of  his  Saviour's  passion,  and  he  repeated  the  words 
of  Samt  Paul,  Mortifieationem  Jem  in  corpore  fumtro 
etreumferentes :  '  Bearing  about  in  our  bodies  the  dvina 
(rf  Jesus.'  •'^ 

Towards  dawn,  when  the  world  seemed  to  be  rocking 
mider  him  and  he  was  ready  to  faint,  Antonio  recaUed 
that  other  mght  of  storm  when,  in  the  chapel  below 
Isabd  had  nestled  in  his  arms.  Her  presence  seemed  to 
be  with  him  once  more.  It  was  as  though  her  white 
slfflider  hands  were  helping  his  to  uphold  the  thick 
black  iron,  and  as  though  her  soft,  sweet  tones  were 
murmuring  encouragement  in  his  ear.  The  gale  and 
«»e  rain  beUowed  and  spat,  but  Isabel's  voice  sofUy 
drowned  their  din.  Erat  cum  beHiut,  et  angelus  mini*- 
trabat  iUi :  *  He  was  among  wild  beasts,  and  an  ansel 
nunistered  unto  him.' 

Jos6,  hurrying  to  the  abbey  before  sunrise  to  report 
■enous  damage  among  the  sea-sand  vines,  arrived  just 
m  tmie  to  save  both  tlie  cross  and  his  master.  Having 
driven  in  a  wedge,  he  made  haste  to  help  Antonio  down 
and  to  coax  him  into  bed.    To  bed  the  monk  went ;  and 
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in  bed  he  remained  for  a  week,  oonaomed  by  lever  anc 
tortured  by  nij^tmareB.  He  seemed  to  be  holding  th( 
lookless,  boltlew  door  of  the  ohapel  against  the  tw( 
usurers  and  the  chief  of  the  Fazenda  and  the  Villi 
Branca  attwaey.  He,  Antonio,  was  holding  it  shut  h} 
fiercely  i«eanng  knees  ami  thi^^  and  arms  and  handi 
and  diovklers  and  brow  against  the  oak  while  hii 
enemies  charged  at  it  like  roaring  waves  at  a  cliff. 

When  the  monk  arose  from  bed  his  magnificen 
health  was  gone.  He  suffered  from  headaches,  am 
could  no  \(mgi&[  walk  to  the  neighbouring  towns  or  d( 
much  manual  labour.  To  employ  his  ooforoed  leisun 
he  advertved  himself  iu  two  or  three  English  and  Frencl 
papers  as  a  private  tutor  wiriiing  to  receive  one  or  tw( 
boarder-^pils  for  instruction  in  the  classics,  moden 
languages,  and  c«nmereial  routine ;  but  there  was  m 
response. 

Happily  this  iUness  befell  during  one  of  Antonio' 
periods  of  rehef  from  the  usurers'  persecution.  H 
knew,  however,  that  such  calms  always  heralds 
storms ;  and  therefore  he  determined  to  use  wha 
health  and  strength  remained  to  him  in  a  grand  effoi 
to  break  out  of  the  usurers'  power.  His  debt,  or  rathe 
their  claim,  stood  at  about  nine  hundred  pounds.  B; 
selling  the  mortgaged  farm  and  sea-sand  vineyards,  an< 
also  the  whole  plant,  stock,  and  good-will  of  the  win 
and  liqueur  business  as  a  going  concern,  Antonio  coul 
pay  off  the  nine  himdred  mm!  turn  his  back  on  Neuman 
and  Mual  for  ever.  In  the  event  of  local  lenders  clan 
curing  for  the  Uquidation  of  the  floating  debts  which  b 
had  incurred  on  the  strength  of  his  personal  credit,  Ii 
would  be  able  to  satisfy  them  by  mortgaging  the  abbe 
timber  and  part  of  the  domain  with  a  Navares  men 
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fi^.  Then,  although  his  health  was  enleeUed  and 
Joai  was  no  longer  young,  he  would  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  olearing  oflf  the  hist  debts  by  branding  his  amber- 
odoured  wine  and  pushing  it  in  England. 

Although  so  many  miracles  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
him,  both  in  his  spiritual  and  in  his  temporal  a&in 
Antonio  continued  to  employ  all  his  energy  and  pru- 
dence. He  maintained  his  old  poUcy  of  doing  the  best 
he  could  and  leaving  the  rest  to  God  ;  but,  until  he  had 
done  his  utmost,  he  would  have  felt  it  irreverent  to 
expect  a  miracle.  He  would  plan  his  campaign  and 
dispose  his  forces  and  post  his  safeguards  as  if  every- 
thing depended  on  his  own  arm  and  his  own  brain  • 
and  ^en,  but  only  then,  he  would  fall  down  in  deepest 
humihty  and  demand  the  divine  help  as  if  everything 
depraded  upon  God.  Accordingly  he  went  about  his 
new  operations  with  so  much  circumspection  that  it 
was  high  summer  before  he  saw  his  way  to  act  de- 
cisively. 

A  payment  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  usurers  was 
ahnost  due.  It  was  payable  through  the  Villa  Branca 
attorney.  Antonio  had  over  a  hundred  in  notes  at  the 
abbey,  and  he  reckoned  that  the  foreign  drafts  in  the 
hands  of  his  banker  at  Navares  would  yield  at  least  a 
hundred  and  twenty  more.  As  traveUing  fatigued  him, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  combine  the  Navares  and  Villa 
Branca  journeys  in  one.  At  Navares  he  would  cash  his 
drafts  and  open  his  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the 
farm  and  the  wine-business  ;  and  thence  he  would  ride 
over  the  hills  to  Villa  Branca  and  pay  away  his  two 
hundred. 

Tliere  was  no  hitch  at  the  Navares  bank.  The  drafts 
realised  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds.    With  a 
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thu^fnl  heart  Antonio  {daoed  the  paper  money  in  his 
podnt-book  and  stowed  it  safely  away  in  his  belt  of 
E^ak  leather.  But  before  he  was  ready  to  go  two 
mm  pushed  the  door  open  and  strode  hastily  to  the 
ooantor. 

*  It  has  come  ?  '  denumded  the  elder. 

'No.  Nothing,'  said  the  banker.  'But  I  expect 
another  post  to-night.' 

The  ynnnger  man  staggered  back  as  if  he  Imd  been 
struck.  As  soon  as  he  turned  Antonio  knew  him.  He 
was  Ifetrgarida's  brother,  Luis.  Senhor  Jorge  had  been 
dead  two  years,  and  Luis  was  the  head  of  the  howe. 
The  elder  man  Antonio  recognised  as  Mar^urida's  hos- 
band,  the  builder's  son  from  Leiria,  who  had  set  up 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Navares.  Not  wishing 
to  intrude  into  their  trouble,  the  m<mk  tried  to  sUp  out 
unobserved.  But  Luis  saw  his  face  and  hurried  towards 
him  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

'  It  is  the  Senhor  da  Rocha,'  he  cried.  '  Theophilo, 
you  are  saved.' 

'  We  shall  see,'  said  Theophilo  quietly. 

•  Let  us  go  to  the  Campo,'  suggested  Antonio.  '  There 
we  can  talk  quietly.' 

They  walked  along  the  shady  side  of  the  street  \mtil 
they  came  to  the  deserted  pubUc  garden.  Under  an 
old  Ume-tree  they  sat  down,  beside  a  plashing  foimtain, 
and  the  monk  waited  for  the  others  to  speak. 

'  It  is  a  matter  of  money,'  stinted  Theophilo,  '  and  it 
is  not  with  my  coMent  that  Luis  troubles  your  Worship 
about  it.' 

'  Before  my  father  died,'  Luis  began,  '  he  called  me 
to  him  and  said  :  "  Luis,  you  and  your  brothers  and 
sister  have  health  and  a  httle  wealth,  but  I  can't  ex- 
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peot  that  you  wwi-t  have  tnwbleB.  When  tronblee 
wme  be  men  and  fight  them  as  I  have  fought  mine. 

da  Rocha  up  at  the  oid  abbey.  We  have  seen  Uttle  of 
tarn,  through  a  misunderetanding  that  was  no  fault  of 
his  ;  but  I  know  his  worth.  Tell  him  your  trouble  and 
he  will  help  you  out."  Those  were  my  father's  very 
^rds  ;  and  that's  why  I  stopped  your  Worship  at  the 

'Your  father  was  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  met ' 
8«d  Antomo.  '  May  he  rest  in  peace.  Tell  me  you^ 
tnal;  and  if  I  can  help  you  I  wiU.' 

;  It  is  not  easy  to  teU,' faltered  Luis.  '  If  we  cannot 
raise  a  conto  of  reis  by  three  o'clock  Theophilo  nmit  go 
to  pnsoD.    My  mother  and  Margarida  wiU  die  of  dL 


I^  has  not  told  your  Worship.'  broke  in  Theophik) 
^udly^  that  If  I  go  to  prison  I  go  for  another's  crime, 
iwore  God,  I  am  mnocent.  In  an  accursed  hour  I  be- 
«me  the  friend  of  Victor  Sequeira.  the  treasurer  to  the 
mumcipal  council.    When  I  began  business  he  lent  me  a 

^!.  TS^"""  T,^*  ^^'  ^^  persuaded  me  to  endorse 
8ome  bills.  He  swore  it  was  a  matter  of  form.  The 
biUfl  have  been  protested,  and  I  am  responsible.    On 

luftl  In"""*  *^  ^^l"^'""^  ""  *^*y  ^^  week  and 
that  the  bills  were  fraudulent,  and  that  I  cannot  clear 
myself  of  compKcity  in  the  swindle.  For  my  wife's  sake 
tney  gave  me  four  days  to  find  the  money.  The  time 
expires  at  three  o'ctock.  We  have  pledged  everything  ; 
but  we  8t,U  need  a  conto  of  reis.    That  is  the  tale.    lSs 

vl^w^  r  *^"  '*•  ^^  ^*^"  '^^  "«*^*  ^  «^P««t  that 
your  Worship  is  interested  in  such  a  miserable  affair  ' 

I  am  interested,  I  am  grieved  most  deeply,'  said 
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Antonio,  in  great  agitation.  'I  know  what  it  is  to 
suffer  terribly  through  signing  papers  in  a  hurry.  But 
...  a  oonto  of  reis  !   Two  hundred  and  twenty  EngUsh 

poimds  I '  i-o      t 

•  It  is  a  great  sum,'  answered  Luis  simply.  But  if 
your  Worship  had  it,  he  would  lend  us  the  money.  It 
is  only  for  a  few  hours.  The  bank  expects  a  post  to- 
night. Theophilo  has  written  to  his  father,  and  the 
money  will  oome.' 

•  Senhor  Theophilo,'  said  Antonio,  who  had  become 
ery  pale,  'at  this  moment  I  have  two  hundred  and 
lurty-eight  pounds  in  my  belt.    I  meant  to  sleep  here 

-flight,  at  the  hospedaria,  and  to  go  on  Saturday  to 
ay  the  money  away  at  Villa  Branca.    To  settle  my 
At  there  is  more  than  life  or  death  to  me.' 
Theophilo  curled  his  lip. 
Your  Worship  is  scornful,'  added  Antonio.   '  If  your 
orshi'  were  not  too  well-bred  he  would  say  that  I  am 
u  Uing     tale  such  as  men  nearly  always  tell  when  they 
are  mkei  for  a  loan  of  money.    No  doubt  Luis  here 
pardy  thinks  the  same.     Everybody  in  the  village 
knows  that  I  make  a  great  deal  of  money  and  that  I 
spend  no  more  than  a  peasant.    Everybody  knows  that 
I'm  called  the  abbey  miser  and  that  I  give  away  hardly 
a  potmd  a  year.' 
They  remained  silent. 

'  But  everybody  doesn't  know,'  the  monk  continued, 
'  that  for  more  than  fifteen  years  I  have  been  in  the 
gt^  of  Oporto  money-lenders.  Everybody  doesn't  know 
that  I  have  paid  thousands  of  pounds— yw,  thousands- 
in  costs  and  intefest,  and  that  I  still  owe  nearly  as  much 
as  the  oripnal  loan.  I  was  going  to  Villa  Branca  to  paj 
them  nearly  a  oonto  of  reis,  and  I  had  set  my  whok 
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haart  on  getting  oat  of  their  poww.    If  I  miut 

this  port  of  the  debt  it  will  be  on  niinona  terms,  and  I 
h»Te  no  longer  tiie  health  to  go  on  fighting.' 

*I  have  stated  aheady,*  declared  the  proud  Theo- 
phik),  •  that  Luis  has  troubted  your  Wcuship  without 
my  consent.  If  I  must  go  to  prison  .  .  .  well,  to  prison 
I  must  go,  as  better  men  have  gone  before  me.' 

*  Not  so  fast,'  said  the  monk.  '  Humanly  speaking,  is 
it  certain  your  father  will  send  the  funds  ?  Have  you 
recent  knowledge  of  his  financial  position?  Can  he 
disengage  money  from  his  business  at  such  short  notice  T 
If  I  let  you  have  the  use  of  my  conto  of  reis  till  to- 
morrow night,  is  there  a  risk  of  my  losing  it  ?  ' 

'  None  I '  cried  Luis.  But  Theophilo,  having  reflected, 
said: 

*  I  thank  the  Senhor.  I  shall  not  trouble  him.  There 
is  a  risk.  An  Engtishman,  from  one  of  their  great  cities 
called  Sootiand,  is  contractor  for  works  at  Figueira  da 
Foz.  He  has  farmed  out  his  contract  to  my  father,  and 
he  is  treating  him  unfairly.  Your  Worship,  there  is  a 
risk.' 

Antonio  sat  staring  at  the  fcNUitain.  In  spite  of  the 
great  heat  he  felt  cold.  At  three  o'clock  Senhor  Jorge's 
8^-in-law  and  Margarida's  husband  must  be  thrown 
into  a  felon's  prison  for  a  crime  not  his  own,  in  default 
of  one  conto  of  reis.  And  he,  Antonio,  had  a  conto  of 
reis  in  his  belt.  By  lending  this  proud  and  honest  man 
the  money  he  could  perform  a  work  of  mercy  which 
would  pluck  ux  men  and  women  out  of  an  inferno  of 
doepair  and  raise  them  to  a  paradise  of  thankfulness. 

But  there  was  a  risk,  a  grave  risk.  Judging  by  his 
experience  of  Portuguese  mercantile  concerns,  Antonio 
coukl  indulge  only  a  faint  hope  of  Theophito's  receiving 
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th«  money  from  Leiri*  bcfcwe  it  wm  doe  »t  VilU  Kano*. 
And  in  th«t  eyemt 

TbB  Nftvans  clook  stniok  two.  Ilieophik)  ipnng  to 
his  feet. 

*  Adeos,  Senhor,'  he  said,  *  and  thanks.* 

'  No  I  *  cried  Antonio,  plunging  after  him  and  grip- 
ping his  ann.  *  I  have  not  refused.  An  hour  remuns. 
Give  me  thirty  minutes.  This  is  a  terrible  affair.  Stoy 
hem.    In  half  an  hour  I  will  return.' 

Without  awaiting  an  answer  he  hurried  away.  Quit- 
ting the  Alameda  by  a  side  gate,  he  dived  into  a  sunless 
alley  and  pushed  at  the  door  of  the  ohuroh  of  the  Santa 
C^uz.  It  swung  inwards.  He  hastened  along  the  broad 
naye  until  he  oame  to  the  brazen  grille  which  barred 
the  chapel  <^  the  Santissimo.  There  he  sank  down  on 
the  plank  floor  and,  stretching  despairing  hands  to  the 
Pressaoe  <m  the  tXUa,  he  cried  out  in  agcmy,  Domine, 
qmid  me  vis  faeere :  *  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me 
to  do?' 

Th»  answer  came  swtftly.  It  was  as  though  a  voice, 
a  stiOBg  Han's  voice,  yet  a  voice  even  sweeter  than 
iMbel's,  said  in  his  ear : 

'  Aninuo,  Imd  Theophilo  your  conto  of  reis.* 

Of  all  the  supernal  voices  ^Hiioh  had  ever  spoken  to 
him,  this  was  the  nearest  and  the  clearest.  Ifthetokseo 
grille  had  opened  and  an  ai^l  had  come  forth  proobkn- 
ing  it  witii  tile  voice  of  a  trumpet,  Antonio  cooii  not 
have  been  more  sure  that  his  Lord  was  bidding  him  lend 
Theophilo  the  Jioney.  Yet  he  could  not,  all  in  a  moment, 
accept  the  answer.  Horror,  kindling  idmost  to  anger, 
filled  his  soul. 

So  this  was  to  be  the  end.  For  fifteen  years  he  had 
been  daving  to  fill  the  pockets  of  infamous  extortioners ; 
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and  now  he  wm  to  teke  the  price  of  Iraedom  tad  pay  it 
Kwmj  to  repUoe  the  plnnderings  of  a  nuiAway  swindlM'. 
A  hideous  thought,  more  foul  and  hideous  than  the 
blankest  atheism,  rushed  into  his  mind.  It  was  a 
thought  about  God.  That  God  existed  Antonio  ooukl 
not  doubt ;  nor  oould  he  question  that  God  intervened, 
as  the  C9uristians  believed,  in  men's  and  women's  lives. 
The  Ouistians  said  that  He  was  aU-powerful,  aU- 
knowing,  and  all-loving.  But  perhaps  the  truth  was, 
after  aU,  that  He  was  all-powerful,  aU-knowing,  and 
all-mooking. 

Antonio  ooukl  grant  that  a  work  of  mercy  to  men 
shoukl  take  precedence  of  a  work  of  praise  towards 
God.  But  if  God  had  intended  him  for  works  of  mercy, 
why  had  He  called  him  into  a  contempkttive  Order, 
and  why  had  He  su£Fered  him  to  go  on  finding  a  dosen 
oontos  for  usurers  while  he  was  refusing  pence  to 
honest  men  ?  And  Isabel,  his  breaking  of  the  heart  of 
Isabel-^ow  did  that  supreme  deed  fit  into  the  sorry 
scheme  ?  Yes,  God  had  mocked  him.  He  had  made 
the  world,  and  all  the  men  uid  women  in  it,  as  a  puppet- 
show  to  divert  His  eternal  boredom.  He  had  sat 
lounging  on  the  arch  of  Heaven  for  five-and-twenty 
yean  watching  his,  Antonio's,  toil  and  strife  just  as  a 
laay  but  loUs  on  the  grass  watching  ants  working  hour 
alter  hour  at  the  ant-hill  which  he  intends  to  kick  to 
pieces  before  he  goes  home. 

The  monk  did  not  dehbesatriy  think  these  thoughts. 
They  swept  thunderously  over  him  like  a  tidal  wave 
drowning  a  lowland  coast.  For  a  moment  they  roared 
in  his  ears  and  took  away  his  wits.  But  as  he  came  to 
t^  surface  he  rallied  all  the  forces  of  his  soul  and  struck 
out  despsmtely  to  regain  his  rock  of  faith.    God 
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no  mooker.  He  wm  Lot«,  all  Lore ;  and  the  thick 
bladDMM  of  this  miw  and  dieadfal  (wdeal  wm  oaiy  * 
•hadow  oMt  l^  tibe  eternal  li^t.  NeyertiieleiB, 
Antonio  all  bnt  failed  to  renst  the  racking  undertow 
of  fresh  donbta  and  to  maintain  his  foothold  amidst  the 
battering  surf  of  despair. 

Ckwe  beside  him,  on  an  altar  to  the  right  of  the 
grille,  rose  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  crowned  with 
a  golden  crown  and  robed  in  the  blue  velvet  robe  of  an 
eighteenth-century  Portuguese  princess.  To  her  Antonio 
cried  out  for  help.  When  words  of  his  own  refused  to 
come  he  poured  forth  the  words  oi  Saint  Bernard's 
prayer  Memorare.  For  a  prolonged  while  no  help  came, 
and  he  crouched  on  the  planks,  shrinking  from  the  heavy 
staipes  which  God  had  appointed  him.  He  remembered 
the  ruined  abbeys  of  England.  Doubtless  stronger  and 
wiser  men  than  he  had  laboured  to  restore  them  to  the 
Oiuroh  and  to  her  Orders ;  but  three  hundred  years 
had  passed,  and  so  far  as  Antonio  knew,  not  one  mon- 
astic house  had  been  rebuilt  upon  the  old  foundations. 
P«diiqM  it  was  the  divine  will  that  the  Orders,  re- 
nouncing the  world,  should  never  be  too  long  rooted 
in  this  acre  or  that ;  and  perhaps  it  was  ordained  that 
they  must  renew  their  vows  to  the  Lady  Poverty  in 
hovels  and  bams  and  caves.  But,  in  that  case,  why  had 
God  bidden  him  waste  his  Ufe  in  separation  from  the 
exiled  brethren  of  his  Order  ?  He  gazed  through  the 
grille  as  if  he  would  demand  the  answer.  But  the  ears 
of  his  soul  heard  no  word  save  : 

*  Antonio,  lend  Theophilo  your  oonto  of  reis.  Antonio, 
lend  Theophilo  your  oonto  of  reis.' 

Not  yet  could  he  submit.  The  smouldering  rebellion 
in  his  heart  was  quickening  for  a  burst  of  flame.    At 
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iM*  hii  eyef  ratted  on  the  Udtd  gUt  legend  nmning 
•Jong  the  pedertftl  of  the  Viigin's  bhie-robed  image, 
&M  ««^  Domini,  0ai  mihi  Hcundum  veHmmtmm: 
BmoW  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it  unto  me  ao- 
oowiing  to  thy  word.'  To  Antonio  thia  brief  ioriptttfe 
reoaUed  mora  than  the  pearly  moment  when  the  Virgin 
of  virgins,  deqnaing  the  evil  tongues  of  men  and  looking 
rte^astly  into  the  deep,  dark  eyes  of  sorrow,  sur- 
randerad  henelf  to  the  will  of  God ;  f  or  it  raoalled  also 
ti»  toy  hour  when  he  himself,  to  the  same  words,  had 
finally  accepted  the  monastic  life.  With  the  memoiy 
of  oW  battles  and  old  victories  there  rushed  upon  him 
new  graces. 

^  'Meee  mtvus  Domini,*  he  cried  m  sudden  triumph, 

fiot  mihi  Mcunehm  verbum  tuum  /  *  And,  having  pros- 
trated himself  with  loving  reverence  before  his  Master, 
he  rose  up  and  sped  back  to  the  Campo,  where  Theo- 
phUo  was  striding  up  and  down. 

*  Senhor  Theophilo,'  said  the  monk,  '  I  will  lend  you 
my  conto  of  reis.' 

Theophilo  stared  at  him  m  amazement.  So  sura  had 
he  felt  of  Antonio's  refusal  that  he  would  not  have  re- 
mamed  to  the  Campo  had  there  been  any  other  quiet 
and  open  place  whereto  to  spend  his  last  hour  of  free- 
dom. He  resisted  ;  flushed  ;  seised  the  monk's  hand 
and  dropped  it  the  same  moment ;  and  at  last  began 
to  stammer  tocoherent  protests  and  thanks. 

'  But  I  will  lend  it,'  continued  Antonio,  '  only  on  one 
condition.' 

•  On  any  condition  you  like,'  cried  Theophilo,  beside 
himaelf  with  joy.  '  If  it's  a  hundred  per  cent,  I  don't 
mmd.  I'll  woric  like  a  slave  to  pay  back  every  vmtem, 
and  still  I  shall  be  your  Excellency's  debtor.' 
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"  I  atJk  harder  terms  than  a  hundred  per  cent,'  ex 
plained  the  monk  quietly.  'My  condition  is  this 
Pledge  me  your  word  that  if  your  father's  money  doe 
not  come  in  time  to  sett^-e  my  own  debt  in  Villa  Branci 
you  will  never  reproaoh  yourself  on  my  account.  Pro 
mise  that  you  will  beUeve  me  when  I  say  that,  althoogl 
I  shall  be  happier  to-morrow  night  with  your  father' 
oonto  of  reis,  I  shall  not  be  miserable  witjaout  it.  Pro 
mise  to  believe  that,  if  your  father  fails  vs,  I  shall  hav 
no  grievance  against  him  or  against  Luis  or  agains 
you.' 

Theophilo  could  only  stand  stock  still,  staring  am 
breathing  hard.    The  clock  struck  half-past  two. 

•  Quick  I '  urged  Antonio.  '  There's  no  time  to  low 
See,  here  is  tiie  oonto  of  reis.  Pledge  me  your  word  tha 
you  will  obey  my  condition,  and  the  money  is  yours.' 

'Your  Worship  cannot  mean  this,'  broke  in  Lui: 
He  had  leaned  against  Antonio  expecting  to  find  him 
broken  reed,  and  he  could  hardly  believe  that  this  oal 
like  sturdiness  was  not  a  delusion. 

*!  mean  every  word,'  Antonio  answered.  *Com< 
take  the  money.    I  trust  you  to  remember  the  terms 

He  drew  a  few  notes  from  the  pocket-book  an 
pressed  all  the  rest  into  Theophilo's  hand.  The  youo 
builder  clutched  them  eagerly  ;  but  a  moment  later  I 
sought  to  thrust  them  back. 

•  No,'  he  groaned,  '  I  cannot,  I  must  not.  My  fath« 
will  fail  me  and  you  will  curse  us  ! ' 

•  Ccme,'  answered  Antonio  gently.    *  I  will  tell  yo 
a  secret.    I  have  a  Friend.    While  you  sat  by  this  foui 
tain  I  went  and  asked  His  advice.    I  have  asked 
many  and  many  a  time,  and  He  has  never  misled  n 
yet.    He  told  me  to  lend  you  this  oonto  of  reis.    If  tl 
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port  doee  not  bring  a  oonto  in  its  place,  do  not  grieve. 
It  18  between  my  Friend  and  me.    Go.' 

They  looked  at  him  wonderingly ;  but  he  hastened 
away.  From  the  far  side  of  the  garden  he  saw  them 
stand  a  whole  minute  irresolute.  Then  Luis  seized 
Theophilo's  arm  and  they  walked  ofE  quickly  into  the 
town.  As  for  Antonio,  he  returned  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Crua,  and  there,  in  a  comer,  he  b^an  to  say  his 
Office.  He  recited  it  without  rapture,  but  with  a  quiet- 
ness of  mind  which  was  better  than  ecstasy. 

Towards  four  o'clock  two  men  entered  the  nave  and 
knelt  before  the  brazen  grille.  They  did  not  discover 
Antonio ;  but,  from  his  obscure  comer,  he  could  see 
their  faces  as  they  rose  from  their  knees,  and  he  knew 
that  they  had  guessed  Who  was  his  Priend» 
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Thb  post  arrived  at  six  o'clock ;  but  it  brought  nc 
letter  from  Theophilo's  father.  Luis,  with  a  pale  face 
came  to  the  hospedaria  after  dinner  and  broke  the  newE 
falteringly.  Glancing  through  the  window,  Antonic 
saw  Theophilo  pacing  up  and  down  outoide.  The  monl 
put  on  his  hat  and  walked  into  the  street. 

*  Senhor,  this  is  terrible,'  moaned  Theophilo.  '  Then 
is  nothing.* 

'It  is  terrible  indeed,'  answered  Antonio,  smiling 
*  At  half-past  two  you  make  me  a  promise,  and  at  half 
past  six  you  break  it.    Come,  remember.    Cheer  up.' 

They  walked  beside  him  with  downcast  eyes. 

'  Come,' he  said  again.  '  This  will  never  do.  Tell  me 
Does  Donna  Margarida  know  what  you  have  been  pass 
ing  through  ? ' 

*  Thank  Gkxl,  she  does  not,  and  she  never  shall  I '  orie( 
Theophilo. 

'  Very  well.    Let  us  go  to  your  home  and  hear  som( 
music  and  be  gay.    I'm  a  country  booby,  and  when 
visit  the  town  I  want  to  see  some  life.    It  is  dull  ii 
the  inn.* 

Theophilo  became  voluble  in  apologies  for  his  n^li 
gence.  He  despatched  one  of  the  stable-boys  hot-foo 
to  warn  the  Senhora  of  their  approach  and  followe( 
with  Antonio  and  Luis.  In  ten  minutes  they  reachet 
a  garish  new  house,  faced  all  over  with  coloured  tiles. 
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Uaigarida  reoeiTed  her  old  flaixi^  with  slight  ohilU- 
ness.  Although  she  had  turned  thirty-five  her  good 
looks  were  not  greatly  diviinished.  With  her  sat 
Perpetua,  Jor.^,  Luoia,  and  Juliana,  her  four  blaok- 
eyed  children,  vvho  were,  struck  dumb  by  the  advent  of 
the  handsome  stfanf^r.  At  first  the  proceedings  were 
dull  and  frigid  enough  to  remind  Antonio  of  his  first 
visit  tc  Margarida's  home.  But  Luis  and  Theophilo, 
in  reac^^on  from  their  days  of  stress  and  terror,  soon 
became  almost  hysterically  gay.  The  guitars  came  out ; 
and  when  everyone  was  tired  of  singing  and  strumming 
fadoa  Antonio  devoted  himself  to  the  Uttle  Jorge  and 
Us  three  tongue-tied  sisters.  He  gradually  wooed  them 
out  of  their  shyness  by  teUing  them  a  tale  of  the  buried 
city  of  Troja,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sado.  By  the  time 
he  was  half  through  a  revised  version  of  the  Three 
Hunchbacks  of  Setubal  the  audience  had  begun  to  be 
more  tongue-free  than  himself ;  and,  when  he  made 
Perpetua  hold  the  candle  so  that  his  clenched  left  fist 
and  his  right-hand  fingers  and  knuckles  threw  upon 
the  wall  a  shadow  of  a  long-eared  rabbit  nibbling  a 
cabbage  as  big  as  itself,  the  house  rang  with  shouts  of 
laughter. 

The  children  were  sent  to  bed  at  nine,  wailing  bitterly 
at  their  banishment.  Theophilo  took  the  guitar  and 
played  softly,  so  as  not  to  keep  them  awake.  He  had  a 
sympathetic  touch  and  his  music  soothed  Antonio. 
Sitting  in  a  great  chair,  the  monk  looked  round  the 
room  and  wondered.  His  conto  of  reis  had  gone.  In 
forty  hours  it  would  be  too  late  to  pay  the  attorn^, 
and  the  usurers  could  be  trusted  so  to  foreclose  the 
mortgage  as  to  swindle  him  out  of  nearly  all  he  had. 
Yet,  somehow,  he  was  Lappier  than  he  had  been  for 
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nuuiy  a  day.  For  a  short  while  he  asked  himsdl  if  i 
were  not  callous  to  gaze  so  calmly  at  the  wreck  of  hi 
life's  work.  Ought  he  not  to  be  aching  and  smartin, 
and  bleeding  as  he  had  ached  and  smarted  and  bled  f o 
Isabel  ?  Did  he  truly  care  as  deeply  for  the  abbey  ani 
for  the  Order  as  he  had  oared  for  her  ? 

All  these  probings  left  him  unpricked.  His  content 
ment  obstinately  refused  to  be  rufi9ed.  Breaking  hi 
rule,  he  drank  two  glasses  of  sweet  wine  and  ate  a  whol 
broa  of  Margarida's  making.  When  he  rose  to  g 
Margarida's  manner  was  perceptibly  less  aloof,  and  ^ 
bagged  him  to  come  again.  At  the  street  door  Theo 
philo  said : 

*  Your  Excellency  has  heaped  kindness  upon  kindness 
How  shall  I  ever  repay  him  ?  ' 

*  By  permitting  me  to  visit  his  house  again  to-morron 
night,'  answered  Antonio ;  '  your  Worship  will  have  be 
come  my  creditor.    Adeus.' 

He  worked  his  hand  free  from  Theophilo's  iron  gri] 
and  returned  to  the  hospedaria,  where  he  fell  asleep  a 
soon  as  his  head  touched  the  pillow.  Next  morning 
after  Mass,  he  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  opening  negotia 
tions  for  the  raising  of  an  immediate  conto  of  reis  oi 
his  encumbered  assets.  But  Luis  and  Theophilo,  ii 
pledging  all  they  possessed,  had  almost  exhausted  tht 
ready-money  resources  of  Navares.  Late  in  the  after 
noon  Antonio  thought  he  was  succeeding ;  but  th< 
existence  of  the  Oporto  usurers'  second  mortgage  oi 
the  farm  blocked  the  way.  At  four  o'clock  he  gave  uj 
the  struggle  and  went  to  Santa  Cruz  to  say  his  Office 
At  half -past  five  he  sat  down  in  the  hospedaria  to  dine 

Just  after  the  soup  tureen  had  been  placed  on  the 
table  a  tremendous  noise  arose  from  the  street.    Everj 
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dog  in  Navares  was  outride,  barkiiig  his  hardest  and 
the  iron  shoes  of  a  spirited  horse  were  hammeriilff  on 
the  cobbles.  The  GaUego  waiter  rushed  downstairs  to 
welcome  the  guest.  Doors  banged,  ostlers  shouted, 
buckets  clanked,  a  horse  neighed.  The  inn  cat,  which 
Antonio  had  been  nursing,  leapt  from  his  knee  and 
rushed  downstairs  to  the  lobby  whence  the  prolonged 
wwl  of  a  badly  scratched  dog  immediately  ascended. 

^e  monk,  alone  at  the  table,  filled  his  gaudy  plate 
with  vegetable  soup  and  began  to  eat.  The  stranger 
came  upstairs  to  his  room  amidst  a  babble  of  welcoming 
voices.  Through  the  thin  waU  Antonio  could  hear  him 
drop  his  heavy  boots  on  the  bare  floor.  A  cheerful 
splashing  followed.  The  GaUego  waiter,  hurrying  in 
with  a  dish  of  bacalhau,  white  cabbage,  and  hard-boiled 
eggs,  excitedly  explained  to  Antonio  that  the  new-comer 
was  an  Englishman  ;  and,  five  minutes  later,  a  plump- 
ish,  rather  florid  man,  with  a  clean-shaven  face  an  J  soft 
yeUow  hair,  strode  into  the  room  caUing  out  an  order 
for  green  wine. 

Antonio  rose  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
young  Crowberry.  But,  somehow,  he  could  not  feel  in 
the  least  degree  surprised. 

'Good  evening,  Teddy,'  he  said  quietly.  '  Welcome 
to  Navares.' 

Young  Crowberry  jumped.  He  stared  blankly  across 
the  soup  at  the  grey-haired  man  with  the  gentle  voice, 
inen  he  flung  himself  forward  against  the  table  so 
impetuously  that  a  brown  water-pot  was  overturned 
and  an  empty  gkss  jumped  down  to  the  floor  with  a 
crash. 

'Da  Rochal     By  Jove  I     Da  Rocha  ! '  he  cried 
wnnging  the  monk's  hand.     '  Man,  I've  come  aU  the 
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wfty  from  England  to  find  you.  Why  the  deuoe  di( 
you  drop  writing  ?  And  what  do  yoti  mean  by  growin 
grey  hairs  ?  How's  Jos6  and  all  the  little  Jos^,  am 
the  champagne  and  all  the  Uttle  champagnes,  and  th 
orange  brandy  t  Have  you  pawned  the  spooDM  T  D 
Rooha !    By  Jove  1 ' 

*  Gome  round  and  sit  beside  me,'  said  Antonio. 

As  the  deluge  from  the  overturned  water-pot  ha 
soaked  the  cloth  all  round  him  the  monk  bade  tl 
waiter  remove  his  cover  and  young  Crowberry's  to  tl 
little  table  by  the  window. 

'  And  ask  him  to  bring  green  wine,'  said  young  Cro^ 
berry.  'Quarts.  Gallons.  Buckets.  Hogshead 
Bottomless  pits.    I'm  as  thirsty  as  the  devil.' 

When  orderly  conversation  became  possible,  the  moi 
was  able  to  puzzle  out  a  mystery  which  had  puned  hii 
By  comparing  notes  and  sifting  dates  they  found  thi 
one  letter  from  Antonio  msut  have  gone  down  in  tl 
wreck  of  the  mail-boat  Hortenaia,  and  that  anotb 
letter  had  reached  England  while  an  unsausfactoi 
sub-tenant  was  occupying  young  Crowberry's  chambei 
After  this  misunderstandiijg  had  been  righted  the  moi 
proceeded  to  draw  out  his  friend's  recent  history.  1 
found  that  young  Crowberry,  in  his  own  phrase,  h 
made  three  fortunes,  of  which  he  had  lost  two  and  thn 
quarters  in  financing  foreign  railway  companies  1 
whom  he  had  been  employed. 

•  But  what  does  it  matter  ?  '  demanded  young  Cro 
berry.  *  I've  a  quarter  of  a  fortune  left,  and  I'm  hopi 
it'll  be  enough  for  my  scheme.  The  man  I'm  trying 
get  in  with  isn't  greedy." 

*  Explain,'  asked  the  monk. 

'  I'm  hoping  to  buy  a  share  of  a  snug  little  buBin( 
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wdi^tledown/yoiuigCrowberryaiuiwered.  'A wine 
wwnees  I  wm  bom  among  bottles,  and  a  cellar's 
^tter  th*n  a  tunnel.  That's  why  I've  come  to  Por- 
tngal.  I  ve  invested  four  thousand  pounds  in  British 
Funds  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  and  to-morrow  I'm 
f  ^^  off«  my  remaining  five  thousand  to  a  man 
nwned  da  Rocha  for  a  partnership.' 

Ant<mio  heard  him  without  visible  emotion.    For  a 
^igminute  he  gawd  quietly  into  the  street.    At  last 

•Edward,  you  asked  me  half  ao  hour  ago  if  I  had 
pawned  the  spoons.   They  were  pawned  two  years  ago 
W  •  J«^  twenty  per  cent  interest  on  a  loan  I'd 
repaid  twice  over.    But  it's  a  long  story.    Drink  your 
oofiee.    Then  we  will  go  to  your  room.' 
Jta  yomig  Crowbeny's  room  Antonio  disclosed  his 
««««*.    He  began  with  his  brief  experiences  as  a  youth 
in  lasbon.    Rapidly  and  vividly  he  described  his  brief 
Boeptadsm  his  vocation  to  the  religious  life,  his  noviciate. 
Ki!?  P^'T*""'  ^  o«*i>»«on,  his  expulsion  from  the 
abbjy,  and  his  vow  at  the  farm.    Omitting  only  the 
•ftBM  of  Margarida  and  Isabel,  he  brought  the  hiitory 
n^t  down  to  that  very  day  and  to  the  moment  of  h^ 
auing  to  raise  money  in  replacement  of  Theophib's 
contoofww.    He  slurred  lightly  over  every  pasige  in 
the  narrative  which  might  soand  like  self-pn^and 
sought  rather  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  blunderer  who 
wght  to  have  attained  his  end  years  and  years  a«o 
Me  wound  up  by  saying  simply :  ^         -o  • 

•  It  is  our  Lord  who  has  sent  you  here  to^iay.   U  you 
have  It  with  you,  I  wiU  borrow  a  conto  of  reis  and  we 
^  nde  over  to  Villa  Branca  together  in  the  morning. 
On  the  way  we  WiU  talk  about  the  partnership.    My 
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mudmum  price  for  »  half-thftre  will  be  »  thouiand 
poondi.* 

'My  minimam  offer  ii  five  thoiuand,*  said  the 
engineer  firmly.  '  Remember  that  I'm  hoping  to  foist 
myself  upon  you  till  death  do  us  part.  I  have  wound 
up  all  my  afbirs  in  England.  Meanwhile  here  is  a  oontc 
of  reis/ 

Some  one  knocked  loudly  at  the  door.  It  was  the 
Qallego  announcing  that  two  senhores  wished  to  see  the 
Senhor  de  Rooha  at  once.  The  senhores,  treading  on 
the  Gallego's  heels,  turned  out  to  be  Theophilo  and  Luis. 
They  prensed  into  the  room,  but  fell  back  at  the  sight 
of  a  stranger. 

'You  may  speak  freely,  Theophilo,'  said  Antonio. 
'This  is  the  Senhor  Crowberry.  He  knows  my 
affairs.  Tell  me  what  you  want.  My  own  trouble 
is  ov«r.  Senhor  Crowberry  has  brought  me  a  oonto 
of  reis.' 

'And  here  it  is,'  put  in  Crowberry,  opening  hia 
pocket-book.  '  I  don't  know  how  much  a  conto  ma; 
be :  but  if  it's  less  than  two  thousand  pounds,  help 
yourself.' 

'  No,'  cried  Theophilo.  '  We  want  nothing.  Senhoi 
da  Booha,  I  have  wonderful  news.  Sequeira  has  come 
back.  He  had  mixed  the  town  money  up  with  his  own, 
but  he  is  not  a  thief.  He  has  just  come  back  from 
Lisbon,  and  he  has  repaid  me  every  vintem  of  what 
Luis  and  I  paid  to  the  municipal  chamber  yesterday 
See.  Here  are  the  notes.  Seven  oontos  and  two  hun- 
dred milreis.' 

'  And  a  special  post  has  arrived  from  Leiria,'  addeti 
the  radiant  Luis, '  with  a  conto  from  Theophilo's  father 
Theophilo,  shew  it  to  their  Excellencies.* 
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•How  nuny  ooiitos  an  henf  Mked  Gtowbarrv 
•IWMding  out  hk  notM.  "fowbaeiy, 

-J/i  *?*  ?T"J  exohange,  you  haye  at  least  twelve.' 
«id  Antonio.  '  A  oonto  is  a  milKon  rei.  of  our  moni^ 
and  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  of  yours,  at  par  * 

So  we  ve  twenty  milUon  rais  altogether,'  Oowberry 
ohuoUed.  'Let's  change 'em  into  o^'andnK 
•em  to  see  what  it's  like.  Hasn't  any^tleman^  a 
oojrtoortwomcjet    I  once  knew  I  SSTX  5tt 

Lois  and  Theophilo  stared  at  the  RngH,i,tnan  with 

2?Z"S?-  ^•y~"W'ict  understand  a  word  he 
a«d,  but  tWs  made  him  the  more  marvellous.  From 
Qpowberry  they  shifted  their  wcnder  to  Antonio.  He 
seemed  to  have  called  down  from  the  skies  a  familiar 
Hwte  who  handed  out  millions  as  oooUy  as  one  bov 
SlSf  IriS^        *  '^"^  '"'*'"  ***  newspaper  for  the  tJl 

aJ^^^o  **^1^  "*'*^*^'  •"  **'  y°"''  commanded 
Antomo.      ri^eeptot,,  pve  me  your  father's  conto  and 

^.!^J^^'  ^  *  ^^«  I  yo^  leave  to  present  my 
fnend  to  Bonna  Maxgarida  T  '  ^ 

The  whole  part*   made  haste  to  the  tiled  house 
where  Jorge  and  ¥     ^.ers  luuled  Antonio  with  shouti! 

tri  ^^^  r  ^  ^  yo«»8  Crowberry  at  first ; 
but  Uvmg  »am         minutes'  leave  of  a4ncv,  the 

^diman  shpped  .*  to  a  oonfeitaria  and  returned 
laden  with  so  exdtag  a  load  of  candied  oranges.  Hvaa 
plums,  Coimbra  ma«|  ^.  »„d  Spanish  choooUte  that 
Automos  star  was  tobrmd  for  half  an  hour  The 
gmtars  and  U»e  sweet  m^,  mtat  H  on«e  more.  Later 
on  young  Growbeny  »ip»      ,  r,^^  poor  Maigarida 
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wJtii  inoh  exaggerated  oompttmente,  in  bed  Portvgoeee, 
thet  Antonio  wm  formed  to  kick  hit  bed  end  to  explain 
in  harried  English  that  Nararea  was  neither  London 
tua  Paris.  But  Theophib  did  not  take  offence,  and  the 
visit  was  entirely  a  sncoeas. 

On  the  way  home  Antonio  asked : 

'Do  you  hear  anything  of  Miss  Kaye-Templeman 
and  Mrs.  Baxter  ?  ' 

'The  widow  Baxter  is  now  the  widow  Lamb,'  an- 
swwed  Crowberry.  '  Lamb  was  a  master-tanner.  He 
snrviyed  the  wedding  six  months.  That's  all  I  know. 
As  for  Isabel,  I've  heard  nothing  for  years  and  years 
and  years.  After  her  father  died  she  went  to  live  with 
Lady  Julia  Blighe.  By  the  way,  you  never  tokl  me 
what  you  really  and  truly  thought  of  her.' 

Antonio  turned  the  subject. 

'  When  you  say,*  he  demanded,  '  that  you  are  plan- 
ning to  live  and  die  with  me,  what  do  you  mean  ?  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  rural  life,  with  the  sports  of  a 
country  gentleman,  England  is  the  only  place  to  find  it. 
If  it's  wine  that  interests  you,  I'm  sorry  ;  because  you 
drink  too  much  already.    What  do  you  mean  T  ' 

'  I  am  not  looking  for  the  sports  of  a  country  gentle- 
man,* said  Crowbeny.  '  As  for  wine,  you  are  mistaken. 
I  drink  a  glass  or  two  a  day  of  the  lightest  at  meals,  and 
I  never  touch  port  or  spirits.  Da  Rocha,  I  will  tell  yon 
what  I  mean.  Perhaps  you  were  pained  in  my  bed- 
room wh^n  I  did  not  shew  great  astonishment  at  hearing 
that  you  are  Father  Antonio,  a  monk  of  Saint  Benedict.' 

'  I  was  not  pained.    But  I  wondered.* 

'  Father  Antonio,  I  guessed  your  secret  years  ago.  I 
guessed  it  on  the  voyage  home  from  Lisbctn.  I  guessed 
Uufct  you  wne  working  to  r^;ain  the  abbey.    From 
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wh«l  Sir  P^ny  told  1117  Uitm,  I  bdJerwl  you  Nound 

*T.r*  T~*  •'^•y-  I  im«»«ini»d  that  yoa  h«I  n^ 
«n«d  tba  obbtwed  life  «d  th.t  thi.  wL  why  ^ 
didn  t  write  to  your  old  friendi  in  the  world.' 

But  you  oame  out,  this  time,  to  become  my  pftrtaer 
M  •  wiiMHgrower,'  objected  Antonio.  ^^ 

Yei  and  No.    I  oame  out  with  money  to  buy  vine. 

^**f^  T^  '*"  "^  "^^  "  y*>"  »»*^«  done.    I 
m«uit  to  buy  them  as  clow  to  the  abbey  as  I  oouM. 

I  meant  to  seek  you  out  and  to  ask  you  ...  to  teU 
you  .  .  .'  ' 

•   '  ^^''  «»id  Antomo,  taking  his  arm  as  they  walked. 
To  ask  me  what?    To  teU  me  what  ? ' 

'4.  T?  *®?/®"  '*^*  ^*  burning  desire  o£  my  soul,'  broke 
out  the  other  ardently. « is  to  become  a  m Jnk.  liiw  JT 
10  ask  you  for  your  prayers  and  for  your  help.  And 
wften  I  saw  you  standing  over  your  soup,  still  m  a  Uv- 
man's  dress.  I  didn't  alter  my  mind.'  "^  "»  »  «»y 

Antonio  remembered  the  vision  of  young  Crowberrv's 
foti^e  which  had  mm,lled  itself  before  Wm^ISTThe 
youth  and  he  sat  side  by  side  on  the  cloister  roof  the 
day  before  Sir  Percy  failed  to  tear  down  the  axukjos 
In  reverent  thankfuhiesd  he  Hstened  to  this  older  Crow- 
Deny  without  mterrupting  him  again.  But  the  Enghsh- 
man  mismteipreted  his  silence,  and  added  hastS^ 

.nH  if* r^  ^  P^'  ^  '^^^'^  "^"^  ^  ^»^e  the  highest 
Mdhohest  vocation.   Some  would  say  there  is  cowardice 

world.  The  truth  is  that  so  long  as  I  am  in  the  world 
I  Mnnot  love  and  praise  God.  Whenever  I  have  a  pit 
and  a  gallery  to  play  to.  I  am  a  rattle,  a  gas-ba*  a 
mountebjmk.  In  spite  of  myself  I  jest  about  Sie  hSUt 
«ung8,  thus  mjuring  others  as  weU  as  myself .    I  want 
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to  work  hard  with  my  hands,  to  rise  earty,  to  sleep  and 
eat  rooghlj,  and  to  learn  to  pray.  Let  people  call  me 
a  ooward  if  they  please.  I'm  nearty  forty.  IVe  made 
my  mcmey,  and  I'm  standing  aside  to  let  .needier  men 
make  theirs.  Besides,  I  hate  rail  "ays.  They  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.' 
Antonio  was  s^  mnte. 

*  When  a  middle-aged  man  in  my  country  has  made 
a  competency,'  young  Growberzy  continued,  *  he  either 
remains  in  business  to  make  money  which  he  does  not 
need,  or  he  retires  and  hves  a  life  of  selfish  and  ezpensive 
pleasure.  A  few,  a  very  few,  devote  themselves  to 
philanthropy  or  politics,  and  I  honour  them  for  it ;  but 
it  has  been  breathed  into  my  soul  that  I  am  to  help 
mankind  by  prayer.  Da  Booha,  you  are  silent.  You 
are  shocked.  Tou  think  that,  instead  of  rising  up  early 
to  pray^  I  ought  to  rise  up  early  to  go  hounding  and 
shooting  the  poor  beasts  and  birds  who  have  as  much 
right  to  their  Uves  as  I  have  to  mine.' 

'  I  have  been  silent,'  rejoined  Antonio,  '  only  because 
I  could  not  speak,  for  thankfulness.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  I  knew  that  you  would  become  a  priest,  and 
I  hoped  that  you  might  become  a  monk.' 

•  You  consent  ?  I  may  be  your  pupil  ?  '  cried  the 
Englishman. 

*I  consent.  You  may  be  my  helper,  my  fellow- 
labourer.  You  have  much  to  learn  and  much  to  un- 
learn. Listen.  This  very  night  your  training  shall 
begin.  Resolve  that  you  will  never  again  say  you  are 
as  thirsty  as  the  devil.  The  rest  we  will  talk  of  to- 
morrow.' 

Antonio  smiled  kindly  as  he  spoke.  Young  Crow- 
berry  noticed  that  the  monk's  expressiim  was  full  of  a 
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■olemn  •weetness  which  had  not  been  visible  in  the  old 
days.  At  the  same  moment  he  became  oonsoioiu  of 
Antonio's  broken  health.  The  monk  walked  rather 
•towly  and  leaned  heavily  on  the  layman's  arm.  They 
did  not  speak  another  word  till  they  reached  the  inn 

N«t  morning,  when  Antonio  awoke,  he  found  young 
Qfowbeny  standing  over  him  with  a  bowl  of  Brasifian 
ooffee  and  goat's  milk,  a  newly-baked  roll  of  white 
bread,  and.  rarest  deUoaoy  of  all,  a  pat  of  butter.  Pro- 
test  was  useless.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  Uter  the  spruoerti 
!r^.!°  Navares  appeared  and  shaved  Antonio  with 
the  skiU  of  a  German.  At  seven  o'clock  horses  began 
stunpng  outside ;  and,  at  five  minuted  past,  Antonio 
and  the  Englishman  were  seated  in  a  well-huna  oarriace 
behind  a  pair  of  bays. 

•Does  the  Jehu  understand  English  ?  '  asked  young 
Crowbeny,    cutting    short    Antonio's    remonstrances 
agamst  all  this  luxury.     'No.     He  doesn't.     Good. 
Then,  most  reverend  and  illustrious  Father,  listen  to 
me.    One  month  from  this  date  I,  the  most  irreverend 
Senhor  Teddy  Crowbeny,  wiU  begin  to  be  your  most 
docile  servant.    I  shaU  obey  you  in  aU  things.    You 
shaU  be  my  Lord  Abbot  till  one  of  us  dies.    But,  for 
this  month,  your  Reverence  wiU  obey  me.    Argument 
18  useless.    U I  spend  five  guineas  a  day  for  thirty  days 
remember  that  I  hope  to  Uve  on  fivepence  a  week  for 
the  following  thirty  years.' 

•  A  month  I  It  is  impossible,'  cried  Antonio.  '  Be- 
sides, Jos6  expects  me  back  to-night.' 

'  I  think  he  doesn't.  An  old  ruffian  on  a  white  horse 
has  taken  him  a  letter  from  me.  I  was  nearly  asking 
him  to  send  on  your  shirts  to  the  inn  at  Villa  Branca ; 
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bat,  if  your  Excellenoy  will  forgiye  my  diflgufting  rode- 
ness,  I  couldn't  feel  snre  that  yon  IumI  a  shirt  to  send. 
From  Villa  Branca  we  shall  go  to  Oporto  and  punch 
the  heads  of  those  Jews.  We  shall  wind  up  all  your 
affairs  there.  Thence  we  shall  go  to  Braga  and  see  the 
Archbishop.  After  that,  back  to  Coimbra,  and  to 
Lisbon  to  see  the  Patriarch  and  the  Pope's  Nnncio,  and 
perhaps  to  Evora.  See  what  a  lot  I  know  I  I've  been 
thinking  it  all  over  and  over  and  over  in  the  night. 
You  are  the  only  Benedictine  left  in  Portugal,  and  we 
shall  have  to  get  these  big  pots  to  help  us.  Pah  !  How 
the  Sim  does  blaze.   I'm  as  thirsty  as  an  archbishop.* 

Young  Crowberry  had  his  way.  After  the  Villa 
Branca  attorney  had  been  paid,  Antonio  was  driven  to 
the  principal  inn  and  served  with  such  a  luncheon  as  he 
had  not  eaten  for  twenty  years.  The  next  day,  Sunday, 
after  the  military  Mass,  the  monk  ate  a  still  more 
elaborate  meal  and  whiled  away  the  hour  of  digestion 
by  reclining  on  the  shaded  balcony  looking  at  the 
promenaders  in  the  Passeio  and  listening  to  the  band. 
In  the  cool  of  the  evening  they  set  out  in  a  luxurious 
chariot  towards  Oporto.  Three  days  were  spent  on  the 
journey. 

It  was  a  triumphal  progress.  One  of  young  Crowberry's 
first  acts  on  arriving  at  an  inn  was  to  send  forward  a 
mounted  messenger,  with  full  instructions,  to  the  next 
halting-place.  As  these  couriers  bruited  it  in  every 
wayside  wineshop  that  a  bountiful  Englishman  was  on 
the  road,  Antonio's  chariot  was  attended  by  troops  of 
brown-footed,  brown-eyed,  black-haired  children  who 
threw  flowers  at  the  travellers  and  trotted  alongside 
the  wheels  pleading  for  '  five  Uttle  reis  ' — the  Portuguese 
farthing.    Instead  of  cinco  reis  young  Crowberry  flung 
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out  tosto^B,  or  fivepenny  pieces,  snoh  as  most  of  the 
youngstm  had  never  handled  on  their  own  aooount 
brfore,  and  the  ohariot  rolled  on  amidst  pteans  of  joy. 
In  Oporto,  where  Antonio  had  supported  life  on  a 
few  pence  a  day,  the  travellers  put  up  at  a  French- 
managed  hotel  and  drank  dry  champagne  from  Reims. 
Emboldened  by  this  Uvely  draught,  young  Crowberty 
dealt  with  Neumann  and  Mual  to  such  purpose  that 
they  thankfully  accepted  three  hundred  pounds  in  full 
discharge  of  Antonio's  outstanding  obUgations.    With 
the  abbey  deeds  in  Antonio's  valise  the  travellers  took 
the  direct  road  for  Lisbon,  where  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  as  peers  of  the  kingdom,  had  assembled  for  the 
opening  of  the  Cortes.    Here  and  there  along  the  route 
young  Crowbeny  pointed  out  the  cuttings  and  embank- 
mentf  for  the  projected  railway.     In  Coimbra  they 
rested  two  days  and  read  up  every  book  they  could 
find  in  the  University  library  which  bore  upon  the  case 
before  them. 

Young  Crowbeny  was  for  a  theatrical  burst  upon  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  in  Lisbon ;  but  the  prudent 
Antonio  sought  out  his  own  diocesan  and  confided  to 
him  the  whole  story.  The  prelate  heard  him  atten- 
tively and  with  growing  emotion.  He  told  Antonio 
that  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  aheady  re- 
covered certain  houses  in  Portugal,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment, having  got  its  money,  was  winking  at  the  return 
of  the  Orders.  He  bestowed  upon  the  monk  a  fervent 
blessing  and  bade  him  return  the  next  day. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  Antonio  was  received  by 
three-fourths  of  the  Portuguese  hierarchy,  and  by  the 
Papal  Nuncio  as  well.  His  tale  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  all,  not  excepting  a  political  bishop  who  was 
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supposed  to  believe  th*t  Portugal  would  be  better  off 
without  the  religious  Orders  than  with  them.  The 
Nuncio  despatched  a  special  memorandum  to  JElome, 
and  three  of  the  bishops  wrote  long  letters  to  Benedic- 
tine abbots  abroad,  including  an  abbot-piesidMit,  asking 
for  their  counsel. 

Toung  Crowberry's  deportment  among  these  digni- 
taries left  a  little  to  be  desired.  At  his  entrance  he 
would  kneel  and  kiss  the  ring  of  a  suffragan  with  dis- 
concerting ardour,  and  the  next  minute  he  would  begin 
to  tell  the  Primate  of  the  Spains  a  funny  story  in 
execrable  French.  On  the  whole,  however,  young  Crow- 
berry  was  better  liked  for  his  worldliness  than  for  his 
piety.  His  dinner  at  the  Braganfa  Hotel  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  those  ecclesiastics  who  were  not  too 
di^iified  to  assist  at  it ;  and  when  their  magnificent 
month  drew  to  a  close  the  Englishman  and  Antonio 
left  Lisbon  with  the  knowledge  that  they  had  committed 
no  grave  blunders  and  that  they  had  made  a  host  of 
powerful  friends. 

Job6  received  the  Senhor  Cr6bri  warmly.  Within 
two  days  of  the  Englishman's  arrival  at  the  abbey  the 
mortgages  on  the  farm  and  the  sea-sand  vineyards  were 
cleared  off  and  the  silver  spoons  came  back  from  pawn. 
On  Saint  Isabel's  Day  both  Jos^  and  young  Crowberry 
were  assigned  cells  in  the  monastery ;  and  from  that 
morning  community  life  was  solidly  established  and 
the  Work  of  God  was  regularly  performed  in  choir.  At 
Christmas,  with  Antonio's  permission,  another  novice 
arrived  in  the  person  of  an  English  clergyman  who  had 
been  young  Crowberry's  closest  friend. 

Months  passed.  Twice  Antonio  received  ecclesiastical 
notables  at  the  abbey  and  twice  he  was  bidden  to  lisbon. 
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At  length  it  wm  found  poadble  to  form  a  small  cosmo- 
politan community  of  monks  from  Brazil,  Cpain, 
Bavaria,  and  Belgium.  As  the  sole  link  between 
Portugal's  old  and  new  Benedictine  life,  and  as  the 
saviour  of  the  abbey  for  his  Order,  every  one  looked 
towards  AntonJo  as  the  new  Abbot.  But  he  set  his  face 
like  a  flint  agaiust  the  plan. 

'  My  Lord,'  he  said  to  the  Nuncio,  who  had  been  ex- 
pressly charged  to  impart  to  him  the  blessing  of  Pio 
Nono  and  to  enquire  what  boon  Antonio  most  desired, 
•  ask  the  Holy  Father  to  intercede  with  those  who  would 
make  me  Abbot  against  my  will.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  I  have  dwelt  in  the  world,  buying  and  selling,  and 
I  am  not  fit  to  guide  the  simplest  monk  in  the  religious 
life.  Suffer  me  to  obey  my  Mastftr's  word.  I  hear  Him 
s»ying»  Vade,  reeumbe  in  novissimo  loco.' 

'Father  Antonio  stops  his  ears  too  soon,'  observed 
the  German  Abbot-Plresident  who  was  assisting  at  the 
interview.  *  In  the  same  verse  of  the  Gospel  he  will 
find  also  Amice,  ascende  mperius.  But  let  him  be  con- 
soled. The  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  and  of  his 
expulsion  from  the  house  he  has  saved,  is  drawing  near. 
On  that  day  let  him  say  his  first  Mass ;  and  after  he 
has  said  it,  let  all  things  be  set  in  order.' 
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VII 

Oh  the  day  of  his  first  Ifass  Antonio  rose  at  dawn  and 
olimbed  the  spiral  stairway  to  his  bench  on  the  roof  oi 
the  cloister.  A  cardinal,  three  bishops,  and  two  abbote 
were  sleeping  within  the  abbey  walls,  and  a  duke  and 
his  duchess  were  up  at  the  guest-house.  The  monk 
yearned  for  solitude  after  a  distracting  week,  and  the 
cell  was  too  narrow  for  his  expanding  and  aspiring 
soul. 

Muffled  in  a  warm  new  cloak  which  young  Crowberry 
had  forced  upon  him  in  Lisbon,  Antonio  bent  his  whole 
mind  and  soul  to  the  ineffably  sacred  and  glorious  Work 
which  lay  before  him.  At  last,  after  all  these  years  of 
dogged  battle,  he  had  won  the  fight.  At  last  the  dead 
Abbot's  prophecy  was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  and  he, 
Antonio,  was  about  to  break  the  most  holy  Body  and 
to  hold  up  in  the  great  chalice  the  most  precious  Blood. 

To  his  dismay  he  found  it  difficult  to  meditate  stead- 
fastly upon  God's  unspeakable  Gift.  Try  as  he  would, 
he  could  not  concentrate  an  undivided  mind  upon  the 
crowning  mystery  of  faith.  That  his  thoughts  should 
wander  a  little  on  the  morning  of  such  an  anniversary 
was  perhaps  natural ;  but  somehow  every  thought  led 
back  to  Isabel.  He  rebuked  himself  sharply,  and  forced 
his  mind  once  more  to  pious  thinkings.  He  called  to 
memory  the  holy  Francis  of  Assisi  who  died  a  deacon, 
and  the  holy  Benedict  who  died  a  layman.    If  these 
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Un  sidnt*.  who  .tood  so  high  wnong  »U  the  saint,  of 

^1.^"?^  ^^^'  ^  °*^«  P«««°»«d  to  offer  the 
^ly  Sacnfioe.  how  could  he,  Antonio,  who  had  Kved 
toes  thmtm  years  in  reKgion  and  more  than  forty  in 
tlie  world,  dare  to  say  this  Mass  ? 
JftBspite  his  efforts  to  dislodge  it,  the  thought  of  Isabel 
neittier  moved  nor  weakened.  Words  which  she  had 
jpokon  on  the  last  afternoon  at  the  cascade  rang  Uke 

S^^H^!f **  ^J"^;  ^  **"^^^  ^*h  andbitter- 
n«»8he  Ud  oned:  'I  will  come  back  I  You  will 
«raooeed.  You  will  regain  the  abbey.  You  will  fill  it 
with  monks.  But  remember.  I  wiU  come  back.  On 
the  ^y  of  your  triumph  I  wiU  be  there.  It  isn't  only 
you  Southern  people  who  love  revenge.  I  wiU  be  there 
i  will  c(.<me  back  1 

He  rose  from  the  bench  and  gazed  at  the  cahn  Atlantic 
ghttcnng  under  the  first  sunbeams.  But  he  could  not 
banish  the  echo  of  her  words.  Isabel  was  coming  back  I 
Not  for  revenge.  Ever  since  the  end  of  hiTsecond 
nov^  to  Samt  Isabel  he  had  rested  quietly  in  a  firm 
confidence  that  his  prayers  for  Isabel  Kaye-Templeman 
had  been  granted,  and  that  his  great  hope  had  been  f ul- 
nitoa.    She  was  coming  back,  not  in  hatred,  but  in 

.^^'''y.^^^J'^  ^^"y'  ^^  ^^'^^  How  could  she 
come  back  ?  How  could  she,  after  twenty  years,  find 
out  what  was  happening  in  a  comer  of  distant  Portugal  7 

iSfw^?^'*?^.'"'*^  °"**^^'-  Nevertheless  Antonio 
could  not  dnve  it  away.  He  descended  to  his  ceU,  but 
her  mvimble  pr^ce  seemed  to  fill  it ;  and  it  was  only 
m  ttie  chapel  that  he  firmly  regrasped  the  threads  of 
ms  inward  preparations  for  the  coming  Sacrifice. 
Eager  whisperings  in  the  nave  drove  him  back  to  his 
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oell.    Lay  folk  from  Ua  and  new  were  beginning  t< 
Arrive.-   All  of  them  had  risen  before  daybreak,  anc 
some  of  them  had  been  tramping  all  night.   Throughout 
the  oountry-flide  an  exaggerated  account  of  Ant<mio'f 
acts  and  sufferings  had  sustained  so  much  embdlish- 
maxt  that  he  was  abeady  bdng  venerated  as  a  saint  ol 
heroic  virtue.    Had  he  not,  simply  by  praying  in  the 
Navares  church,  caused  an  Enghi^  lord  to  spring  up, 
so  to  epeak,  out  of  the  earth  with  fifty  oontos  <A  reis, 
all  in  gold  ?    Had  he  not  cast  a  devil  out  of  the  shaggy, 
wiU-eyed  Jos4  ?    Had  he  not  withstood  the  rich  and 
beautiful  Margarida  7    Had  he  not  wrought  the  indis- 
putable miracle  of  changing  common  wine  into  cham- 
pagne simply  by  standi^  a  bottle  on  its  head  7    Had 
he  not  driven  away  from  the  azulejos  the  stiff  English- 
man with  the  icy,  golden-haired  daughter,  all  by  a 
supernatural  spell  of  holy  anger  ?    And,  to  crown  all, 
was  he  not  making  a  cardinal  and  three  bishops  to  grow 
where  never  more  than  one  bishop  had  grown  before  T 
A  Uttle  later  the  mere  sightseers  were  reinforced  by 
files  of  devouter  worshippers  whose  Christian  souls  had 
glowed  and  burned  at  the  tale  of  Antonio's  faithfulness ; 
«nd,  by  degrees,  the  reverential  expectancy  of  these 
more  earnest  spirits  hushed  all  unseemly  shufOings  and 
whisperings.     According  to  Portuguese  custom  there 
were  no  seats,  and  everybody  knelt  on  the  floor.  As  the 
nave  became  more  crowded  the  strange  silence  became 
deeper.    It  was  broken  at  last  by  the  unrestrained  sob- 
bing of  the  widow  Joanna  Quintella,  who  was  suddenly 
filled  with  bitter  remorse  for  having  fastened  upon 
Antonio   his   nickname  of   'the  abbey  miser.'     Her 
example  was  too  much  for  the  weaker  wills,  and  one 
after  another  joined  her  in  weeping. 
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offldal  had  stipukted  that  they  should  not  be  expected 
to  nukke  »  oeremonioua  entrance  or  to  bear  thenSelves 
with  any  appearance  of  defiance  toward,  the  obsoleecent 
JiW8  against  the  Orders.    They  seated  themselvee  with- 

rj*"^**?^f  ^."^  ^^^  ^*'«  o^ly  distinguWied 
from  the  stolk  of  the  monks  by  thin  oushioSrimd 
jmeetors  staffed  with  straw.  There,  with  bowed  heads, 
^prayed  not  onty  for  Antonio  and  for  the  restored 

tte  fMvour  with  which  each  one  of  them  had  said  his 
nrst  Mass  long  years  before. 

On  tiie  stroke  of  ten  the  sacred  ministers  emened 
from  the  saonsty.  As  his  assistant  priest  Antonio  was 
^^S^*!**^  **"®  ***  ***«  °«^  community,  a  younir 
Bonediotme  from  Brazil.  A  Franciscan  from  a  restored 
hoa«)  m  Entre  ICnho  e  Douro  was  deacoa,  and  the  sS 
djaoon  was  the  village  cura.   The  servers  were  Jos*  and 

fj^^^W^'^T'u^*  **'  ^^^  °^  lay-brethren,  who  had 
amved  the  mght  before  from  Evora. 

As  Antonio  appeared  a  murmur  of  awe  escaped  from 
the  mtent  crowd  m  the  nave.  The  monk  had  recovered 
tos  power  of  concentration,  and  his  face  was  not  like 
the  face  of  a  mortel  man.  But  he  moved  forward,  all 
unconscious  that  the  people  were  not  pleading  with  God 
for  meroy  upon  him  as  a  poor  and  presumptuous  sinner, 
.li*'  *  *  "J^J  ^  ^^  ««»«t«ary  the  acolytes  had 
ajmost  to  push  through  the  people;  and  at  one  point 
the  procession  was  brought  to  a  momentary  halt.  ]S. 
Btantly  a  handsome  woman,  whom  Antonio  remembered 

lZi\^"  l^^t^""'  '^^'»«'«  ^^'  ^«ld  uH 
putded  big-eyed  child  and  said,  in  eager  tones  loud 
enough  for  the  monk  to  hear : 
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'  Look,  Uttle  one.  k>ok  t   It  it  •  Mint  that  i»  rawing 
by  I' 

At  the  same  moment  »  rough  young  fanner  bent 
forward  and  clumsily  kissed  the  hem  of  Antonio's 
ohasuble.  The  monk  recoiled  and  ahnost  let  the  saored 
▼esseb  fall.  The  man's  touch  and  the  woman's  words 
had  cut  him  like  knives.  A  saint  I  He,  Antonio,  bhe 
hard,  the  proud,  a  saint !  All  the  selfishnese  of  his  'ife 
rose  up  before  him.  His  long  ookinees  to  Jos4 ;  his 
persistent  aloofness  from  the  life  of  the  village  which 
he  ought  to  hftve  shared  and  npHfted ;  his  whipping 
and  driving  of  Isabel  with  whips  of  rebuke  and  aigu- 
meot  when  he  ought  to  have  led  her  with  sicken  cords 
of  Bjrmpathy ;  his  repeated  refusals  of  oh  when  a 
little  more  fasting  and  a  little  more  htbonr  juU  h»ve 
Miftbled  him  to  feed  the  hungry  ;  his  self-esteem ;  his 
want  oi  meekness  under  opposition  and  insult— these, 
all  these,  were  the  solid  facts  of  his  Hfe,  standing  up  as 
gaunt  and  huge  as  monstrous  rocks  with  only  oiw  poor 
shrunken  runnel  of  love  trickling  down  between.  A 
saint  I  If  the  saored  vestments  had  not  been  hanging 
from  his  shoulders  he  would  have  cried,  *No,  good 
people,  no  I  Pray  for  me.  I  am  the  pooreut  sinner  of 
you  all.' 

The  crucifer  cleared  a  passage  through  the  kneeling, 
murmuring,  weeping  people,  and  the  procession  moved 
on,  picking  a  way  among  the  broad-brimmed  hats  and 
waUets  of  provisions  which  lay  on  the  pavement.  After 
making  five  or  six  yards  of  progress  it  came  to  a  halt 
again.  His  pious  preoccupation  could  not  wholly  blind 
Antonio's  eyes  to  the  picturesqueness  of  ihe  sight.  The 
many-cobured  kerchiefs  of  the  women,  the  rich  olive 
skins  and  glossy  black  hsAr  <A  the  ohildr^i,  and  the 
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bright  waiftbandi  of  the  men  ww»  iMde  ten  timet  moi. 
SKTk!:^  the  oooI.  monotonou.  U^^ZSl^ 
W«^-white  «mlejo..  Here  wd  the«Tl^t  3 
^h«d.  in  dieepddn..  knelt  with  their  lonf  .UrS 
ri«tog  up  Hke  ^peaw  •bore  the  he.''^  ol  „  ^  ^ 
ortlureef«.»ovedUu^dIy.lik  #§o^  ^! 
*°«?»bree«..  Straight  W  ^iSX  33t 
monh,  and  the  purple  prelate.,™.  *^JEr1^ 
the  Virgin  and  her  Child  entlp^      «^  •"«.  #ltli 

itomeB  of  fix  tall  candbi,  set  in 
gold. 

^  tile  prooesdon  resumed  its  i 
was  suddenly  seised  by  a  sight 
stumble.   Close  to  the  wall,  be«__  _ 
knelt  I«nbel.   Her  form  was  enf^siopei  «  m  e, 
fin«  du.         V  of  silver-grey,  aad  a  biMk  h^ 

blew  that  It  was  she.   The  ohem^  m  ti«  Jl^bir^ 

ouriy,  as  if  they  found  in  her  ^methmg  mmxi  from 
e««monohiy.  Her  gase  was  fixed  ^  fXT 
A^^^  ^  self-control  by  a  .1^  CXt 
Antomo  advanced  to  the  sanctuaiy  mdL  TthT^' 
obei«mces.  Then  he  knelt  down  befow  ^^  Jl^T  ^ 
one  wonder.^  that  his  silen-  prayer  Z  ^T^r  w^ 
henot  a  saint  and  was  not  this  his  firstlLs  ?  ^ 
«W  was  profound  from  one  end  of  the  chapel  tr^^^ 

th^L^?T!f  J*?^*"  ^"^  °«*  ^^^  ^  onlookers 
ti^t.   Isabel  had  come  back ;  and.  according  to^ 

SrtS'/*  7"  "^'^""y  to  f«e  the  fact  sqSehr  to 

^^h^'^^w^"^^""-     ^0'neari;^ty 
years  he  had  cherished  one  great  hope  concerning  hi 
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oaitt  it  hMl  beooBM  ft  ImIM  .  For  oMily  IWMity  jMn 
h»  hftd  giTen  tiuualu  to  Sftiat  Isftbel  for  bar  mirftouloui 
intoroMrion.  Bnt  it  was  poMiUe  thftt,  for  neftriy 
twenty  jtmn,  he  hftd  been  hugging  ft  deliuion. 

*  On  the  dfty  of  your  triumph  I  will  be  there.*  So 
■he  hftd  qwken  ;  end  she  wee  keeping  her  word.  *  It 
in*t  only  you  Southmm  people  irho  loVe  revenge.*  So 
■he  hftd  stormed  on ;  end  perhftpa  it  wfti  for  rerenge 
thftt  ehe  wfts  oome.  With  ft  ddnoing  of  heftrt  Ant(mio 
■uddenty  remembered  reeding  in  the  Vilk  Bnmoft  pftper 
ft  aordid  story  of  ft  pftsdonftte  wonum  in  SioUty  who  had 
murdered  ft  ▼<  uous  young  priest  on  the  step^  oi  the 
ftltftr.  He  remembered  ftlso  young  Growberry*s  ftocount 
of  Um  throwing  of  ft  bomb  ftt  the  new  Emperw  Nftpoleon 
inPftris.  So  fftrfts  he  knew,  such  deeds  were  un-Enighsh; 
and,  ftlthough  Isftbel  wfts  imperious,  he  oould  not  credit 
her  with  e  smouklering  Lfttin  vindiotiyeness  leeping  up 
into  ft  fiery  blese  of  showy  crime.  Tet,  ftfter  ftU,  he 
knew  so  little  of  women,  so  little  of  the  new  hysteria 
which  men  tokl  him  was  rife  in  the  workl. 

Whftt  ought  he  to  do  r  For  himself  and  for  hii  own 
life  he  did  not  cue.  His  work  was  done ;  ftnd  if  God 
willed  that  he  shoukl  edd  the  poor  offering  of  his  own 
blood  to  the  infinite  worth  of  the  immftoulftte  Host,  he 
was  ready  to  pour  it  forth.  But  what  if  there  should  be 
scandal,  or,  worse  still,  sacrilege?  Or  what  if  some 
desperate  deed  should  wreak  pain  or  death  upon  the 
innocent  people  T  Ought  he  to  rise  from  his  knees,  and 
to  implore  the  prektes  to  grant  him  immediate  audioice 
in  a  place  apurt  7  With  the  whole  might  ci  his  soul  he 
besought  Saint  Isabel  to  intercede  for  him  and  to  shew 
him  God's  will. 

A  child  in  the  nave  let  fall  a  rosary  oi  copper  beads. 
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a!  ?*•"!?•  !f  ***•  "•**^  ~  **»••*«»•  Antonio  n».  op. 

^ti^^l^^  "•  "«»«*«»«»  WM  .0  terrible  that 

"Jjltart  «n  i^f.in.t  the  eternal  holine-  and  majeety 
•ndlore.  Even  in  the  nave,  whew  it  wa.  impoJriS 
to  h«tr  Antonio',  voice  or  to  aee  hi.  face,  the  pojp^ 
^  monk'.  Conflt«,r  made  iteelf  felt.  likeri^ooS 
bo^  before  a  wind,  the  moet  hardened  and  ZJ!i 
bant  lower  wd  yearned  forward  in  an  angnirii  of  con- 
tntioo  for  foigotten  una;    and  when  Antonio  r^ 

m«««oiMm  the  whole  chapel  nepind  one  great  ugh.  a. 

ot^t  condeianod  to  death.    At  the  Gloria^Thearf 
•0^  up  hke  bird,  to  hymn  the  good  God  in  the 

F~oh.  He  recited  for  a  text  the  wordTof  LMua. 
2^  aquUoni,  Da,  et  austro,  Ndi  prohibtrt.     Afft^ 

n«*  I^ J*^»  .  **"*  "*"^'  ^*^*'  *"<*  *o  «»«  «>«*»».  Hold 
^yt'  ^™«  "?y  «>«»»  fro°»  ftf«  and  my  daughter, 
from  «ie  end.  of  the  earth."  Hi.  magniloquent  exor- 
ium  was  worthy  of  the  bidiop'.  repuSna.  the  meet 
jU,qu«t  preacher  in  the  Penin.ula.^  J.  .i.t.ly  l^^^ 

Sf  J^  .  ^7  ^5  V**'***  *"**  «»"**»  *««i  indeed  given 
tti«r  wn.  to  rebmld  the  Bencdictine^Order  in  PortWl. 
Hat,  at  auoh  a  moment,  hi.  eloquence  jarred.    He  hLi- 
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Bdf  was  the  first  to  become  convinced  of  its  ^^- 
ance;  and,  suddenly  changing  the  key.  he  humbly 
asked  the  prayers  of  aU  on  Antonio's  behalf  and  went 

back  to  his  place.  ,..11 

The  Creed,  which  young  Crowberry  and  his  clenca 
friend  had  been  brought  up  to  regard  as  a  penitential 
chain  dragging  at  the  human  intellect,  was  sung  more 
triumphantly  than  a  battle-song  or  a  national  «n^m, 
with  aU  the  eagerness  of  enthusiastic  faith.  When 
Antonio  turned  and  said  Orate,  fratres,  even  the  sight- 
seers prayed. 

At  last  Antonio  began  the  Canon.    At  the  commemo- 

ration  of  the  Uving,  Isabel  was  the  chief  hxudm  of  his 
prayer.    Having  prayed  for  her,  he  thrust  her  from  his 
mind  and  pressed  on  to  the  supreme  moment  of  the 
Consecration.    Spreading  his  hands  over  tiie  oblation, 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ivory  figure  of  the  Crucified. 
Afl  he  gazed,  scales  feU  from  his  eyes.    He  saw,  as  he 
had  never  seen  before,  the  everlasting  sacrifice  which 
lay  behind  and  around  the  cross  of  Calvary.    He  saw 
behind  the  Victim  who  hung  dying  for  three  hours  on 
the  first  Good  Friday,  the  Agnus  qui  oceisua  est  ab  ongtm 
mundi,  '  The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.'    He  saw  the  Sacerdos  in  oetumum,  '  the  Priest 
for  ever,'  semper  vivens  ad  interpeUavdum  pro  no6w, 
♦  ever  Uving  to  make  intercession  for  us.'    He  under- 
stood that  the  unutterable  miracle  of  which  he,  Antomo, 
was  about  to  become  the  instrument  was  not  a  stroke 
of  strange  magic,  but  a  gracious  overfiow  of  that  ever- 
lasting intercession.    From  books  he  had  known  these 
things  with  his  mind  :  but  now  he  knew  them  with  hw 
whole  soul.    His  priestly  instrumentality,  like  the  rod 
of  Mosee,  was  about  to  strike  the  Rock  ;  but  the  bright 
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streun  waiting  to  gash  forth  was  the  everlastiiig  lore 
of  the  Redeems,  flowing  onward  in  its  hdness  whether 
Haas  was  said  or  not.  Tet  the  children  of  Israel  had 
died  of  thirst  had  not  Moses  raised  his  rod  ;  and  it  was 
through  him,  Antonio,  a  weak  and  unworthy  priest  on 
ewth,  that  men  were  about  to  reoeive  the  supreme 
bounty  of  the  Pontifex  qui  eonaedU  in  dextera  »eii» 
magni*udini9  in  ecdis,  '  the  High  Priest  who  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in  heaven.* 

When  he  elevated  the  sacred  Host,  Cypriano  was 
ready  to  ring  the  sacring  bells ;  but  awe  stayed  his 
hand.  From  the  cardinal  in  his  purple  down  to  the 
poorest  hind  in  his  sheepskin,  all  adored  the  Qod  of  God 
and  Light  of  light.  Every  heart  cried,  Vcrbum  earo 
factum  est :  '  The  Word  is  made  flesh  and  is  dwelling 
among  us,  and  we  are  beholding  His  glory.*^ 

Antonio  pronounced  the  words  SimUi  modo  and  took 
the  cup.  At  last  Qod  was  fulfilling  the  old  Abbot's 
prophecy :  '  I  see  Antonio  standing  before  the  high 
altar.  I  see  him  holding  up  our  great  chaHce.  I  see 
him  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  us  all.'  He  raised 
the  great  chalice,  with  the  blood-red  rubies,  which  Jos6 
had  saved  from  the  Viscount.  Once  again  Cypriano 
tried  to  ring  the  sacring  bell ;  once  again  the  general 
awe  restrained  him.  In  deepest  reverence  all  adored 
the  precious  Blood.  Then  burst  forth  the  thankful  cry 
Benedictus :  *  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.' 

Very  solemnly  and  intently  Antonio  made  the  me- 
mento of  the  dead,  especially  of  the  dead  Abbot  and 
the  fathers  and  brethren  of  the  old  community.  He 
had  said  the  Pater  Noster  thousands  and  thousands  of 
times  before  ;  but  as  he  stood  b^ore  the  altar  every  one 
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of  its  petitions  ascended  from  his  lips  without  a  trace 
of  formalism  or  stalenees.  And  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  receive  the  celestial  Bread,  his  Domine,  non  mm 
dignuB :  *  Lord,  I  »m  not  worthy  that  Thou  shouldst 
enter  under  my  roof,'  was  not  merely  a  devout  reading 
of  seemly  words  from  the  printed  missal ;  it  was  an 
uttering  forth  of  his  inmost  souL 

The  sacrifice  was  consummated.  He  took  the  ablu- 
tions and  covered  the  chalice.  When  the  deacon  had 
sung  lie,  misaa  est,  men  and  women  who  had  never  tried 
to  sing  the  response  before  joined  the  ^hoir  of  monks 
in  thundering  out  a  mighty  Deo  gnUiaa.  Then  the 
prelates  knelt  to  receive  Antonio's  blessing.  The  lordly 
cardinal  was  tb9  first  to  kneel.  He  knelt  at.  J  he  were 
the  meanest  altar-boy  rather  than  a  Prince  of  Holy 
Roman  CJhurch,  and  all  the  others  made  haste  to  follow 
his  example.    The  monk,  in  deepest  humility,  blessed 

the  people. 

Antonio's  thanksgiving  was  less  prolonged  than  his 
brethren  expected.  But  when  they  crowded  round  to 
escort  him  to  the  place  of  honour  in  the  refectory  he 
begged  most  earnestly  that  the  meal  might  proceed 
witliout  him.  To  the  fervid  protests  of  the  -cardinal 
and  the  foreign  abbots  he  responded  that  from  the 
morrow  onwards  he  would  re-enter  the  path  of  unques- 
tioning obedi«ioe ;  but,  for  the  remainder  of  this  one 
day  he  humbly  sought  leave  to  go  and  come  as  might 
seem  him  good. 

As  soon  as  he  had  wrung  out  a  reluctant  consent 
Antonio  slowly  crossed  the  cloister  garden.  Two  or 
three  of  the  new  monks  sprang  forward  to  attend  him ; 
but  he  waved  them  aside  and  went  on,  with  slow  steps 
and  bent  head.    A  bell  clanged,  and  they  melted  away. 
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He  quiokened  his  pace  until  he  gained  the  door  with 
the  secret  lock ;  and,  before  the  echoes  of  the  bell  had 
ceased  humming  in  the  still  air,  he  was  standing  on  the 
causeway  outside  the  cloister. 

Not  since  the  night  of  the  thunderstorm  had  he 
walked  along  those  moss-grown  slabs.  At  the  end  of 
the  causeway,  where  he  had  lifted  Isabel  upon  his 
shoulder,  he  hesitated  a  short  moment,  llien  he 
stepped  down  and  followed  a  woodland  path  until  the 
soft  thunder  of  the  cascade  boomed  upon  his  ear.  The 
earth  under  his  tread  was  sweet  and  bright  with 
thousands  of  May  flowers,  and  the  May  birds  sang  as 
they  had  sung  on  the  May  morning  of  Sebastian's  last 
Mass. 

Not  for  twenty  years  had  Antonio  set  foot  within  a 
furlong  of  the  stepping-stones.  But  Jos^  had  obeyed  his 
orders  to  the  letter.  A  few  gaps  in  the  trees  had  been 
filled  up,  but  otherwise  nothii^  was  changed.  As  he 
climbed  the  path  the  dull  pounding  of  the  tumbling 
water  drowned  the  crooning  of  the  stream  at  his  feet, 
and  at  last  he  caught  the  silvery  flash  of  the  cascade 
through  the  trees,  like  a  great  fish  struggling  in  a  basket 
of  reeds.  And  the  flash  of  the  cascade  was  Uy^t  all 
Antonio  saw.  He  saw  as  well  a  fine  silver-grey  cloak 
thrown  down  on  a  flat  boulder  ;  and,  standing  beside  it, 
a  nun  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation. 
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'  I  KNSW  that  you  would  oome,*  said  Isabel  quietly  as 
Antonio  emerged  from  the  bushes. 

'  I  knew  I  should  find  you  here,'  Antonio  answered, 
more  quietly  still. 

It  seemed  no  more  than  a  few  feverish  months  since 
their  parting.  The  boulder,  the  steppingHstones,  the 
pool,  the  cascade,  the  rapids,  the  palms,  the  mimosas, 
the  tree-ferns,  the  cypresses — all  seemed  unchanged. 
He  raised  his  eyes  and  gazed  steadily  at  Isabel.  Time 
had  not  filched  away  her  loveliness.  Indeed,  the  nun's 
head-dress  served  even  better  than  the  golden  ringlets 
of  old  to  frame  her  beautiful  features  and  to  heighten 
both  the  blueness  of  her  eves  and  the  whiteness  of  her 
brow.  lake  her  father  before  her,  she  held  herself  as 
erect  in  middle-age  as  in  youth.  If  some  of  the  girlish 
bloom  had  gone,  the  loss  was  more  than  made  good  by 
new  charms  of  womanly  tenderness  und  CSiristian 
peacefulness. 

*  You  see  I  have  kept  my  word,*  she  said,  speaking 
easily  and  quite  naturally.  '  On  the  day  we  parted, 
did  I  not  say  that  I  would  come  back  7  I  have 
come.' 

'  Yes,'  echoed  Antonio,  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  '  You 
have  come.' 

'  When  you  saw  me,'  she  added,  with  a  cmile,  '  per- 
haps you  thought  I  had  come  to  shoot  you  or  to  stab 
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you ;  or  to  set  the  ohapel  on  fire,  biahopa  and  abbott 
and  aU.' 

Not  for  a  moment  had  he  lowered  his  gaze  from  her 
face.  Merely  to  behold  her  again  and  to  hear  her  voice, 
whatever  her  words  might  be,  was  happiness  enough. 
The  accord  between  them  was  so  perfect  that  there  was 
no  need  for  questions,  answers,  news,  explanations, 
reminiscMioee,  plans,  greetings,  farewells.  But  she  was 
waiting  for  him  to  speak ;  and  at  last,  in  the  same 
dreamy  tone  as  before,  he  pointed  to  her  nun's  dress 
and  said: 

*This  wonderful  thing  came  to  pass,  did  it  not,  on 
the  eighth  of  July,  twenty  months  after  you  wenv 
away  ?  That  day  was  the  feast  of  Saint  Isabel  of 
Portugal.  It  was  also  the  last  day  of  a  novena  I  had 
been  m«^l»'pg  to  this  very  end.  On  that  day,  as  I  sat  in 
the  ohapel,  I  heard  women's  voices,  far-off  and  sweet, 
chanting  the  Divine  Office ;  and  I  knew  that  this 
miracle  had  come  to  pass.' 

*You  were  not  mistaken,'  she  said,  in  low  tones. 
*I  awoke  to  my  vocation  on  the  eighth  of  July,  the 
year  but  one  after  I  left  this  place.' 

llGnutes  passed  before  either  of  them  spoke  again. 
Not  that  time  and  distance  had  been  able  to  estrange 
them.  They  were  one  in  heart  and  mind  as  they  had 
never  been  before.  But  Isabel's  mood  had  swiftly  be- 
come attuned  to  Antonio's.  It  was  enough  to  be  at  his 
side  on  their  old  battle-field  and  to  know  how  perfect 
was  their  peace.  For  a  long  while  they  stood  speechless 
with  the  great  light  of  the  Atlantic  sparkling  before 
their  eyes  and  vhe  great  music  of  the  cascade  resound- 
ing in  their  ears.  Antonio  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 
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'  HappineM  is  not  the  principal  thing,'  he  said,  still 
gazing  at  the  sea.  *  But  I  shouM  like  to  know  that  you 
are  happy.' 

'  I  am  happy,'  she  answered  in  a  firm  voice.  '  En- 
tirely happy.' 

'  For  that,'  he  said  simply,  *  I  thank  Qod.' 

Another  silence  followed,  longer  than  the  other.  At 
last  she  said : 

'  You  are  v^eary.  Yon  must  dt  down.  Our  time  to- 
gclLer  is  very  short,  so  let  me  say  what  I  ought  to  say.' 

They  sat  down  on  the  boulder. 

'  That  afternoon  you  sent  me  away,'  she  began,  '  I 
went  home  with  hatred  and  vengeance  in  my  heart.  I 
hated  you  and  I  hated  God.  I  did  not  sleep  ;  but,  until 
dawn,  neither  did  I  shed  a  single  tear.  My  hatred  was 
like  a  terrible  joy.  It  filled  me  so  full  that  it  left  no 
room  for  grief.  But  when  the  sun  shone  upon  my 
white  roses  and  all  the  birds  began  to  sing,  my  hatred 
snapped  like  a  dry  reed,  and  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed 
and  wept  until  I  thought  I  should  die. 

'  Gradually  hope  returned.  I  knew  that  you  loved 
me ;  and  I  told  myself  that  you  would  come  to  the 
cascade  and  that  you  would  fall  on  your  knees  and  im- 
plore my  pardon.  I  even  decided  what  I  would  wear, 
and  I  chose  out  a  turquoise-blue  ribbon  for  my  hair 
because  I  thought  you  had  admired  it. 

*  Happily  I  had  some  pride  left.  I  didn't  go  to  the 
cascade.  But  I  bound  my  hair  with  the  turquoise-blue 
ribbon  all  the  same,  and  waited  for  you  to  come  tc  the 
house. 

'  You  know  you  never  came.  Instead,  your  man  Jos6 
appeared.  I  heard  chaff  flying  backwards  and  forwards 
between  himself  and  the  servants.  Fisher  repeated  some 
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of  it  to  me ;  and  I  learned  that  you  had  started  at  sun- 
rue  on  a  long  day's  journey. 

*  That  was  the  last  unendurable  blow.  Tou  had  run 
away  lest  I  should  summon  you  again  to  the  cascade, 
or  burst  into  your  farm,  or  do  some  other  shameless 
thing.  It  stung  me  to  the  quick.  I  became  in  a  single 
moment  as  hard  and  cold  as  iron  in  a  frost,  and  as  bitter 
as  poison.  I  pictured  you  coming  up  the  next  morning 
to  say  a  ceremonious  Good-bye— coming  up  all  col  and 
self-possessed  and  hateful.  It  was  too  much.  I  ^ecided 
to  join  my  father  at  once.  I  enforced  my  will  like  a 
tyrant ;  and,  before  you  came  back,  we  were  gone.' 

She  paused.  Antonio's  human  heart  was  breaking  to 
tell  her  how  he  had  passed  that  night  kneeling  on  the 
floor  beside  her  bed.  But  he  held  his  peace ;  and  Isabel 
went  on : 

*In  one  point  you  did  me  immediate  good.  I  put 
down  my  foot  boldly,  and  insisted  that  we  should  leave 
Portugal  at  once.  As  soon  as  we  landed  in  England  I 
sent  Mrs.  Baxter  away.  But  I  grew  more  hard  and 
bitter  every  day.  At  last,  partly  from  distraction, 
partly  out  of  prudence,  I  mastered  enough  of  business 
to  go  through  my  own  and  my  father's  affairs.  One 
evening  I  made  a  cruel  discovery.  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  five  hundred  pounds  ;  but  it  overwhelmed  me.  I 
found  that  this  abbey  had  never  been  in  any  sense 
mine.  From  my  father  I  found  out  his  pHji  concerning 
the  azulejos ;  and  from  old  Mr.  Crowberry  I  found  that 
you  knew  how  things  stood  all  along.  Then  I  remem- 
bered some  of  my  words  to  you,  and  my  frozen  heart 
melted  at  the  sudden  knowledge  of  your  chivalry. 
Even  when  I  threatened  to  bum  the  abbey  down  yon 
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It  pnuled  Antonio  th*t  iLe  •houkl  make  to  much  of 
80  little. 

'Not  ohiYftlry,'  he  protested  quietly.  'How  else 
cooUl  I  have  behaved?  Leave  it.  Gome,  tell  me, 
Isabel,  what  first  drew  you  to  the  reUgious  life.' 

'  I  am  telling  you  as  fast  as  I  can,'  she  retorted,  with 
all  the  old  quickness  and  spirit.  '  From  that  day  I  ceased 
to  glower  at  the  memory  of  you  in  sullen  Late.  I  began 
to  be  almost  impersonally  interested  in  your  conduct, 
your  ideals,  your  character.  The  theme  engrossed  me 
all  day  bng.  I  recalled  everything  you  hpd  told  me  of 
the  years  before  we  met.  I  lived  again  through  every 
moment  of  the  fortnight  we  were  together.  And  it  be- 
came plainer  and  plainer  that  I  coidd  only  explain  you 
in  one  way.  You  were  too  healthy,  too  clear-eyed,  too 
much  of  a  man  to  be  a  fanatic  ;  yet  you  were  breathing 
your  evr-y  breath  under  the  sway  of  a  supernatural 
idea.  Against  my  will  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
idea  must  be  true.' 

She  paused  again,  weighing  her  words.  Then  she 
added : 

*  Of  course,  I  knew  that  men  have  seemed  to  do 
wonderful  things  under  the  sway  of  ideas  that  are  only 
delusions.  Your  idea  was  not  a  delusion.  No  man  can 
get  out  of  a  delusion  one  atom  more  than  he  has  put 
into  it ;  but  I  saw  that  the  idea — 1  Jiean,  the  super- 
natural reaUty — which  dominated  your  cool  brain  was 
a  reaUty  from  which  you  drew  a  mysterious  something 
— a  something  quite  beyond  your  own  self,  quite  beyond 
your  own  nature.  I  had  felt  it,  time  after  time,  in  your 
presmce.  It  was  not  an  illusion.  It  was  there,  indis- 
putably there. 

'  What  could  this  something  be  ?    I  strove  to  square 
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it  with  a  doien  theories  in  torn,  and  I  gave  it  twenty 
names ;  but  nut  one  would  fit.  At  last  it  oooumd  to 
me  that,  after  all,  your  own  account  of  it  might  be  true. 
Antonio  .  .  .  you  can  hardly  understand.  In  England 
faith  is  weak.  There  we  have  nearly  all  been  taught 
the  greater  Christian  verities ;  yet  it  smote  me  like  a 
thunderbolt  from  heaven  when  I  suddenly  explained 
your  life  on  the  theory  that  the  whole  Christian  gospel 
is  truer  than  the  stars.  At  the  most  I  had  believed  that 
its  truths  had  been  realities  in  Palestine  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  that  the  devout  memory  of  them 
helped  us  and  ennobled  us  to-day,  like  a  stirring  tale 
that  is  told.  But,  in  one  overwhelming  revelation,  I 
saw  it  as  the  eternal  life  of  men.  I  can't  find  words.  I 
saw  it  as  something  more  vital  than  the  air,  something 
nearer  to  us  than  our  own  selves.  I  saw  it  as  an  un- 
quenchable light,  with  the  sun  blinking  in  it  Uke  a 
farthing  candle  at  noonday.  And  I  saw  your  life, 
Antonio,  reflecting  that  light  and  burning  in  the  midst 
of  it  like  a  gem.' 

He  bent  his  head  as  if  in  pain  ;  but  she  finished  her 
speech. 

•  Yes,  I  understood  your  life  at  last,'  she  said  very 
softly.  '  It  was  the  t^Ua  abscondita  cum  Christo  in  Deo, 
"  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  ' 

'  God  knows,'  he  rejoined  solemnly,  '  that  I  am  not 
aping  humility  when  I  say  that  my  Hfe  has  been  wilful 
and  sinful  and  proud.  Speak  of  such  a  life  no  more, 
I  entreat.  Speak  of  yourself.  Tell  me  how  you  became 
a  nun.' 

'  As  soon  as  I  had  accounted  for  your  life,*  said  Isabel, 
'  I  was  faced  by  a  still  harder  riddle.  How  was  I  to 
account  for  my  own  life ;  and,  especially,  for  the  way 
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my  life  had  become  intertangled  with  jonn  ?  At  the 
fint  glance  I  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  aorofla  your 
path  merely  to  try  you.  I  seemed  to  be  merely  a  tingle 
rung  in  your  ladder  to  perfection.  But,  to  be  candid, 
I  was  not  humble  enough  to  rest  satisfied  with  that. 
Surely  I  had  some  rdle  of  my  own.  To  be  simply  another 
person's  trial,  another  person's  spring-board  to  heaven, 
was  not  enough  for  a  whole  life. 

'Throughout  one  black  week  my  new-found  faith 
suffered  an  almost  total  eoUpee.  I  rebelled  in  loathing 
against  God  for  sacrificing  me  in  the  cause  of  your 
monkish  perfection.  Why  should  He  have  chosen  me 
for  so  dreadful  a  work  instead  of  some  woman  who  had 
had  her  share  of  happiness  ?  His  cruelty  seemed 
devilish. 

'My  doubts  grew  until  they  broke  of  their  own 
weight.  One  day,  soon  after  my  poor  father  died,  I  had 
been  bitterly  recalling  what  seemed  to  be  the  cruellest 
fact  of  all — the  fact  that,  for  four  years  before  I  saw 
your  face,  I  had  Uved  in  the  supernatural  persuasion 
that  you  were  my  destiny  and  that  your  life  needed 
mine.  Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  me  that  a  man  and  a 
woman  may  be  predestined  to  commingle  their  lives  on 
some  basis  other  than  conventional  love  and  marriage. 
I  knew  that  my  love  for  you  was  not  such  love  as  I 
saw  among  the  lovers  and  the  married  people  around 
me ;  and  that  from  ordinary  marriage  I  had  always 
recoiled. 

'  It  was  on  the  strand  of  a  beautiful  English  bay,  with 
white  cliffs  running  out  miles  into  the  blue  water,  that 
I  worked  out  this  new  thought  to  the  logical  end.  It 
was  the  eighth  of  July.  At  about  eleven  in  the  morning 
I  held  the  key  in  my  hand.    Antimio,  I  did  not  love  you 
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bM ;  but  my  new  faith  raahed  baok  »  milUonfold  tad 
I  loved  God  so  much  more  that  »t  last  I  saw  my  tove 
for  you  in  its  true  light.  I  saw  it  aa  the  meana  to  an 
end.  I  saw  that  you  had  been  sent  to  me,  as  Saint 
Philip  was  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  Queen  Candaoe,  to 
make  me  a  Christian.  You,  a  monk,  were  raised  up  to 
make  me  a  nun. 

'  I  saw  much  more.  I  saw  that,  for  years  and  years, 
I  had  been  fighting  for  happy  human  relationships.  I, 
for  whom  God's  love  had  reserved  this  richer  bliss,  had 
cried  out,  year  after  year,  for  a  father,  a  mother,  a 
•ister,  a  brother,  a  friend.  My  bitterest  cry,  Antonio, 
bad  been  for  you ;  but  God  knows  that  I  had  cried  out 
for  you  less  as  a  husband  than  as  a  comrade  and  a  most 
dear  friend.  On  that  July  morning  I  saw  why  our  Lord 
had  refused  me  the  lower  good  to  grant  me  the  higher, 
and  how  He  had  sorely  wounded  me  that  His  balm 
might  more  sweetly  heal  me.' 

Isabel  ceased.  Her  long  speech  had  been  growing 
less  and  less  easy  until  she  could  not  utter  another  word. 
The  nun  thought  that  the  cause  was  in  herself.  Why 
had  she  not  confined  herself  to  reciting  the  precise  words 
with  which  she  had  come  prepared  ?  Or  why  had  she 
not  taken  the  still  better  course  of  throwing  all  her 
preparation  to  the  winds  and  of  pouring  out  her  heart 
to  Antonio  in  whatever  words  might  come  T  Why  had 
she  muddled  fragments  of  a  set  speech  with  a  nervous 
impromptu  7 

She  did  not  know  that  the  cause  of  her  failure  was  in 
the  listener.  Although  her  story  told  Antonio  that  his 
dearest  prayer  had  been  superabundantly  answered,  the 
okl  wound  in  his  heart  was  bleeding  afresh.  For  half  a 
moment,  with  an  exquisite  spiritual  jealousy  which  was 
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beyond  hii  wiU,  he  wm  }e»loiii  of  hit  Lord.  Throogh- 
OQi  the  long  yean  of  his  growing  love  of  God  hie  duuite 
love  of  Isabel  had  never  died  ;  and  he  oonld  not  bear 
the  thought  that  perhaps  this  love  was  no  longer  re- 
quited. He  tried  to  speak ;  but  his  tongue  was  tied. 
Antonio's  heart  sank.  What  was  this  mystery  ?  How 
was  it  that  their  accord  was  broken  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  should  have  been  most  perfect  7 

When  the  pause  had  become  intolerable  Isabel  ended 
it.  She  began  speaking  quickly  and  nervously.  The 
forced  lightness  of  her  tones  contrasted  almost  painfully 
with  her  grave  earnestness  of  a  few  minutes  before. 

'  Your  question  is  answered/  she  said.  *  I  have  told 
you  how  I  became  a  nun.  I  did  not  rush  into  a  con- 
vent, like  a  damsel  of  romance,  out  of  chagrin  at  a 
disappointment  in  love.  My  disappointment,  if  we  may 
use  the  word,  was  only  the  means  of  opening  my  eyes 
to  a  vocation  as  real  as  your  own.' 

Only  I  Antonio  could  see  thai  their  wonderful  love 
had  accomplished  all  she  said.  But  was  it  only  that, 
and  nothing  more  7  Again  he  strove  to  speak ;  again 
he  failed ;  and  again  it  was  Isabel  who  ended  the 
pause. 

'  *  For  three  or  four  months,'  she  said,  in  an  even  more 
matter-of-fact  tone  than  before,  'I  lived  with  Lady 
Julia  Blighe.  I  entered  the  convent  at  C/hristmas. 
Probably  you,  a  monk  of  Saint  Benedict,  can  hardly 
take  the  convents  of  our  Order  seriously.  Our  chant  is 
made  easy,  all  on  three  notes.  We  have  flowers  in  our 
rooms.  Each  nun  has  a  silver  spoon.  I  have  always 
been  a  coward  when  it  came  to  physical  hardships.' 

'I  know  your  Order  and  I  revere  it,'  protester 
Antonio,  finding  speech  at  last.    *  Tou  are  not  a  oowaru. 
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Th»  inward  mortiflofttioii  is  harder  to  praotiM  than  the 
outward.  I  know  that  the  pom  people  uaed  to  call  your 
nana  "the  hclj  Mariee."  Bat  tell  me  how  70a  are 
employed.' 

*  I  teach  in  the  lohool,*  ahe  answered.  '  That  is  why 
I  am  here  to-day.  Let  me  explain.  We  have  had  in 
onr  oare  three  siaten  from  the  Beira  Alta.  daughters  of 
a  Portuguese  Marquis.  Their  education  is  finished.  I 
brought  them  out  to  Oporto  and  handed  them  over  to 
their  parents  last  week.  Before  I  left  England  I  told 
onr  Ifother  Superior  all  about  you,  save  your  name,  and 
it  is  with  her  consent  that  I  haye  come  here  to-day. 
But  I  believed  that  your  monks  had  been  restored  years 
and  years  ago.  I  expected  to  see  you  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  monastery  parlour.  A  sister  of  the  Third  Order  of 
Saint  Dominic  is  travelling  with  me,  on  her  way  to 
bring  back  some  pupils  from  Lisbon.  We  reached  your 
little  town,  Navares,  last  night.  There  we  heard  this 
news.    The  people  could  talk  of  nothing  else.' 

The  hardness  went  out  of  her  tone,  and  her  voice 
faltered  as  she  added  softly :  '  They  told  me,  Antonio, 
that  this  would  be  your  first  Mass.  They  toki  me  how 
you  have  fought  and  what  you  have  suffered.' 

The  blue  eyes  which  looked  at  him  so  wistfully  as  she 
spoke  were  the  blue  eyes  xrhich  had  brimmed  with  tears 
twMnty  years  before  when  she  had  '  cried  and  cried  and 
cried  like  a  baby '  at  the  sight  of  his  worn-out  cloak 
and  had  sobbed  :  *  Poor  Antonio  1  You  poor  Antonio  I 
My  poor  Antonio  I '  His  heart  broke  at  the  sight. 
Aftor  twenty  years  she  had  come  back.  Amidst  the 
old  sights  and  sounds  she  was  sitting  hardly  an  arm's 
length  from  him.  I'  ^h^)  had  come  bact  But  in  less 
than  one  little  houi    '.  e  v  must  stand  up  for  the  last 
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parting  an(  he  would  n? 'er  see  her  in  this  world  any 
more.  Anc  m.jinwhjle  ;  frosty  monster  of  false  reserve 
was  devouring  their  tiixy  store  of  golden  moments  one 
by  one. 

Antonio  sprang  to  his  feet. 

'Isabel,'  he  said  desperately,  'you  think  I  didn't 
oare.  You  think  I  never  loved  you.  Listen.  The  night 
you  went  away  I  was  ready  to  drop  down  with  fatigue 
and  hunger  after  riding  and  tramping  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  over  the  mountains.  But  how  did  I  spend  that 
dreadful  night  ?  I  spent  it  in  your  chamber,  kneeling 
on  the  floor  against  your  bed,  drinking  deep  of  such 
anguish  for  you  as  I  pray  God  you  have  never  tasted 
for  me.  How  did  I  spend  the  next  day  ?  Only  by 
miracle  upon  miracle  was  I  held  back  from  thundering 
after  you  on  the  fleetest  horse  in  the  country-side.  Hour 
after  hour  that  day  I  tramped,  tramped,  tramped  north, 
forgetting  God  and  thinking  only  of  you,  till  I  came  to 
a  sunt's  grave.* 

She  rose  hastily  and  raised  one  slender  white  hand, 
as  if  to  ward  off  his  burning  words.  But  he  would  not 
be  put  to  silence. 

'Call  me  a  sentimentalist,  a  madman,  an  apostate, 
anything  you  will,'  he  cried.  '  But  here  is  the  sheer 
truth.  Whenever  I  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink  at  the 
farm  you  were  there,  invisibly  but  undeniably  there, 
sitting  at  my  right  hand.  Whenever  I  went  into  my 
cell  I  heard  you  searching  in  the  cupboard  for  some- 
thing you  could  not  find.  You  haimted  these  woods  all 
night  and  all  day.  To  enter  the  guest-house  was  like 
being  dragged  into  a  chamber  of  torture.  More.  Be- 
lieve me  or  not,  as  you  will.  To-day  is  the  first  time 
for  twenty  years  that  I  have  set  foot  on  these  stones, 
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or  set  eyes  on  yonder  cascade,  or  touched  this  bonWer 
with  my  hand.  Isabel,  in  memory  of  you  I  have  charged 
Jo86  to  tend  this  place  like  a  shrine ;  but  I  behold  it 
now  for  the  first  time  since  I  stood  here,  at  sunrise,  the 
day  after  you  went  away.' 

ffis  words  burst  from  him  like  a  stampede  of  eager, 
bnght-eyed  creatures  suddenly  released  from  long^p- 
tmty.  It  was  as  though  he  would  storm  and  batter 
down  the  gates  of  her  heart  and  reclaim  his  ancient 
place.    She  recoiled  from  him. 

•  No  more,  no  more ! '  she  cried.  '  I  did  not  come  for 
thw.    Antonio,  in  God's  name,  no  more  I ' 

'It  is  in  God's  name,'  he  retorted,  *  that  I  must  and 
mU  say  more.  Isabel,  when  you  went  away  I  did  not 
taiow  I  loved  you.    I  thought  my  grief  was  no  more 

^  Zirt^v!;^^  ''^'^'^  °^  sympathy,  of  pitjr. 
But,  httle  by  httle,  I  came  to  know  that  I  loved  you. 
J^ot  with  profane  love.    I  came  to  believe  that  our  Lord 
had  vouchsafed  to  me  a  love  such  as  unfallen  num 
would  have  had  for  unfallen  woman,  and  I  beheved  that 
you,  Isabel,  loved  me  with  as  holy  a  love  in  return. 
Itwas  not  a  love  which  wA-ned  me  from  the  love  of 
«od.    It  was  a  way  of  lo  -p    God  more,  and  of  lovimr 
Hun  more  perfectly.    I  evca  learned  to  thank  God  fo5 
our  separation ;   because  I  knew  my  human  weakness 
and  I  knew  how  swiftly  this  love  of  you,  which  wat 
also  a  love  of  God,  might  be  changed  into  a  deceitful 
love  of  self.    But  to-day  what  do  I  find  ?    That  your 
love  for  me  was  only  a  delusion,  a  phase,  a  stage,  a 
Daeana  to  another  end— that,  and  that  only  ' 

He  strode  up  and  down,  as  if  he  would  shake  from 
his  shoulders  this  last  and  heaviest  of  his  griefs.  But 
when  he  reached  the  spot  where  he  had  pronounced  his 
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final  answer  twenty  years  before  he  heard  a  step  at 
his  side  and  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  hand. 

'  No,  Antonio,'  she  said.  '  No.  Not  that  and  that 
only.' 

He  started  violently.  She  was  facing  him,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  with  the  rose-pink  of  girlhood  (mce 
more  glowing  in  her  cheeks.  Her  voice  ./as  low  and 
sweet. 

*  Antonio,'  she  said  very  slowly,  '  how  strange  it  all 
is,  and  wonderful !  You  a/eat  me  away  in  autumn,  when 
the  sun  made  haste  to  set  and  the  storm  had  torn  the 
leaves  from  the  trees.  I  have  come  back  in  the  spring, 
amidst  thousands  of  birds  and  miUions  oC  flowers.  I 
have  come  back  in  the  sunshine  to  find  that  you  loved 
me  even  more  than  I  loved  you.' 

Her  voice  died  away  so  gently  that  Antonio  could 
not  be  sure  whether  the  headlong  waterfall  and  the 
delirious  birds  had  not  robbed  him  of  some  swee^  say- 
ing.   At  last  she  spoke  again  and  said  : 

*  Tes,  Antonio,  you  loved  me  more  than  I  loved  you. 
But  do  not  think  that  I  loved  you  Uttle  or  lightly. 
Above  all,  do  not  fear  that  my  love  is  dead.  Antonio, 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  had  never  meant  to  tell  anybody 
in  this  world.' 

He  waited  a  long  time  before  she  began  her  con- 
fession. To  help  her  he  bent  his  gaze  upon  the  ground. 
At  last  he  heard  her  speaking,  so  softly  that  he  had  to 
strain  his  ears  to  listen. 

'I,  too,'  she  said,  'cherished  such  a  love.  But  I 
am  no  theologian.  Although  my  love  of  you  had 
awakened  my  love  of  God,  I  though^  it  was  wrong  to 
go  on  cherishing  it  after  its  work  was  done.  For  yean 
and  years  I  thrust  it  away  as  a  snare.   I  so  crowded  my 
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waking  hours  with  prayer  and  labour  and  study  that 
no  time  was  left  for  other  thoughts.    But,  time  after 
timfr—not  thrice,  or  ten  times,  but  five  hundred— my 
nights  have  been  rosy  with  the  same  wonderful  dream. 
Li  my  dream  I  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  bhss  of 
heaven,  and  to  be  moving  in  the  fuhiess  of  the  love  of 
God  as  in  a  soft  glory  of  Ufe-giving  golden  hght.    At 
the  beginning  of  my  dream  it  is  always  a  churchly 
heaven,  pillared  and  domed,  with  holy  chants  drifting 
hither  and  thither  like  clouds  of  incense  and  with  clouds 
of  incense  mounting  upward  Uke  holy  chants.     But, 
Uttle  by  little,  it  changes.    The  dim  dome  widens  and 
bnghtens  into  a  blue  sky,  with  the  smoke  of  the  in- 
cense sailing  in  it  Uke  pearly  clouds ;    and  the  stark 
pillars  soften  into  tree  trunks  crowned  with  cool  foliage 
and  hung  with  clinging  roses.    Instead  of  rolling  organs 
I  hear  the  surf  of  a  summer  sea  breaking  on  soft  sand, 
and  instead  of  the  chants  I  hear  the  birds,  and  thou- 
sands of  brooks  ringing  Kke  Uttle  bells.    Cool  grass,  gay 
with  wild  flowers,  spreads  itself  in  the  place  of  golden 
streets  and  marble  pavements.    But,  aU  the  time,  the 
same  holy  hght  is  over  it  aU,  hke  the  l%ht  before  a 
summer  sunset  among  green  hills.     Then  I  become 
conscious  that  the  heaven  I  am  walking  in  is  not  some 
strange  unhomely  land  high  above  the  stars.     Video 
ccdum  novum  et  terram  nomm :   "  I  see  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,"  and  I  know,  with  sudden  joy,  that 
I  am  walking  in  this  beautiful  world,  made  new,  purged 
of  evil  and  pain,  and  wholly  conformed  to  the  mind 
of  God. 

*  My  dream  unfolds  always  in  the  same  way.  Gradu- 
ally I  see  that  the  woods  in  which  I  am  walking  are 
woods  I  have  walked  in  before.    The  voices  of  the  sea 
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and  the  brooks  are  good  to  hear,  beoauae  they  are  the 
voices  of  old  friends.  At  last  I  push  past  a  mimosa, 
on  fire  with  golden  flowers  like  a  burning  bush,  and  I 
halt  on  the  margin  of  this  pool.  I  wait,  with  the  cas- 
cade rumbling  at  me  like  thunder  and  flashing  at  me 
like  Ughtning.  I  turn  round;  and,  without  hearing 
your  footfaU,  I  find  you  at  my  side.  Then  we  wander 
off  together,  sometimes  down  deep  ravines,  sometimes 
up  through  pines  to  brown  moorlands  purple  with 
heather,  sometimes  along  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
or  along  the  sea-shore,  with  the  holy  light  always  over 
us  and  with  God's  love  nearer  to  us  than  our  own  souls. 
That  is  my  dream.' 

After  pausing  a  little,  she  added  : 

'  At  first  I  thought  my  dream  was  a  snare.  I  say 
again  that  I  am  not  a  theologian.  Still,  I  tried  to 
puzzle  out  if  such  dreams  were  against  sound  doctrine. 
At  first  I  feared  they  were.  But  I  came  to  see  that 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  "In  the  resurrection  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  married,"  referred  to  marrying 
of  an  earthly  kind.  Many  another  scripture  came  to 
my  mind ;  and  many  another  thought  came  to  com- 
fort me.  Our  Mother,  the  Blessed  Virgin  crowned  in 
heaven — ^is  she  not  a  woman  still  ?  And  do  we  not 
think  of  this  saint  or  of  that  as  still  a  man  or  still  a 
woman,  as  the  case  may  be  ?  Is  the  life  hereafter  to 
be  a  blank  Nirvana  ?  Will  it  be  less  richly  personal 
than  the  life  we  are  living  now  ?  But  these  are  only 
my  own  poor  thoughts,  worth  less  than  nothing.  I  rest 
rather  in  two  great  scriptures.  In  domo  Patrw  met  man- 
sionu  muUcB  sunt :  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions."  And  again,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  hath 
the  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
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man  what  things  God  hath  prepared  for  those  who  love 
Him."  But  let  me  be  plain  to  the  end.  My  dreams  are 
beyond  my  control ;  and,  when  I  am  awake,  I  do  not 
willingly  dwell  on  these  thoughts.' 

The  big  bell  of  the  monastery,  vocal  once  more  after 
seven-and-twenty  years  of  silence,  struck  twelve.  The 
monk  and  the  nun  listened  to  the  strokes  without 
speaking.  Before  the  last  echoes  died  away  Brother 
Cjrpriano  rang  the  Angelus. 

*  Angdus  Domini  nuntiavU  Marice,^  said  Antonio, 
with  bowed  head.    And  Isabel  responded  : 

'  Et  concepit  de  Spiritu  sancto.' 

When  the  pious  exercise  was  finished  she  said  : 

'  It  is  time  to  go.' 

'  No,'  cried  Antonio,  suddenly  perceiving  that  she  had 
picked  up  her  cloak  and  mantilla.    *  You  must  not  go.' 

*I  must  go,'  she  said,  smiling  gently.  'Antonio, 
things  are  changed  indeed.  In  the  old  days  your  great 
aim  was  to  drive  me  away.' 

'  You  must  not  go,'  he  said,  with  the  utmost  energy. 
'  The  Duchess  of  Bib^a  Grande  is  at  the  guest-house, 
with  servants.  There  is  room  for  you  and  for  your 
friend  the  Dominican  sister.  You  need  rest,  until  to- 
morrow.   You  must  not  go.' 

She  shook  her  head,  still  smiling  gently,  and  held 
out  her  hand. 

'  Good-bye,  Antonio,'  she  said. 

He  took  the  hand ;  but  instead  of  grasping  it  and 
letting  it  fall  he  held  it,  and  said  once  more  : 

'  Until  to-morrow  you  must  not  go.' 

She  began  to  disengage  her  fingers.  Antonio  gripped 
them  fiercely  and  pleaded  not  only  with  his  voice,  but 
with  his  eyes. 
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'Isabel,*  he  said,  'one  room  at  the  gaest-house  in 
still  yours.  It  can  be  made  ready  for  you  and  for  your 
friend  to-n*ght.  It  is  your  old  room,  with  the  white 
roses.  I  have  suffered  n»  one  to  enter  it  for  twenty 
years.' 

This  time  she  left  her  hand  in  his.  The  monk's  voice, 
his  brown  velvet  eyes,  his  clasp,  and  the  rush  of  old 
memories  were  too  much  for  her.  She  trembled  a  little  ; 
and  suddenly  a  rain  of  tears  fell  upon  Antonio's  hand! 

'Antonio,'  she  sobbed,  'I  must  go.  Now.  Don't 
ask  me  again.  But,  before  I  go,  there  is  one  thing 
more  to  tell  you.' 

For  many  moments  her  weeping  would  not  let  her 
speak.    At  last  she  whispered  between  her  sobs  : 

*  That  Httle  bowl.  The  bowl  you  gave  me,  with  the 
blue-and-orange  bird.  Do  not  despise  me.  When  the 
time  came,  I  felt  I  could  give  up  the  whole  world  .  .  . 
except  that.  For  two  months  I  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
God,  all  because  I  couldn't  give  up  .  .  .  that.' 

The  exceeding  bitterness  of  the  memory  made  her 
sob  afresh.    When  she  could  speak  jvgain,  she  said : 

*  Antonio,  I  will  tell  you  where  Lhe  little  bowl  is  to- 
day. It  has  been  made  into  a  lamp.  I  had  it  encased 
in  brass,  so  that  it  cannot  break,  and  plated  over  with 
the  purest  silver.  It  hangs  in  a  little  church,  in  a  slum 
near  the  London  docks.  It  bums  before  the  image  of 
Saint  Antonio.' 

Antonio  could  not  speak.  He  forgot  that  he  was  still 
holding  her  hand,  and  she  did  not  remember  tiiat  she 
had  not  taken  it  away.  After  a  long  time  she  mur- 
mured, almost  inaudibly : 

*  Antonio  .  .  .  one  night  I  gave  you  a  rose.* 

He  released  her  white  fingers.    Then  be  drew  forth 
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hia  breviary  and  placed  it  in  her  hand.  She  took  it 
wonderingly;  but  he  averted  his  eyee.  Isabel  gazed  at 
the  worn  volume.  She  could  see  that  there  was  some 
kind  of  a  book-marker,  marking  the  OfiSoe  of  the  day. 
She  opened  the  book  and  saw  a  pressed  white  rose, 
flecked  and  veined  with  faint  blood-red. 

She  looked  at  it  a  long,  long  while.  Then  she  shut 
the  book  and  gave  it  back  to  Antonio.  Without  another 
word  he  wrapped  the  thin  wrap  about  her  form  and 
helped  her  to  arrange  the  mantilla  on  her  shoulders. 
When  the  moment  of  parting  came  she  simply  gave  him 
her  hand,  Uke  a  proud  English  lady ;  and  he,  hke  a 
courtly  Portuguese  gentleman,  bent  over  it  and  lightly 
kissed  hw  finger-tips. 

She  went  away  by  the  path  she  had  taken  on  their 
last  afternoon,  twenty  years  before.  Antonio,  strangely 
calm,  watched  her  as  she  pressed  up  the  steep  way. 
He  was  conscious  that  she  still  walked  with  willowy, 
girlish  grace.  He  remembered  how  he  had  watched 
her  that  other  afternoon,  and  how  he  had  wondered  if 
she  would  turn  round  and  look  back. 

The  two  cypresses  hid  her  from  his  sight.  He  breathed 
a  quiet  prayer  for  herself  and  for  him.  But  he  did 
not  close  his  eyes;  for  they  were  fixed  on  the  one 
point  where  she  would  reappear.  His  being  was  filled 
full  with  such  peace  and  bliss  as  he  had  never  known. 

She  reappeared.  She  turned  round.  She  waved  her 
hand.    She  was  gone. 

As  soon  as  Antonio  re-entered  the  porch  of  the 
monastery  the  Fathers  thronged  forward  pressing  him 
to  break  his  long  fast.  But  he  shook  his  head  and 
trudged  on,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
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the  left.  In  the  cool  oknster  he  paused  a  moment  upon 
the  slab  which  oovered  the  body  of  Sebastian,  llien 
he  turned  into  the  narrow  doorway  and  olimbecl,  with 
dragging  steps,  to  his  old  seat  on  the  fiat  roof.  One  of 
the  younger  monks  tried  to  follow ;  but  Josi  and 
Gypriano  barred  his  passage.  The  two  sturdy  fellows, 
eyeing  one  another  jealously,  stood  guard  on  either  side 
of  the  gloomy  opening,  like  two  genii  keeping  the  door 
of  a  cave. 

Antonio  sat  down  on  the  bench  of  cork.  At  the 
same  moment  a  carriage  rolled  out  through  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  the  abbey.  He  knew  that  it  was  bearing 
Isabel  to  rejoin  her  friend  at  Navares.  Down  the  dusty 
hill  it  went ;  past  the  farm  ;  and  onwards  until  it  was 
no  more  than  a  tremulous  black  spot  against  the  white- 
ness of  the  road.  As  it  approached  the  pine-woods 
some  plate  of  burnished  brass  in  the  harness  caught 
the  light  and  blazed  at  Antonio  for  a  moment,  like  a 
tiny  sun.  Then  the  shadow  engulfed  it,  and  he  saw 
it  no  more. 

Very  calmly  &  id  with  perfect  concentration  of  mind 
Antonio  resumed  his  devout  thanksgiving  for  his  first 
'Mass.  God  had  enabled  him  to  rebuild  His  broken 
altar  and  to  offer  upon  it  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  In  the 
daziiling  refulgence  of  that  immense  grace  his  suffer- 
ings and  hardships  were  no  more  than  grains  of  dust 
dancing  in  a  sunbeam.  The  chief  events  of  his  past  re- 
enacted  themselves  before  him,  like  a  stage  show,  and 
he  saw  that  his  life  had  been  an  tmbroken  pageant  of 
divine  mercy,  full  of  gUttering  lights  and  of  rich 
shadovTB.  He  recalled  all  that  God  had  done  in  him, 
and  vidit  quod  euet  bonum:  'he  saw  that  it  was 
good.* 
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When  the  monk's  thanksgiTing  was  finished  Isabel 
reclaimed  his  mind.  The  strange  peace  which  had 
descended  upon  them  both,  as  she  gazed  at  their  white 
rose,  abode  with  him  still.  There  was  no  rebelKon  in 
his  soul,  no  ache  in  his  heart.  The  whole  history  of 
their  love  unrolled  its  bright  length  before  him,  Uke  a 
holy  scroll  illuminated  in  blue  and  blood-red  and  gold, 
and  he  found  nothing  written  therein  that  he  would 
have  altered  or  erased.  Vidit  quod  uaet  Umum.  It  was 
good,  all  good,  to  the  end. 

He  sat  and  pondered  upon  their  wonderful  love.  At 
first  he  was  confident  that  Isabel  and  he,  he  and  Isabel, 
were  the  lovers  of  lovers,  the  supreme  lovers  of  all  time. 
But  humility  brought  him  a  larger  thought.  Surely, 
before  Isabel  and  he  were  bom,  there  had  been  men 
and  women  loving  as  purely  and  as  grandly.  And 
surely  there  would  be  men  and  women  loving  as  grandly 
and  as  purely  after  he  and  Isabel  were  dead. 

Compared  with  all  this  love  of  all  these  lovers  in  all 
the  past  and  all  the  present,  surely  the  shining  of  the 
sun  was  as  darkness.  He  closed  his  eyes  that  he  might 
behold  the  greater  Ught.  And,  in  that  surpassing  radi- 
ance, he  seemed  to  be  reading  the  deepest  secrets  of  - 
eternity  and  to  be  solving  the  riddle  at  the  inmost  heart 
of  the  universe.  He  saw  innumerable  loves  ever  ascend- 
ing, hke  golden  mists,  out  of  the  love  of  God.  He  saw 
those  innumerable  loves  returr  %  into  the  love  of  God 
again,  hke  rivers  into  the  see,.  And  with  every  return 
of  love  he  saw  the  love  of  God  growing  richer  and 
sweeter,  hke  a  fruit  ripening  in  the  sun.  It  seemed  as 
if  even  God  Himself  were  waxing  greater  and  as  if ,  in 
the  act  of  creation,  the  Creator  took  as  well  as  gave. 
Without  creation  God  must  still  have  been  perfect ;  but 
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evMi  God  oonld  rue  from  the  lower  perfeotios  to  the 
higher.  Without  crefttion  the  etenud  Word  wm  like  a 
trail  pet  blown  on  »n  illimitable  plain :  but,  with 
creation,  the  Word  was  like  that  same  trumpet  re- 
■ounding  and  reverberating  amidit  re-eohoing  hiUs. 
God  had  need  of  man.  God  was  Love,  a  pore  wtdte  ray 
of  love,  and  humanity  was  a  prism  turning  this  way 
and  that  and  breaking  the  whiteness  into  the  fairest 
colours.  All  love  was  one.  Antonio's  love  for  Isabel, 
Isabel's  love  for  Antonio,  was  a  drop  flung  forth  from 
the  bottomlen  ocean  of  the  love  of  God  to  shine  like  a 
gem  in  the  sunlight. 

No.  Not  like  a  mere  grain  of  spray  which  leapt  free 
and  sparkled  for  a  moment  and  then  fell  back  to  lose 
its  identity  for  ever.  Rather  was  it  like  the  immorta! 
soul  of  a  new-bom  babe,  a  something  suddenly  existing, 
a  something  with  no  past  but  with  an  everlasting 
future,  a  something  with  an  eternal  identity  which 
even  God  Himself  could  not  destroy.  God  would  no 
more  revoke  and  destroy  His  emanations  of  love  than 
He  would  revoke  and  destroy  His  emanations  of  being. 
Innumerable  loves  would  chime  for  ever  in  noblest 
harmony  with  the  love  of  God,  like  brooks  murmuring 
with  the  sea — oox  turia  magna,  vox  aquaram  mulia/rum 
et  vox  tonitruorum  magnorum :  *  a  voice  of  a  great 
multitude,  a  voice  of  great  waters,  a  voice  of  mighty 
thunderings.' 

The  monk  rested  awhile  in  this  thought.  He  knew 
it  was  the  thought  of  Isabel's  dream.  But  suddenly  a 
white  light  blazed  in  his  soul.  Isabel  vanished  as  if  she 
had  never  been.  All  the  human  love  he  had  been 
cherishing  fell  from  him,  like  a  dying  torch  from  the 
grasp  of  a  man  who  strides  forth  out  of  a  cave  into  the 
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bUnding  Ugfat  of  »  ■nmmer  noon.  Antonio  wm  caught 
up  into  BXk  ecstasy  of  the  pure  love  of  Qod. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  at  last  and  gased  upon  Uie 
Atlantic  he  Imew  that  he  was  weary.  The  hands  were 
weary  that  had  laboured  so  roughly  for  his  Lord.  The 
feet  were  weary  that  had  tramped  so  many  a  league  in 
dust  and  heat ;  and  the  brain  was  weary  that  had 
puzzled  and  worked  and  planned  till  it  could  puzzle 
and  worry  and  plan  no  more.  But  it  mattered  not  at 
all.  Was  not  the  day's  work  done  ?  There  was  plenty 
of  time  to  sleep.  Ranging  over  wood  and  meadow  and 
stream,  Antonio's  gaze  came  to  rest  in  the  little  clearing 
between  the  ending  of  the  orange-groves  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  vineyards  ;  and  he  looked  with  longing 
at  the  white  cross  which  rose  tall  and  slender  above  the 
monks'  graves. 

Peace  filled  earth  and  heaven.  His  tired  eye-lids 
dnx^ied  over  Antonio's  eyes.  The  airs  around  him 
were  rich  with  scents  of  lemon-blossom  and  honey- 
suckle. The  Atlantic  lay  unvexed  by  wind  ;  and  the 
ocean  swell,  as  it  searched  the  creeks  and  caves, 
hummed  no  loudlier  than  a  heavy-laden  honey-bee 
lumbering  home. 
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